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SPECIAL BOOK BARGAINS 


RECENT PURCHASES 


BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled by Dr. 
Thomas Lindsley Bradford. Edited and revised by Stan. V. Henkels. 5 vols. 
Small folio. Philadelphia, 1907. 

Published Price, $17.50. $7.50 

ITALY. Ancient Italy. Historical and geographical investigations in Central Italy, 
Magna Graecia, Sicily, and Sardinia. By Ettore Pais. Translated from the 
Italian by C. Densmore Curtis. University of Chicago Press, 1908. 

Published Price, $5.00 net. $0.75 


COMMERCE. Lectures on Commerce. Delivered before the College of Commerce | 
and Administration of the University of Chicago. Edited by Henry Rand Hat- | 
field. University of Chicago Press, 1907. 


Published Price, $1.50 net. ; $0.50 | 
RUSSIA. Russia and Its Crisis. By Paul Milyoukov. Crane Lectures for 1903. | 
University of Chicago Press, 1906. 
$0.50 


Published Price, $3.00 net. | 


LITERATURE. Heralds of American Literature. A group of patriotic writers of 
the Revolutionary and National periods. By Annie Russell Marble. University 
of Chicago Press, 1907. 


Published Price, $1.50 net. $0.50 
Chapters on Franklin, Philip Freneau, John Trumbull, Group of Hartford Wits, 


Joseph Dennie, William Dunlap, Charles Brockden Brown, and others; bibliography 
and index. 
CHESS. History of Chess. By H. J. R. Murray. With over 250 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 900 pp., with complete index. Oxford University Press, 1913. 
Published Price, $10.00 net. $5.00 


ART. Catalogue of the Sculptures of the Musea Capitolino. By members of the 
British School at Rome. Edited by H. Stuart Jones. One octavo volume of 
text, and one quarto volume of plates. 2 vols. Oxford University Press, 1912. 
Published Price, $19.25 net. $6.00 


BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP. With an introduction by Samuel McChord Crothers. 
Drawings by Wladyslaw T. Benda. Holiday edition. Macmillan Co. 

Published Price, $1.00 net. $0.75 

Some of the chapter beodiogs are: Childhood Friendships; Inarticulate Friend- 

ships; In School and College Years; Neighbors, Brothers in Arms; Friendships 
between Women; Platonic Friendships; When Friends are Parted. 

BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. With an introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. Draw- 
ings by George Wharton Edwardes. Holiday edition. Macmillan Co. 
Published Price, $1.50 net. $0.75 

Some of the chapter headings are: Signs of the Season; Christmas Customs and 
Beliefs; Christmas rols; Christmas Revels; When All the World is Kin. 
Besides these we have some very good bargains in sets of standard authors, new 
and second-hand: Carlyle, Dumas, Stevenson, Kipling, Holmes, Eliot, Scott, and 


others. 


Send for our Clearance Catalog of History & Biography 


The H. R. Huntting Co. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Edition RICHARD WAGNER’S WORKS 


EDITION BREITKOPF 


HE publication of the complete works of Richard Wagner represents one of the 
T most important undertakings which the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel has yet carried 
out in the practical interests of music. On the day on which the copyright of the 
immortal works of the great Master expired, the publishers of the first editions of 
Lohengrin, Tristan, and other original compositions, offered a Wagner edition in about 
300 Volumes, which is unequalled both as regards its extensiveness, and the trouble spent 
in compiling the contents. The nucleus is formed by the vecal scores, and piano solo 
n making 


scores of the 11 music dramas; neither pains nor expense have been spared 
these volumes an EDITION DE LUXE in spite of their low price Every lover of 


Wagner, whether professional musician, or amateur, cannot fail to agree that this under- 


taking fulfills the very highest conditions which can possibly be exacted from a work 
of this kind. The same standard applies to the different arrangements which are cal- 
culated to spread a love for the great Master's works, more especially in unprofessional 


circles: in these also, the editors have aimed at presenting the various editions in a torm 


worthy of these great creations. Great importance has been attached to all arrangements 


for piano solo and piano duct; a special Album has heen assigned to each music drama 


and in addition, a comprehensive Album of selections contains the most popular excerpts 
under one cover. All the Preludes (Overtures) and all the Marches appear in this edi- 


tion. An extensive selection is also provided in form of arrangements for two pianos (2 


or 4 performers), and a large number of duets for piano and j.armonimm, as well as 


arrangements for harmonium solo have also been included. J’ecal Albums, tastefully 


compiled from all the 11 music dramas, one splendid Album of excerpts, and one volume 
of original songs (for high and low voice) place the gems of Wagner's vocal composi- 
tions within the reach of every singer. We beg to call special attention to the compre- 
hensive Albums for organ, for violin _and piano, for ‘cello and piano, and also to the 
Albums for viola, flute, or clarinet with pianoforie accompaniment. Five valuable 


Albums of chamber music containing arrangements tor piano trio, plano quartet, or 


piano quintet. provice an attractive addition to the household music library. Several 
new numbers from Wagner's works have been added to the well-known collection en- 
titled “Music for the Home”; Vol. 9 of “The String Orchestra for Juvenile and other 
Amateur Orchestral Societies” is also devoted to Wagner. 

The orchestral studies tor individual instruments, and the orchestral editions of full 
scores and orchestral parts for performance, form a special chapter in this gigantic enter- 


prise, which is signalized by the announcement of the complete edition of the great 


Vaster's works, some of which are now being published for the first time. The perusal 
of the pages of our Special Wagner Catalog will convince everyone that Breitkopf & Har- 


tel’s Wagner edition is an achievement which makes it possible for every lover of Wagaer 
to purchase his own Wagner library in a selection, in accordance with his taste, handsomely 


bound, with the contents carefully compiled and edited, and at the lowest possible figure 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF THE WAGNER EDITION WILL BE MAILED UPON REOUFST 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL 
22-24 West 38th Street BEAR BUILDING New York City 
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HE publication of the complete works of Richard Wagner represents one of the 
T most important undertakings which the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel has yet carried 
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titled “Music for the Home”; Vol. 9 of “The String Orchestra for Juvenile and other 
Amateur Orchestral Societies” is also devoted to Wagner. 
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levelands Public 
Catalog Cases 


The Cleveland Public Library ordered several cata- 
log cases from each of two concerns known to them 
as the best manufacturers in the field. The Macey 
Company was one of these concerns, and this was the 
first order the Cleveland Library placed with them. 
The specifications to both companies were the same. 
Mr. Brett, Librarian, selected the Macey cases as 
superior. 

Through the praise of the Cleveland Library people, 
an order was received for several identically con- 
structed cases for a large Cleveland business house. 
Thus is the news of Macey quality spread by those who 
puichase. 

That is what “Macey” means to those who know— 
quality. When next in need of index cards, book 
trucks, catalog cases, files, sectional bookcases, or 
record trucks, find out what the Macey Company can 
do for you. Catalogs on request. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago 


LISTS OF MATERIAL WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED FREE OR 
AT SMALL COST. By Mary Josephine Booth, Librarian Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School, Charleston. Paper, 25 cents. 


“The aim in compiling this list has been to provide for small and medium 
sized libraries a selected list of material which will prove of use in supple- 
menting at small expense the books and magazines already on the shelves. 
It is hoped that it will also be found useful by teachers, especially by thos« 
who have not access to a public library.”"—E-xtract from Preface. 

A large part of the material listed can be had by libraries free for the ask- 
ing from the publishers. The balance is obtainable for from five to fifty cents 
Geography is net included because a list on this subject, by Miss Booth, has 
already been issued by the A. L. A, Publishing Board. The present list includes 
material on Sociology (Practically covering all subjects in the 300-class of the 
Decimal Classification); Ethics, Psychology, Religion; Education; Science; 
Public health and sanitation; Engineering, Business, Occupation; Agriculture ; 
Home Economics; Fine Arts; Literature; History. 


BRIEF GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer of the Library of Congress. Paper, 50 
cents. 

“The tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death has seemed to offer to the Drama 
League of America an opportunity to extend still further the newly awakened 
interest in the works of the world’s greatest poet, and this Brief Guide has 
been undertaken at their request. Its object is to provide information concern- 
ing the variou. editions of Shakespeare’s writings, and to point out at least a 
few of the biographies, commentaries and criticisms which have contributed to 
our knowledge of the poet and his work.”—From Prefatory Note. 


COLLECTION OF SOCIAL SURVEY MATERIAL. By Florence R. 
Curtis, University of Illinois Library School. Paper, 10 cents. 

An outline giving a suggestion as to the material for a social survey which 
may be gathered and filed by the local library. Thesé headings, transferred to 
a vertical file, will systematize and make very much easier the collecting and 
making available of social service material. 


BINDING FOR LIBRARIES. Suggestions prepared by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Bookbinding. (Library Handbook 5 entirely rewritten and 
enlarged.) Paper, 15 cents. 

Includes Specifications for (1) periodicals much used; (2) periodicals not 
much used; (3) fiction and juveniles; (4) reference books; How to tell a well- 
bound hook; etc. Bibliography appended. 
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LIBRARIANS 


The principal libraries in this country use the 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Rich and elegant in appearance. Espe- 
cially adapted to library work. 


FOR CARD INDEXING 


Cards are written without being bent. Remain neat and flat no matter how 
many times they may be inserted in machine. 
Interchangeable type. All types and languages written on one machine. 
TWO DIFFERENT SETS OF TYPE, or two to ten languages always in the 
machine. “JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change instantly from one to 
the other. 
Write today for full information to 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Sixty-ninth Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 


THE ATHENAEUM 


Subject Index to Periodicals 
Issued at the request of the Council of the Library 
Association 


Vol. I. 1915 


» entries, selected from some 300 English, 
5 The 


extended Annotations will be introduced 


of their contents Magazine fiction and 


vision), modified to suit English practice and considerably 
where the titles of articles insufficiently indicate the nature 
minor verse will not be included. 
The Annual Volume for 1915 will be preceded by the publication 
with the following subjects: 
(a) Theology & Philosophy. (b) History. (b1) The European War (c) Geography, Anthro 
ology, and Folk-lore. (d) Sports & Games (e) Economic & Political Sciences Law (f) 
Eausstion (g) Fine Arts & Archxology. (h) Music (i) Language & Literature (5) Science 
& Technology. (k) Preventive Medicine & Hygiene 
These Class Lists will be issued as rapidly as possible between ist October, 1915, and February, 
1916, when they will be consolidated with additional matter in one Alphabet to form the Annual “Subject 
Index for 1915.” The publication of Monthly Indexes will commence in 1915. 
The Class Lists and Annual Volume will be provided with brief Name Indexes and Lists of Period 


of a series of Class Lists dealing 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 1915 including postage to any address in the United States 


Indexes published between Octobe 


icals cited 
t $:2.25. This 
r, 1915, and 


»rice entitles subscribers to all Class Lists and Monthly 
yuld be sent to 


une, 1916, including the Annual Volume for 1915, and orders sh 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 
American Library and Literary Agents 
4 Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. and 16 Beaver Street, New York 


who have been appointed Sole Agents for the United States 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


[December, IQI5 


a QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 
not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 


undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 


to render this important department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 


with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 


sire them. 
BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 


publications. 


HIGGINS’ 
OFFICE PASTE 


VEGETABLE GLUE, Ete. 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


( DRAWING INKS 


LIQUID PASTE 


ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING IVK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MNOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 


adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. 


be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


withal so efficient. 


and office use. 


Beaaches: Chicago aod London 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 


25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 
AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Brooklyn book pocket 


Actual size 


pense. 


Brooklyn 
Public Library 


Sheepshead Bay Station 


1057 Shore Road 
Tel. 663 Coney Island 


Open week days 2-6 P. M. 
Wonday, Ihursday, and Saturday 2-9 
Holidays 2-6 P. M. 


Regulations 


Any inhabitant of 

New York may take 

books from the Library. 

Two books may be held at 

the same time, but only one 

may be a work of fiction. 

Each book may be kept two 

weeks, except books in great de- 

mand, which may be restricted by the 

Librarian to one week. A _ book that 

may be kept two weeks may be renewed 

for two weeks more on application, unless it 
is reserved for another borrower. 

When renewing book by mail or tele- 


phone give title, number, and date charged. 


Each book kept overtime is subject to a fine 


of two cents a day until its return; if retained two 
weeks overtime it will be sent for at the borrower's ex- 


Books should be examined for mutilations, etc., at 
the time of borrowing, as the last borrower must be held 


responsible. 


is inserted and removed. 


the rules of the library. 


Technical 


Boston 
43 Federal st. 


Made of one piece of heavy manila paper cut to special shape. 
sealed, and the pocket is pasted to book in the form illustrated. 
Send for sample giving new prices of folded and sealed pockets, plain, or printed with 


Steel bookstack 


(me block south from A. L. A 


folded 


Edges are 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 
library furniture and 
Museum cases 


Chicago 
6 North Michigan av 


headquarters 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 


supplies 


A desirable form of pocket owing to its security and the ease with which the book card 


over and 


New York 


116 Broadway 
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Competitive Library Purchasing 


Librarians not familiar with our prices will find it to 
their advantage to secure quotations from us before 
placing their orders elsewhere. We are not only willing 
but eager to quote our net prices on any proposed 


purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK CITY At Twenty-sixth St. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


Park PLace, New York. 
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Tue embargo against German trade, in- 
cidentally including books for libraries, 
which Great Britain has sought to enforce, 
will be mitigated in considerable degree by 
the arrangement through our State Depart- 
ment with the British authorities, of which 
an official statement is published on another 
page. The arrangement is confined exclu- 
sively to public bodies, such as colleges and 
libraries, and does not extend to individuals, 
even if college professors. The Librarian 
of Congress undertakes to certify to the 
good faith of the application, and the diffi- 
culty will be chiefly in preparing the neces- 
sary vouchers for dispatch abroad. This will 
be lessened, if importations are concentrated, 
for the time being, in the hands of well 
known importers, rather than made directly 
by libraries themselves. It will be a con- 
venience to know what libraries are import- 
ing directly and if any such libraries will 
communicate with Mr. Anderson at the New 
York Public Library, he will be glad to 
place a systematic report before the Libra- 
rian of Congress. So far it is understood 
that there has been no interference with 
mail transmission, in case of individual 
books, unless so large as to come within 
parcel post requirements. 


Too often library problems are discussed 
with an assumption of knowledge which the 
experience of the critic scarcely justifies. 
New York has recently been treated to 
an exhibition of this kind, in the crit- 
icisms of the experts of the Finance De- 
partment of New York City in connection 
with the appropriations for library purposes 
by the city. The daily press found amus- 
ing opportunities for “featuring” certain 
things which were incidentally said and 
which perhaps have given a false impres- 
sion of the perspective of the discussion. 
Certain it is that inspection in reason- 
able degree and outside suggestions to a 


library administration are both valuable. 
But it is absolutely impracticable for out- 
siders to judge whether Mr. Smith should 
be cut down from $2100 to $1800 per year, 
or whether Miss Jones should be raised 
from $600 to $650. An incidental sugges- 
tion of one of the experts that fiction might 
be banished from the public library system 
and an equivalent proportion of cost saved, 
has excited equal astonishment and amuse- 
ment. The New York budget and the 
Budget Committee of the Board of Esti- 
mate are admirable devices for the safe- 
guarding of public finances, and it is a pity 
that sometimes a good method is carried out 
to a reductio ad absurdum, and thus what 
is really admirable is made a mockery. 


The like is sometimes to be said of the 
commission plan of city government which 
too often threatens to result in making a 
public library a subordinate bureau, with 
an over-lord far removed from practica! 
knowledge of library needs, and with 
schemes for competitive methods, in the 
selection and purchase of books as well as 
in the choice of assistants, which do not 
fulfill library requirements. The commis- 
sion plan of city government indeed pre- 
sents serious dangers for the library. In 
concentrating responsibility on a few off- 
cials of the first rank, it develops a cor- 
relative disadvantage. A city library, in- 
cidentally rather than organically related 
to a commissioner’s line of work, is 
too often relegated to the direction of 
subordinates, not capable for the need. 
Under the commission plan it is often 
a question to which commissionership 
the public library shall be assigned, and 
the commissioner is apt to look upon it 
as a useless appendix threatening admin- 
istrative appendicitis. Without a library 
board to support him and with a subordinate 
official over him, the public librarian loses 
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independence of action and becomes merely 
an official of third rank. Under these cir- 
cumstances also a civil service system of 
examination and promotion not adapted to 
the needs of the library is apt to make 
trouble, and purchase of books as well as 
supplies becomes part of the ordinary work 
of the purchasing agent who appreciates 
neither the importance of choice nor the 
value of promptness. If books are to be 
purchased to meet the needs of the reading 
community they must be intelligently se- 
lected and promptly purchased and neither 
is the case when they are treated on a 
competitive basis like grocery or stationery 
supplies. The proper reconciliation of a 
public library with the commission plan of 
government seems to be that the library 
shall continue to have its board of trustees 
or directors, small rather than large, within 
the department of a commissioner and re- 
sponsible to him, with its own methods of 
administration interlocking with but not too 
much dependent upon the general scheme. 


It is a wise provision that for every im- 
portant executive, in any calling, there 
should be an “understudy” able to relieve 
his principal of any portion of his work, 
whether during illness or vacation or in the 
ordinary routine of administration, and of 
the caliber to take the place of the executive 
in any emergency and to succeed him when 
the time for retirement comes. The rela- 
tion is a difficult one on both sides, requir- 
ing in especial full confidence on the part 
of the chief executive and the utmost loy- 
alty and good faith on the part of the as- 
sociate or assistant. This is as true in a 
great public library as elsewhere, and an 
executive who is unwilling to associate 
with himself such an “understudy,” lest he 
should himself be displaced, fails in ap- 
preciation of the importance of his own 
position. On the other hand, an associate 
or assistant who shows the least desire to 
step into the shoes of his principal pre- 
maturely, is not the man for the place. The 
solution of the problem has been illustrated 
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in the history of the New York Public Li- 
brary, to which Mr. Anderson was called 
as Dr. Billings’ assistant and associate some 
time before that great executive was re- 
tired by death. The authorities of the 
Manchester Public Libraries, for which has 
yet to be provided a central building ade- 
quate to the great work of this library in 
the future, have appointed Mr. L. Stanley 
Jast to the responsible position of deputy- 
librarian as the assistant and associate of 
Mr. Charles W. Sutton, one of the veterans 
in the English library field. It is to be 
hoped that the relationship will work out so 
well that an important precedent will be 
made in England as it has been made in this 
country in the instance cited and in others. 


Unper the policy of the John Carter 
Brown Library of Americana, as laid down 
by John Carter Brown himself in his per- 
sonal practice and set forth explicitly by 
Mr. Winship in his published history of 
the library, Mr. Lee’s plan of “sponsors 
for knowledge” in the library field finds 
excellent illustration. In the last para- 
graph of the history Mr. Winship says 
“The aim of the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary is to answer every question asked of 
it concerning anything printed before 1801, 
which in any way relates to America.” In 
other words, this library, pre-eminent in the 
field of Americana, places its full facilities 
at the service of any library or any in- 
dividual student who has reason to ask 
questions within its field. The library of a 
theological seminary could in like manner 
answer inquiries as to the history of re- 
ligion, and so on through the list. The 
limitation would come when such a library 
as that of the American Bar Association 
should be asked to answer questions of law 
which would usually require the trained 
experience and costly service of able coun- 
sel to determine. The proffer of the John 
Carter Brown Library is abundant evi- 
dence, however, that in limited fields where 
not too much is asked Mr. Lee’s plan should 
work out easily to practical result. 
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THE FOREIGN CHILD AT A ST. LOUIS BRANCH" 


By Joseputne M. McPike 


CruNDEN branch is the kind of place, 
the thought of which makes you glad to get 
up in the morning. It is an institution, a 
state of mind. And as we workers there 
feel, so do the people in the neighborhood. 
We have heard over and over again the 
almost worn-out appellation “The people’s 
university”; Crunden has a different place 
in the thoughts of its users. It is really 
the living-room of our neighborhood—the 
place where, the dishes having been washed 
and the apron hung up, we naturally retire 
to read and to muse. 

True, it is a large family foregathered 
in this living-room of ours, much greater 
in number than the chairs for them to sit 
upon, but, as in all large families, there is 
much giving and taking. In the children’s 
room, crowded to overflowing, the Jewish 
child sits next to the Irish, and the Italian 
and the Polish child read from the same 
book. Children of all ages; babes from two 
and a half years to boys of twenty who 
spend their days in the factory, andare still 
reading “Robinson Crusoe” and the “Merry 
adventures of Robin Hood.” There too, 
sometimes comes the mother but lately ar- 
rived from the “Old Country,” wearing her 
brightly colored native costume. Unable 
to read or to write, she feels more at home 
here with the children whom she under- 
stands, and beams proudly to see her little 
“Izzey” reading “Child life” or “Summers’ 
reader.” 

Some social workers report that their 
greatest difficulty in dealing with the chil- 
dren of the tenement district is absolute 
lack of the play spirit. Our observations 
have been quite to the contrary; in all of 
the children there is a fresh and healthy 
playfulness—indeed, we feel at times that 
it is much too healthy. Our constant at- 
tendance is needed to satisfy them all, in- 
satiable little readers that they are. 

But the question of discipline becomes a 
real problem only in dealing with the mass 
spirit of the gang. There is one more or 
less notorious gang in the neighborhood 
which is known as the “Forty Thieves.” 
To gain admittance into this friendiy crowd 


*Read before the Missouri Library Association at 
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it is necessary for the applicant to prove 
to the full satisfaction of the leaders that 
he has stolen something. En masse they 
storm into the children’s room, in a spirit 
of bravado. We gradually come to realize 
that at such a time as this the library smile 
—that much used and abused smile—touches 
some of the boys not at all, and the voice 
of authority and often the arm of strength 
are the only eff.ctive methods. We believe 
that we have found a most satisfactory way 
of meeting this situation. The children’s 
librarian induces all of the older boys to 
come down stairs to a separate room and 
for a half hour tells them tales of adven- 
ture and chivalry, thus quieting the chil- 
dren’s room and directing the energy of the 
boys into more peaceful channels. This 
story in the evening takes the place of the 
story hour for older children during the 
daytime, which on account of the scarcity 
of boys and girls of suitable age has been 
discontinued. 

The younger children still have their 
fairy stories teld them, and there, ever and 
anon, the frank spirit of the family mani- 
fests itself. That child who all through 
one story hour sat weaving back and forth 
muttering to herself, and when pressed for 
an explanation, remarked that she “was 
countin’ ’til you’re done”—is a happy and 
independent contrast to the usually emo- 
tional type that embraces and bids its in- 
describably dirty and garlic tainted little 
brothers—‘Kiss teacher for the nice story.” 

The young library assistant comes to 
Crunden branch graciously to teach—she 
stays humbly to learn. Full of new theories 
and with a desire to uplift—a really sin- 
cere desire—she finds in a short time much 
to uplift her own spirit. Since ours is a 
polygot neighborhood consisting mostly of 
Russians, Jews, Poles, and Italians, with 
a light sprinkling of Irish, it brings us into 
contact with such different temperaments 
that before we can attempt to satisfy them 
we must needs go to school to them. We 
know to some extent the life of our Ameri- 
can child and with a little thought we can 
usually find the way best to appeal to him. 
But the peoples who have come from 
across the water have brought with them 
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their traditions and their customs, and have 
each their own point of view; and it is 
with these traditions and customs that we 
must become familiar and sympathetic in 
order to understand the little strangers. 
There is the eager, often fearful Jewish 
child; the slower, stolid Pole; the impulsive 
Italian; each must be approached from a 
different angle and each with a different 
inducement. At first this task is rather 
appalling, but gradually it becomes so in- 
teresting that from trying to learn from 
the child in the library we listen to the 
mother in the home, and often to the father 
from the factory; and from these gleanings 
of their life in the home and their habits 
of thought we try to understand the nature 
of the strange child and grope about for 
what he most needs and how to make the 
greatest appeal to him. 

In the last two or three years the chil- 
dren’s librarian has herself gone after each 
book long overdue, and with each visit she 
has seized the opportunity not only to re- 
cover the book, but to become acquainted 
with the mother and to gain her often re- 
luctant confidence. Most of the readers 
live in tenements, many of which open into 
one common yard. The appearance of the 
library assistant usually causes much com- 
motion, and she is received often not only 
by the mother of the negligent child but 
also the mothers of several other children 
as well—and, the center of a friendly 
group, she holds conversation with them. 
By this time the library assistant is well 
known in the neighborhood, and unlike the 
collector and the curious social uplifter who 
are often treated with sullenness and de- 
fiance, she receives every consideration and 
assistance. Now at Yom Kipper, Rosh 
Hashana, Pasach and other holidays, we 
are invited to break matzos and eat rare 
native dishes with the families of the chil- 
dren. We find the home visit invaluable. 
The Jewish, the Italian, and even the Polish 
mother gains confidence in us, tells us all 
the family details—and feels finally that 
we are fit persons to whom she may en- 
trust her children. 

Probably our most attractive - looking 
child is the Italian, a swarthy-skinned little 
creature, with softly curved cheeks, liquid 
brown eyes and seraphic expression—that 
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seraphic expression which is so convincing 
and withal so misleading. Child of the sun 
that he is, his greatest ambition in life js 
to lie undisturbed in the heat of the day and 
so be content. He has learned to take noth- 
ing seriously, the word “responsibility” has 
no meaning for him. Nor has the word 
“truth.” With his vivid imagination he 
handles it with the lightest manner in the 
world, he adds, he expands, he takes away 
in the most sincere fashion, looking at you 
all the while with babyish innocence. He 
is bewildering! His large brown eyes are 
veritable symbols of truth; to doubt him 
fills you with shame. I say he is bewilder- 
ing; never so much so as when, for no 
apparent reason, he changes his tactics, and 
with the same sweet confidence absolutely 
reverses his former statements. What can 
we do with him? There seems to be no 
appeal we can make. He swears by the 
Madonna! He raises his eyes to Heaven, 
and when he finally makes his near-true 
statement, he is filled with such confessional 
fervor that to reward him seems to be the 
only logical course left. He is certainly a 
child of nature, but of a nature so quixotic 
that we are non-plussed. 

To many of our dark-skinned little 
friends “Home” originally was the little 
island across from the toe of Italy. These 
are, I fear, somewhat scorned by the ones 
whose homes nestled within the confines of 
the boot itself. We know how many 
refugees fled to that little spot in the water, 
and that dark indeed have been the careers 
of some of them. Whether the hunted feel- 
ing of their fathers of generations back 
still lurks in these young Sicilians, I do not 
know, but certainly their first impulse is 
one of defense. At the simplest question 
there appears suddenly, even in the smallest 
child, the defiant flash of the dark eyes and 
the sullen setting of the mouth. The ques- 
tion—what does your father do?—or, what 
is your mother’s name ?—arouses their ever- 
smoldering suspicion, and more than likely 
their quick rejoinder will be—“What’s it 
to you?” When we explain impersonally 
that it is very much to us if they are to 
read our books, and that after all to re- 
veal their mother’s name will be no very 
damaging admission, the cloud blows over 
and there is no more trace of the little 
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storm when they indifferently give us all 
the details we wish. So sudden are their 
changes and moods, so violent their little 
outbursts, that we must needs be on the 
qui vive in our dealings with them. But 
yet they are so lovable that we can never 
be vexed with them for long. 

It cannot be far amiss to put into this 
paper a picturesque Sicilian woman who 
has grown old in years but is still a child 
in spirit. She loves a fairy story as much 
as she did sixty years ago, and listens with 
the same breathless credulity. One night 
about twilight as I sat on the front steps 
with her and several little Italian children, 
listening to her tales of the old home coun- 
try, there came a silence in our little group. 
Suddenly Angel Licavoli asked, “Teacher, 
what is God like?” With a feeling that 
our friend of riper experience could give 
us more satisfaction, I repeated the ques- 
tion to her. Her sweet old face surrounded 
by the white curls was a study in simple 
faith as she assured us, “Maybe She is 
like the holy pictures.” 

When I approach the subject of the 
Russian Jew, I do it with a great humble- 
ness and fear lest I do not do it justice. 
So much have they had to overcome, and 
such tenacity and perseverance have they 
shown in overcoming it! Straight from 
the Pales of Kief, Ketchinoff, and Odessa 
they come to settle in the nearest to a 
pale we have to offer. Great has been their 
poverty; a long-standing terror with them, 
and along with it in many cases persecu- 
tion, starvation, and social ostracism. Pov- 
erty in all but spirit and mind. The great 
leveler to them is education, and it is no 
uncommon thing for the Jewish father to 
sacrifice himself in order to better his son, 
to take upon himself that greatest of sac- 
rifices, daily grind and deprivation. Not 
only this generation, but the one before and 
the one before that. They cannot keep up 
such a white-hot search for learning with- 
out sooner or later finding out what is wis- 
dom—real wisdom. Stripped of all but bare 
necessities, they come to possess a sense of 
value that is remarkably true. We come 


into contact then with the offspring of such 
conditions, simple and direct in manner and 
having a passionate impersonal curiosity. 
Always asking, searching for the real 
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things, eager for that which will render 
them impervious to their sordid surround- 
ings, they have thrown aside all super- 
fluous mannerisms and get easily to the 
heart of things. Accustomed to the great- 
est repression, and exclusion from all 
schools and institutions of the sort, the free 
access to so many books is an endless joy 
to them. They browse among the shelves 
lovingly, and instinctively read the best we 
have to offer. Tales from the ancient He- 
brews, history, travel—these are the books 
they take. But what they read most glad- 
ly is biography. It is just as difficult to 
find a life of Lincoln on the shelves as it 
is to find an Altsheler—and of comparisons 
is that not the strongest? Heroes of all 
sorts attract the Jewish child, heroes in 
battles, statesmen and leaders in adventure, 
conquest, business. If a hero is also a 
martyr, their delight knows no bounds. 
We know now that we need be surprised 
at nothing; extreme cases have come at 
Crunden to be the average, if I may be per- 
mitted to be paradoxical. We were in- 
terested but not surprised when Sophie 
Polopinsk, a little girl but a short time from 
Russia, wheeled up the truck, climbed with 
great difficulty upon it and promptly lost 
herself in a volume of Tolstoi’s “Resurrec- 
tion” a volume almost as large as the 
small person herself, and formidable with 
its Russian characters. In telling you of Sol 
Flotkin I may be giving you the history of 
a dozen or so small Russian Jews who have 
come to Crunden. At the age of ten, Sol 
had read all of Gorki, Tolstoi, Turgenev 
and Dostoievski in the original and then 
devoured Hugo and Dumas in the language 
of his adoption. The library with Sol be- 
came an obsession. He was there waiting 
for the doors to open in the morning, and 
at nine o'clock at night we would find him 
on the adult side, probably behind the radi- 
ator, lost to us, but almost feverishly alive 
in his world of imagination that some great 
man had made so real for him. It was 
to Crunden branch that the truant officer 
came when the school authorities reported 
him absent from his place. It was there, 
too, his father came, imploring, “Could we 
not refuse Sol entrance?” The poor man 
demanded, did we know that at twelve and 
one o'clock at night he was often compelled 
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to go out and find the boy, only to discover 
him crouched under the street light with a 
copy of “War and peace” lovingly upon 
his young knees? And there are many 
others like Sol. Is it not inspiring to the 
librarian to work with children who must 
be coaxed, not to read good books, but to 
desist from reading them? 

Among the Jewish people the word “rad- 
ical” is in high favor—it is the open sesame 
to their sympathy. For the ordinarylayman, 
radicalism, for some unexplained reason, is 
associated with the words Socialism, An- 
archism, etc. The deep dyed conservative, 
to whom comes the picture of flaunting red 
at the mention of the word, would be sur- 
prised to learn in what simple cases it is 
often used. We have, for instance, an 
organization meeting once a week under 
the head of the “Radical Jewish School.” 
When the secretary came to us for the first 
time we asked him what new theory they 
intended to work out. Their radical de- 
parture from custom consisted only in 
teaching to the children a working Yiddish 
in order that the Jewish mother might 
understand her amazingly American child, 
in order to lessen the tragedy of misunder- 
standing which looms large in a family of 
this sort. They are setting at defiance the 
old Jewish School which taught its chil- 
dren only a Hebrew taken from the Tal- 
mud, a more perfect but seldom used lan- 
guage. Not so terrifying that. 

Children who are forced to forage for 
themselves from a very early age, as most 
of our youngsters are, develop while yet 
very young a sense of responsibility and a 
certain initiative seldom found in more ten- 
derly nurtured children. It is the normal 
thing in the life of a girl in our neighbor- 
hood when she reaches the age of eight or 
nine years to have solely in her charge a 
younger brother or sister. When she jumps 
rope or plays jacks or tag she does it with 
as much joy as her sister of happier cir- 
cumstances—but with a deftness foreign 
to the sheltered child she tucks away under 
her arm the baby, which after six weeks 
becomes almost a part of herself. Often 
we will fearfully exhort her to hold the 
baby’s back, etc. Invariably the child will 
smile indulgently at us, as at a likeable but 
irresponsible person, and change the posi- 
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tion of the infant not one whit. She is 
really the mother, she feels, with a mother’s 
knowledge of what the baby needs; we 
are only nice library teachers. Their pride 
in the baby and their love for it sometimes 
even exceeds that of the mother who js 
forced to be so much away from the little 
ones. From five years of age the boys 
are expected to manage for themselves—to 
fight their own battles, literally—and to 
look out for themselves in general. Nat- 
urally they possess a self-reliance greater 
than other children of their age. We come 
into contact with this inthe library in the 
child’s more or less independent choice of 
books and his free criticism—often remark- 
ably keen—of the contents. Another place 
where the children show initiative is in the 
formation of clubs, which is a great diver- 
sion of theirs. Seldom does a week pass 
without a crowd of children coming to us 
petitioning for the use of one of the club 
rooms. Often these clubs are of short 
duration, but some of them have been in 
existence for years. Sometimes they arc 
literary, sometimes purely social—but more 
often dramatic. In the dramatic club the 
children, starved for the brighter things of 
life—can pretend to their hearts’ content, 
and their keen imagination can make it 
all vividly realistic for them. They choose 
their own plays, draw the parts, make their 
costumes and carry out their own concep. 
tion of the different roles. Astonishingly 
well they do it too. Is it any wonder that with 
their drab unhappy lives in mind, fairies 
and beautiful princesses figure largely? It 
seems to me that a singularly pathetic touch 
is the fact that yearly the “Merry Making 
Girls Club” spends weeks and weeks of 
preparation for an entertainment given for 
the benefit of the Pure Milk and Ice Fund 
for the poor babies of St. Louis, they them- 
selves being the most liable to become bene- 
ficiaries of the fund. 

A very small thing is sufficient to fire 
their imagination. The most trivial inci- 
dent will suggest to them the formation of 
a club—a gilt crown, an attractive name, 
etc. An amusing instance has lately come 
up in this connection. Several boys of 
about thirteen or fourteen asked the use 
of one of the club rooms for the “Three 
C’s.” Very reticent they were about the 
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nature of this organization. Finally amid 
rather embarrassed giggles the truth came 
out—a picture show in the neighborhood 
had distributed buttons bearing the picture 
and name of the popular favorite, which 
buttons were sufficient reason to form the 
“Charlie Chaplin Club.” 

When we think of many foreigners of 
different nationality together, there comes 
to most of us from habit the idea first sug- 
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gested by Mr. Zangwill of amalgamation. 
I think most of us at Crunden do not like 
to feel that our branch and others like it 
are melting pots; at any rate of a heat so 
fierce that it will melt away the national 
characteristics of each little stranger—so 
fierce that it will level all picturesqueness 
into deadly sameness. Rather, just of a 
glow so warm that it melts almost imper- 
ceptibly the racial hate and antagonism. 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE NEW YORK 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION* 
By R. EastMan 


Tue New York Library Association was 
organized in Albany on Friday, July 11, 
1890, with how many original members I 
never knew. The call for the meeting was 
issued by Melvil Dewey, who was then both 
secretary of the State University and direc- 
tor of the State Library. The annual con- 
vocation held for three days in the Senate 
Chamber had adjourned at noon. The 
library meeting began at 3 p. m. in a large 
room of the State Library and continued 
till its business was completed at 6 o'clock. 
Hon. George W. Curtis, chancellor of the 
University, presided. Forty-three persons 
were present, including four regents, 20 
women and _ several librarians, library 
trustees, school principals and college presi- 
dents and professors. The names are not 
all recorded. Of the four regents we are 
sure of Chancellor Curtis, Pliny T. Sex- 
ton and Andrew S. Draper, then state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. Rev. 
Dr. Upson, afterward chancellor, may have 
been the fourth, Mr. Dewey was the 
secretary of the meeting and the moving 
spirit. Mr. Curtis was opposed to the 
movement, but remarked in his quiet way 
that while the immediate importance of the 
association had not greatly impressed him 
and the interest shown by the libraries was 
slight, he was nevertheless sure that if he 
felt as Mr. Dewey evidently did, he should 
urge it with all his might. Mr. Peck, of 


“Paper presented at the meeting of the New York 
Library Association, Haines Falls, September 27, 1915. 


Gloversville, and Mr. Sickley, of Pough- 
keepsie, were present. Mr. Biscoe, Mr. John- 
ston and Mr. Howell of the State Library, 
were there, of course. Of the women, we 
are quite sure of Miss Cutler, Miss Sey- 
mour, Miss Woodworth, Miss Jones, Miss 
Nina Browne, Miss Wheeler, and Miss 
Foote, all of them connected with the Al- 
bany office. On motion of Mr. Sickley, it 
was voted to organize an association, and 
a constitution was adopted. Mr. Sickley 
wrote to Miss Underhill on August 30, 
1915: . . . if you had asked me about 
the number present I should have said 
there were less than twenty, and probably 
not over a dozen. My reason for 
thinking there was but a small number 
present was not only my own observa- 
tion, but also the attitude of Chancellor 
Curtis, who seemed very much opposed to 
organizing an association at that time, and 
the principal reason he gave was the small 
attendance. Mr. Dewey was very anxious to 
perfect an organization at that meeting in 
order that New York state should be 
among the first, if not the first state, to 
have one. The chancellor opposed it by 
reason of the small attendance, saying 
that it was evident that there was not 
sufficient interest to warrant it. No one 
seemed inclined to oppose the chancellor, 
who dominated the meeting, and Mr. 
Dewey was apparently very uneasy for 
fear the scheme would fall through, so I 
crossed over to where he was sitting, and 
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in a whisper asked him if it would not be 
well to bring the matter to a definite action 
by a motion. ‘That is just what I wish 
would be done,’ he replied, so I returned to 
my seat and securing the floor, moved that 
a state library association be formed. The 
motion was immediately seconded, I think 
by Mr. Peck. The chancellor again spoke 
in opposition, repeating what he had before 
said, about the small attendance, and asked 
the gentleman from Poughkeepsie (my- 
self) to withdraw the motion. This I de- 
clined to do, and someone securing the 
floor, reminded the chancellor in a few 
words that numbers were not always 
required to start an organization, and 
called his attention to the time when he 
and two or three others organized the Civil 
Service Reform Association, which since 
had become powerful and influential. 

“There was some little amusement at 
the chancellor’s expense, and although he 
did not entirely give up his opposition, he 
graciously acquiesced in the vote, which 
was almost, if not fully, unanimous in 
favor of the organization.” 

Mr. Gallup, the first secretary of the 
association, wrote, October 19, 1915, from 
Boston: “Mr. Curtis took quite a decided 
stand, as I recall it, against the formation 
at that time of such an organization. I, 
being quite youthfully rash, sto.d up for 
about the first time in my life in public and 
made an enthusiastic appeal to the assem- 
bled company in opposition to Mr. Curtis’ 
judgment, and the day was carried for the 
organization. Probably, as a result of this, 
I was made temporary secretary and treas- 
urer.” 

Mr. Dewey was elected president, with 
an executive board including, with the 
president, W. S. Butler, of the New York 
Society Library; J. C. Sickley, of Pough- 
keepsie; G. B. Gallup, of Albany Y. M. 
A.; and A. L. Peck, of Gloversville. 
The constitution required from each mem- 
ber a registration fee of one dollar and 
limited the annual assessment in the future 
to one dollar. Practically there were no 
expenses for three or four years while the 
business was transacted in Mr. Dewey's 
office. 

As the official record of the original 
meeting is found defective, a personal ex- 
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planation may be in order. I was chosen 
secretary three years afterward. It was at 
a meeting held on Friday, July 21, 1893, in 
connection with the conference of the 
A. L. A. at Chicago. The New York meet- 
ing followed a certain dinner to which 27 
persons sat down at a table spread upon 
the roof the New York building at the 
Columbian Exposition. The business of 
the association was continued late into the 
evening under the stars. I was not there. 
As soon as I heard of my election I wrote 
to the secretary of the previous year and 
was surprised to hear from her that she 
had no records, and that she was equally 
surprised to learn that she had been secre- 
tary for a year without knowing it. She 
was hardly to blame, as this was her first 
notice. I am happy to be able to add that, 
if there was any fault, she was forgiven, 
and, 13 years later, was chosen and served 
as president of the association; and also, 
that, to the great satisfaction and joy of 
us all, she has now attained the supreme 
and well-deserved honor of the presidency 
of the A. L. A. 

But this does not help the records. After 
my first disappointment I looked for the 
former secretary, Mr. George B. Gallup, 
once of Albany, who held the office for the 
first two years. But I looked in vain. He 
had left the library and the city, and I have 
never found him nor any trace of any 
papers which he might have had.* Conse- 
quently, my first official task was to con- 
struct the records of three years to cover 
no less than six meetings, three of which I 
had not attended, and two of them having 
taken place before I myself had been so 
much as born into the library world. 

Fortunately, my task was not really diffi- 
cult while I had access to the many circu- 
lars, calls and reports of the director of 
the State Library, and, best of all, while 
I had the Lirprary JOURNAL, in which he 
had printed all essential matters relating te 
the association. But a register of the 
original names I have never found. 

New York holds the record of July 11, 
1890, as the first state to organize a library 


*At the close of the reading of this paper, it was 
announced that Mr. Gallup was living in Boston. 
A letter of inquiry was sent to his address. His re- 
ply has recently been received, and an extract there- 
rom is given above. 
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association; and this, notwithstanding the 
fact that New Hampshire, which had long 
shown a habit of priority in library affairs, 
had, on August 16, 1889, obtained from the 
legislature an act incorporating 50 men, 
whose names appear in the bill, as the 
New Hampshire Library Association. 
This act authorized any three of the per- 
sons named to call a meeting for organiza- 
tion. But for some reason the call was 
delayed. 

In the Liprary yourNAL for May, 1890, 
is a brief article by Mr. Dewey on “The 
library and the state,” in which he gives 
the full text of this New Hampshire char- 
ter, and, in view of the meeting of the 
A. L. A. appointed for Fabyan’s in the 
following September, he adds: “The New 
Hampshire people will probably accept my 
proposal to meet for the organization of 
their State Association at the same time 
with the A. L. A. and A. S. L. meeting in 
the White Mountains to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all three associations.” 

But this was to be in September, and 
meantime it was the duty of the secretary of 
the University of the State of New York to 
make ready for the Annual Convocation at 
Albany in July. To this high festival the 
college, academy and high school people 
would come in large numbers. Surely they 
were all interested in libraries. By the law 
of 1889 the regents had just received 
power to charter libaries, and approved li- 
braries were admitted to seats in the Con- 
vocation as institutions of the University 
on an equal footing with colleges and 
academies. 

And what was more natural, indeed, 
more inevitable, than to call the librarians 
to the Convocation and to ask the school 
men to tarry for an afternoon to take 
counsel in the library interest? Hence, the 
time chosen for action is readily explained. 
This was in July. 

The librarians of Iowa organized a like 
association September 2d, and New Hamp- 
shire came third about September oth. 
The Massachusetts Club followed on No- 
vember 13th and the New Jersey Associa- 
tion December 29th. Thus five state asso- 
ciations were launched in that great library 
year of 1890. To this record should be 
added a note of the first state commission, 
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that of Massachusetts, authorized by law, 
May 28th of the same year, and with a 
provision for state aid on a larger scale 
than ever before. 

A remark by Mr. Dewey at the original 
New York meeting, to the effect that 
“There were 10,000 libraries in the state’— 
in the schools, of course—‘“but not ten 
trained librarians,” reminds us that the 
Library School had been moved to Albany 
in 1889. 

The New York association held its next 
meeting at Fabyan’s on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 11, 1890, in connection with the meeting 
of the A. L. A. It was the announced plan 
of the leaders to encourage a library asso- 
ciation in each state, meeting annually at 
home, and also meeting annually with the 
A. L. A. A list of names of those present 
at this meeting of New Yorkers is pre- 
served. 

These are: Mr. Harris, of Cornell; R. B. 
Poole, of New York; Mr. G. H. Baker, of 
Columbia; Miss E. M. Coe and Dr. Miller, 
of New York Free Circulating Library; 
Miss Walker, of Olivet Church Library, 
New York; Miss Louise Cutler, of Aguilar 
Library, and Mr. Gallup, of Albany, Y. M. 
A.; and these from the State Library: Mr. 
and Mrs. Dewey, Mr. Biscoe, Miss Sey- 
mour, Mrs. Loomis, and Mr. Sexton, of 
the Board of Regents of New York—14 
in all. 

At this meeting, on motion of Regent 
Sexton, it was voted to hold the annual 
meeting and election of officers regularly 
at the time of the Convocation in Albany. 
This rule was duly observed the next year, 
and, after that, was quietly forgotten. 

In 1891 the A. L. A. went to San Fran- 
cisco, and there was but one New York 
meeting which was held at Albany, Friday, 
July ro. 

In 1892 there was special interest in the 
promotion of library extension under the 
new University Law which opened the way 
for systematic state work on a much 
broader scale than before. In May, the 


association met with the A. L. A. at Lake- 
wood, N. J., where it elected officers and 
met again at the Convocation at Albany in 
July. Full stenographic reports of both 
these meetings are on file and in print. 

In 1893, there was only the Chicago meet- 
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ing already mentioned. This was with the 
A. L. A., and in 1894 there was a meeting 
at Lake Placid, also with the A. L. A. 
At this meeting the statement of the “proper 
standard” for a public library was first 
formulated and adopted by the association 
in almost the very words in which it still 
stands in the regents’ rules. 

It was in 1895 that the association, at the 
age of five, began to cast off its leading 
strings and to be no longer a mere attach- 
ment to either the Convocation or to the 
A. L. A., though sincerely attached to both. 
First, it accepted an invitation to a joint 
meeting and a dinner with its elder sister 
in New York City. The New York Li- 
brary Club, founded in 1885, had enrolled 
a strong membership of leading librarians 
and was celebrating its tenth birthday in 
January. The few librarians from “up 
state” who went down on that occasion 
were cordially received and freely enter- 
tained. 

After this, the State Association called a 
meeting in May at the Buffalo Library. 
That was a long way off, and it was not 
strange if New York City felt little concern 
and did not go. But a meeting was held 
and was counted a success; a local success, 
at least. Miss Hazeltine came from James- 
town with a diagram of the eight western 
counties, showing where the libraries were 
Iccated and how much more room there 
remained for more. A professor from the 
Fredonia Normal School and the superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo schools emphasized 
the relations of the schools and the libra- 
ries. The attendance was small. I think 
that there was one from Albany and, from 
beyond Albany, none. Gloversville sent 
one; Utica two, Miss Cutler and Miss Un- 
derhill. It was a western meeting and 
more than half of them from Buffalo. 

The next year, in 1896, the association 
again visited New York in mid-winter and 
went to Syracuse in the early summer, 
where Mr. Larned gave one of his delight- 
ful papers. In 1897, the annual meeting 
was in Rochester; and in 1898 in Utica. 
In 1899 we met at Poughkeepsie, February 
15, for a short meeting, and joined in the 
New York Club meeting in New York City 
on the following day. The annual meeting 
was held at Niagara Falls in October. 
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These statements cover the first ten years, 
During the first five years, each meeting 
had but one session. During the following 
five years, there were usually three sessions 
at each gathering: one in the afternoon, 
another, of a more popular character, in 
the evening, following a social hour and a 
cup of tea, and, on the following morning, 
another session. The meetings were good 
and profitable. But they were essentially 
local. Poughkeepsie did not go to Buffalo, 
and Rochester did not even go to Utica, 
and New York City and Brooklyn stayed 
at home. The attendance could not, at any 
place or at any time, be said to represent 
the libraries of the state. We excused this 
on the ground of the large area to be cov- 
ered and the magnificent distance. But 
there was a strong feeling of something 
lacking. 

The thing that happened at Niagara Falls 
in 1899 was the election of Dr. James H. 
Canfield, of Columbia University, as presi- 
dent. It was a very singular election, too. 
He came from New York City, sent, as he 
said, by President Butler, to get acquainted 
with the librarians of the state. He was 
personally unknown until he introduced 
himself. After he had spoken once, he was 
asked to speak again. His cordial ways 
and happy speech, his good sense, and his 
high conceptions of the meaning of the 
public library, won instant appreciation. 
By the close of the evening meeting he was 
an old and tried friend. When he did not 
appear at breakfast, we heard that he had 
left town. When the time for election came 
there was no ticket and not more than 25 
voters. Ballot after ballot was cast with 
no choice. Mismanagement, of course. 
The members became discouraged and 
tired. The office had gone begging when 
someone mentioned Dr. Canfield’s name. 
We looked at one another doubtingly, won- 
dering if the dignity of the association 
would permit such a rash commitment. 
Then, the election went with a rush and, 
being absent, he could not refuse. 

After the somewhat difficult task of per- 
suading him to accept had been accom- 
plished, he began to ask about a central 
city to be in future the constant rallying 
point at which the librarians might every 
year find one another. He wished to avoid 
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the scattering effect of local interests, and 
Utica was about to be chosen. Then Mr. 
Dewey caught his ear and the result we 
know. It was the invention of “library 
week,” meaning a somewhat prolonged stay 
in some attractive spot in which the appeal 
and ministry of recreation would have a 
chance to reach the heart and hold the 
mind down to business as a secondary in- 
terest. You all know how it worked. New 
York and Brooklyn went to Lake Placid, 
went gladly and with enthusiasm. There 
were the lakes, the woods, and the moun- 
tains, and there was Dr. Canfield. It was 
a delightful week, and the New York Li- 
brary Association, then ten years old, was 
born anew. The committees of the A. L. A. 
came to look on and enjoy and do business, 
and still other library leaders came from 
other states. Library week was at once an 
institution. On Thursday evening, the 
association voted to meet thenceforward 
but once a year, and it was further voted 
to establish “library week” at Lake Placid. 
I can recall, however, some distinct im- 
pressions of a certain meeting of indigna- 
tion held after adjournment of that session 
in a corner of the office of the club. There 
were only three or four who were in it, 
but by the following evening the whole 
registry of attendance at that meeting had 
been carefully analyzed. It was admitted 
by every one that the meeting then in 
progress was clearly the largest and the 
best from every point of view that the asso- 
ciation had ever known; but the question 
was raised whether that particular com- 
pany, large and influential as it was, had a 
right to go off into the woods to enjoy a 
merry time and still pretend to represent 
the library interests of so great a state. 
The exact figures are not now available. 
I must speak from memory. Out of an 
attendance of 115 persons not more than 
15 libraries free for circulation were rep- 
resented. And only one or two of these 
had less than 4000 books. There were 175 
free public libraries in the state, and not 
one-tenth of that number were at Lake 
Placid. It was our burning problem how 


to extend sympathy and aid to the smallest 
and the neediest, and these would not and 
could not come to Lake Placid. Those who 
came would naturally come from cities and 
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from the great libraries of reference where 
the qualifications and the salaries were 
higher. They were all delightful people, 
and would, of course, make a good meet- 
ing, but there was work to be done—mis- 
sionary work. Then it was squarely and 
publicly proposed that, instead of one meet- 
ing in the state each year, there should be 
no less than ten; the others to be local 
meetings, indeed, but all to be under the 
direction of a committee of the association. 
The proposal was heartily seconded and 
accepted. Indeed, it roused a great deal 
of enthusiasm, and then and there the sys- 
tem of “library institutes,” planned to 
cover the entire state, was born. A year 
later the committee presented its plan, and 
in 1901 the institute work was fairly started. 
Two or three years later it became evident 
that too many of the smaller libraries were 
still untouched, and the number of yearly 
meetings was increased to 30. At the same 
time steps were taken to organize local 
library clubs, some of which are now active 
and flourishing, such as the St. Lawrence 
Club, centering at Watertown; the Hudson 
Valley Club, at Poughkeepsie; the South- 
ern Tier Club, at Binghamton; and those 
at Syracuse and Rochester. These are the 
promising children of the association. 

But this brings us down to recent history 
of which there is no need that this com- 
pany should be reminded. The association 
has never lost the unifying, inspiring influ- 
ence which it received in 1900 at Lake 
Placid, and the growing system of library 
institutes has made it truly a working and 
a growing body. 

This account is not complete without a 
distinct acknowledgment of debt to those 
who made the association and determined 
its course. 

Mr. Dewey was the origin and the mo- 
tive power of the enterprise. He had al- 
ready become a leading figure in the library 
world. Before he left college, in 1874, he 
had devised and put in use the Decimal 
Classification of books. He had been 
among the foremost in founding the 
LipRARY JOURNAL, the American Library 
Association, and the Library Bureau, all 
in 1876. He was a founder of the New 
York Library Club in 1885 and the creator 
of the Library School at Columbia College 
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in 1887. In 1888 his notable address be- 
fore the State Convocation, in July, on the 
educational power of libraries made him 
in the following December the secretary of 
the University of the State of New York 
and director of the State Library, and he 
then located his school in the state capitol. 
Then he sought for larger sympathy and 
co-operation in this association of library 
workers, and carried his point against high 
opposition. For three years he was presi- 
dent of the association, all activities cen- 
tered at his office, and he won library ap- 
propriations from the legislature. In 1900, 
in a time of stress, his proposal for “library 
week” at Lake Placid broadened, com- 
pacted and established a scattered and 
somewhat discouraged association. 
Another word also is due in this connec- 
tion to the memory of that devoted, un- 
tiring, absolutely unselfish worker, Adolph 
L. Peck, of Gloversville, an original mem- 
ber of this association and of its executive 
board, who served it, as he served his own 
and all the other libraries, with rare intel- 
ligence, unwearying patience and shrewd 
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common sense, whenever and wherever he 
could to his latest breath. 

Among the library trustees of the state 
there was none who was more constant in 
attendance, more hearty in his identifica- 
tion with our work or more wise in his 
counsels, than the lamented John E. Bran- 
degee, of Utica. 

And still further tribute should be paid 
to Dr. Canfield, who is, and is to be, re- 
membered by us as the strong and eloquent 
advocate of our faith; a very apostle of the 
public library, always ready to proclaim 
the mission of the book and so to add un- 
common power to the popular appeal of 
the library institutes. He went up and 
down the state, largely at his own expense, 
and with a new speech for every occasion 
that was each time better than the speech 
that went before it, he set in motion a 
strong current of popular desire for books. 

The association has been well served by 
others, the list of whose names is too long 
to be repeated here. It is still strong in a 
vigorous and united membership. It is our 
part to hold it true to its purpose. 


SOME BOOKS IN THE YALE COLLECTION OF 
KUROPEAN WAR LITERATURE* 


By Mitprep FULLER 


WE all know that the European war is a 
contest of the pen as well as of the sword, 
and that it has already called forth in all 
countries a voluminous literature—a litera- 
ture which is rapidly increasing and bids 
fair to soon overrun our book shelves. 
Yale, whose guiding principle is that of in- 
terested neutrality is collecting extensively, 
so that we may have in the future full re- 
sources for the study of the war. We are 
trying to collect impartially and to afford 
the fullest possible representation to all 
sides—at least one third of our books at 
the present moment are in foreign lan- 
guages. Every alumnus now in the coun- 
tries at war has had urged upon him the im- 
portance of gathering for the library any 


*Abridged from © prow read at a meeting of the 
Connecticut Library Association held at Norfolk, Ct., 
October 7, 1915. 


and every item bearing upon the great con- 
flict and much of that material will not be 
sent at present but will be held until the 
war is over. Only the other day a Yale 
man, a Rhodes scholar, came into the li- 
brary straight from relief work in Bel- 
gium with a traveling bag full of photo- 
graphs, post-cards, and pamphlets pertain- 
ing to the conflict, two German helmets and 
gifts of gratitude from Belgium people— 
chief among them a gayly painted wooden 
shoe on which were the words “Gratitude 
to America.” 

Our first and most reliable source of 
information is the many colored books in 
which each government offers its contribu- 
tion of diplomatic evidence upon the origin 
of the war and the negotiations which pre- 
ceded it. The French yellow book, the Ger- 
man white book, the Austro-Hungarian red 
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book vie with each other in editions and 
translations. Our latest contribution is the 
Italian green book. We have only two 
German editions, six English translations, 
one Danish translation, and one Dutch 
translation of the German white book—so 
far. These books are important as his- 
torical sources—perhaps I should say will 
be important as source material when our 
schools and colleges study the war. 

These official documents give us the im- 
mediate causes, and a great many zealous 
authors have attempted to put before us 
the fundamental causes. We ask, Who is 
to blame? What does it all mean? How 
did it come about? and books answering 
those questions leaped into the rank of best 
sellers last fall. The Boston Transcript 
says that all who desire to understand bet- 
ter the causes of the great war should read 
Frank J. Adkin’s “The war, its origins and 
warnings.” James Beck, former assistant 
attorney of the United States, wrote on 
“The evidence of the case; an analysis of 
the diplomatic records submitted by Eng- 
land, France, Russia, and Germany” and 
finds Germany guilty at the “supreme court 
of civilization” while Karl Helfferich in his 
“The dual alliance vs. the triple entente” 
reviews the same records and reaches a 
different conclusion. A popular book is 
J. W. Allen’s “Germany and Europe,” in 
which the Independent says the author 
“makes an honest and not altogether un- 
successful attempt to interpret the German 
point of view that he then criticizes and 
condemns.” Famous novelists have en- 
tered the European war literature ranks— 
Sir Gilbert Parker has written a carefully 
considered and statesmanlike volume en- 
titled: “World in the crucible; an account 
of the origins and conduct of the great 
war.” Arnold Bennett gives us “Liberty, a 
statement of the British case” while the 
book of the no less famous novelist, Co- 
nan Doyle, “The German war” or “Great 
Britain and the next war,” now ranks as 
one of those popular “I told you so” books. 
Brereton’s “Who is responsible?” is vig- 
orous enough in tone to satisfy the keenest 
partisan of the allies, while Prof. Burgess 
argues brilliantly for the Germans in “The 
European war of 1914, its causes, purposes 
and probable results.” Gilbert K. Chester- 
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ton hurls fiery invective at all things Prus- 
sian in his “Appetite of tyranny.” The 
London edition of this has the title: “The 
barbarism of Berlin.” It is constantly oc- 
curring among the war books that the 
American and English edition of the same 
thing have different titles, and we must 
watch out for it. It has also happened that 
a book appearing first anonymously in 
French, in a later English edition has the 
author’s name. Critics say an hour devoted 
to Rose’s “The origins of the war” is 
worth a hundred given to the reading of 
Bernhardi and the diplomatic papers. The 
Dial says that nowhere in England will 
one find as yet a fuller or better dis- 
cussion of the political and geographical 
changes which the war is capable of pro- 
ducing than in Gibbon’s “The new map of 
Europe; the story of the recent European 
diplomatic crises and wars and of Europe’s 
present catastrophe.” Our own American 
scholar, Albert B. Hart, gives us a useful 
and sane volume with the title: “The war in 
Europe, its causes and results.” 

After finding out who caused the war we 
ask, Why did they cause it? and books on 
the nations engaged in the war take up 
our_attention. “Nation of the war series” 
is concise and cheap and each volume has 
a bibliography at the end. The titles read: 
“Belgium and Belgian people,” “Austria and 
the Austrian people,” and so on. A volume 
convenient for reference in school and pub- 
lic libraries is Stanley Sheip’s “Handbook 
of the European war” containing extracts 
from diplomatic correspondence, statistics 
of the countries involved, and a very good 
list of best books of the war compiled by 
Corinne Bacon. For the history of Ger- 
many we must read those of the past year 
sparingly and turn back to those issued 
before the war. J. Ellis Barker has added 
100 pages on the war to his “Modern Ger- 
many” and brought it out in a fifth edition. 
The Nation says that Priest’s “Germany 
since 1740” is an admirably clear little 
book. A book which has caused a great 
deal of excitement is “I accuse,” by a real 
German of high rank, so the preface says, 
who warns his countrymen that they are 
the victims of the imperial hypnotist. A 
popular little book on “Belgium, her kings, 
kingdom and people” is by John MacDon- 
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nell. The Austrian consul at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Ludwig by name, has written an in- 
structive book on “Austria Hungary and 
the war” which the Bookman says is “a 
useful little storehouse of facts and dates 
not otherwise readily obtainable.” Stephen 
Graham’s “Russia and the world, a study 
of the war and statement of the world 
problems that now confront Russia and 
Great Britain” is of merit and importance. 

After dealing with the nations themselves 
we think of the men affected by the war. 
John MacDonnell presents to us a wise 
ruler, brave soldier and kind father in his 
“Life of His Majesty, Albert, King of the 
Belgians.” Critics say Mr. Beglie pos- 
sessed but meagre material for his life of 
“Kitchener, organizer of victory,” but it 
is interesting in the light of passing events. 
Other useful sketches of leaders of the allies 
are Cecil Chisholm’s “Sir John French” and 
“Gen. Joffre, by a French gunner.” Many 
books are prevalent on William II, with all 
kinds of titles, for example: “The Kaiser 
unmasked,” “Is the Kaiser insane?” prob- 
ably of English origin. But for unpreju- 
diced lives of the Kaiser we must go back 
to those published before 1914 as Shaw’s 
“William of Germany,” although “The 
German emperor as shown in his public 
utterances” by C. Gauss is a good selection 
and the compiler seems to be thoroughly 
neutral. 

Many biographies of Treitschke have re- 
cently appeared—the best perhaps Adolf 
Hausrath’s “Treitschke, his doctrine of 
German destiny and of international rela- 
tion, together with a study of his life and 
works.” And Nietzsche, “the mind that 
caused the great war,” vies with Treitschke 
for a prominent place in our times. For 
one who desires a survey of the former’s 
philosophy the Nation recommends W. H. 
Wright’s “What Nietzsche taught.” 

It seems to us that the majority of Eng- 
lishmen were indifferent to the call of their 
nation last summer. Afternoon tea was 
not served in the trenches, dontcherknow. 
And we seem to have proof of their indif- 
ference in the many speeches made by prom- 
inent men—Asquith, Lloyd-George, Lord 
Rosebery and others, with the purpose of 
awakening the British people to a realiza- 
tion of the vastness of the issues at stake. 
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Yale has also a large collection of gayly 
colored posters pleading for recruits—a 
brave smiling Tommy marching off to war 
saying, “Come along, boys”—a big military 
cap with the sentiment “If the cap fits you, 
join the army today”—a picture of Lord 
Roberts with the words “He did his duty— 
will you do yours?” The early posters 
urge the English to fight for their king and 
country, but after the German attack on 
Scarborough they read for king, home and 
country. 

The beginning of the war caused many 
books to be written on German militarism 
(one author calls it “Prussia’s devilish 
creed”) and Kultur. Ford M. Hueffer 
writes of the Prussianization of Germany 
in “When blood is their argument” and C. 
E. Chesterton pleads against Prussianism in 
“The Prussian hath said in his heart.” In 
Paterson’s “German culture,” men of stand- 
ing in the universities of Great Britain have 
presented a bird’s-eye view of religion, 
philosophy, history, politics, science, litera- 
ture, art, education and music as developed 
in Germany. 

The war has been written about from all 
points of view. Clarence Barron, publisher 
of the Wall St. Journal, gives us first hand 
information of the financial factors in- 
volved in “The audacious war.” “War and 
Lombard St.” by H. Withers is an account 
of the manner in which the world’s inter- 
national trade is conducted under the most 
trying conditions. The Yale University 
Press has just issued a scholarly volume by 
Edwin J. Clapp called “Economic aspects 
of the war; neutral rights, belligerent claims 
and American commerce in the years I914- 
1915.” Henry H. Hodges has given us the 
legal aspect in his “The doctrine of inter- 
vention.” The Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
says that a book that will be useful in 
many libraries despite its ephemeral nature 
is William Walling’s “The socialists and 
the war; a documentary statement of the 
position of the socialists of all countries 
with special reference to their peace policy.” 
A frank, clear exposition of Christianity 
and war is Charles Edward Jefferson’s 
“Christianity and international peace.” 
Charles W. Eliot discusses present inter- 
national relations in his “The road towards 
peace; a contribution to the study of the 
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causes of the European war and of the 
means of preventing war in the future.” 
The always interesting H. G. Wells sug- 
gests ways of securing peace in the future 
in “War that will end war.” We have 
many German pamphlets telling of the 
work of those at home, 

“Those who watch and wait and do each task 
With brave hands working while their brave 

lips pray.” 

and Mary F. Billington has given us a com- 
prehensive description of woman’s part in 
the relief of suffering in “Red Cross in 
war.” 

We Americans all have our opinions on 
the conflict and Charles Francis Adams, 
George Burton Adams, John Burroughs, 
Ralph Adams Cram, Richard Harding 
Davis, Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, 
W. D. Howells and 52 other prominent citi- 
zens have expressed their views in a book 
entitled: “Sixty American opinions on the 
war.” Theodore Roosevelt has told us his 
outspoken views in “America and the world 
war,” rather partisan in tone and sometimes 
unfair. Kuno Francke speaks for that 
silent majority of German Americans who 
with their new loyalty to America intact, 
still sympathize with the Fatherland, in 
his “A German-American’s confession of 
faith.” Many authors have tried to justify 
Germany and diminish the anti-German 
spirit in this country—chief among them 
Hugo Miinsterberg in “The war and Amer- 
ica” and its sequel “The peace and Amer- 
ica.” The A. L. A. Booklist says that they 
are “too bitterly partisan to have permanent 
value and interesting only as giving an indi- 
vidual point of view.” The Springfield Re- 
publican condemns as a mischievous book 
Roland G. Usher’s “Pan-Americanism, a 
forecast of the inevitable clash between the 
United States and Europe's victor,” but it is 
a popular theme—Van Zile writes “The 
game of empires: a warning to Americans,” 
with prefatory note by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Undoubtedly some of you have seen that 
cartoon from Punch of a newsboy riding 
in an automobile, cigar in mouth, absolutely 
indifferent to the people around him clam- 
oring for papers, with this inscription: 


“This is the newsboy at work on his pitch, 
’Tis the eye-witness boom which has made 
him so rich.” 
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And it is the first hand descriptions, the 
personal narratives of war correspondents 
that are the popular books of the day on 
the war. George Adams describes the polit- 
ical conditions in France on the eve of the 
outbreak of war in “Behind the scenes at 
the front.” Charles Barnard, of the New 
York Tribune tells of the doings of the 
American colony under the shadow of Ger- 
man invasion in “Paris war days’—illus- 
trated with interesting photographs. “Be- 
hind the scenes in warring Germany” by 
Edward L. Fox is a well-written account of 
a novel experience, although critics say he 
saw only what the Germans wanted him to 
see. An interesting story is Gladys Lloyd's 
“An Englishwoman's adventures in the 
German lines.” First published in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post or as it should be called 
the Gentleman's Home Journal, was Irvin 
Cobb’s “Paths of glory; impressions of war 
written at and near the front’”—a book of 
genuine interest if not a masterpiece of 
literature. Richard Harding Davis shows 
us that he is decidedly with the allies in his 
popular book of that title. Robert Dunn, 
equipped with a bicycle and a water bottle, 
tells us of his experiences in “Five fronts 
on the firing lines with English, French, 
Austrian, German and Russian troops.” A 
powerful book, impassioned but not preju- 
diced, grim though not gruesome, vivid and 
convincing is, says the Boston Transcript, 
Reginald W. Kauffman’s “In a moment of 
time; things seen on the bread-line of Bel- 
gium.” Powell's “Fighting in Flanders” 
gives a first-hand description of the devas- 
tation of unhappy Belgium. A _ popular 
book, in the first place because the author is 
well known in America, secondly because it 
deals with the little-known Austro-Russian 
campaign, is “Four weeks in the trenches,” 
by Fritz Kreisler. The best photographs of 
the Russian campaign are to be seen in 
Stanley Washburn’s “Field notes from the 
Russian front.” The Nation says that few 
professional writers have done as well as 
Eric Wood in “Notebook of an attaché; 
seven months in the war zone.” Our own 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge went to Europe 
and saw battles, went into the trenches, 
visited hospitals, prisons, and wrote about 
it in “What is back of the war”’—illustrated 
with photographs. 
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But a war correspondent whose imagin- 
ation is quicker than that of most men to 
see the horror and the ruin of war is in- 
capable, after all, of writing books that 
endure. The Athenaeum says that the fu- 
ture historian is likely to turn with con- 
fidence to G. H. Perris’s “The campaign 
of 1914 in France and Belgium.” The first 
of a series of books whose object is to put 
before the reader the main lines of the 
European war as it proceeds is Hilaire 
Belloc’s “A general sketch of the European 
war, the first phase.” Nelson’s “History of 
the war by John Buchan” bids fair to be 
a good text-book. A book which the Eng- 
lish Athenaeum says is chiefly remarkable 
for its omissions concerning the German 
method of conducting war, but which our 
own Independent quotes as the largest and 
most important work that has appeared on 
the German campaign, is Sven Hedin’s 
“With the German armies in the West.” 
A first aid volume to those still floundering 
among diplomatic documents is “The diplo- 
matic history of the war” by M. P. Price— 
a book consistently impartial. 

As is usual the sound of the cannon was 
heralded by an outburst of poetry, but one 
critic says that “most of the poets who have 
broken out in verse remind him of cooks 
doing rhymes by the kitchen fire when 
they ought to be getting dinner ready.” 
Laurence Binyon’s war-time verses have 
the title “Winnowing fan,” and Maurice 
Hewlett’s popular rhymes are called “Sing- 
songs of the war.” One knows what to ex- 
pect poetically of Richard Le Gallienne and 
is not disappointed in his “Silk-hat soldier, 
and other poems in war time.” Our own 
Percy Mackaye has published a book of 
poems on war and peace called “The pres- 
ent hour.” E. V. Lucas has collected patri- 
otic poems under the title “Remember Lou- 
vain” while Herbert Kaufmann has given 
us “The song of the guns” and “Little ald 
Selgium.” Some war anthologies are Fos- 
ter’s “Lord God of battles,” Elliott’s “Lest 
we forget,” and a fifth edition has already 
appeared of “Poems of the great war” rep- 
resenting the free offering of English poets 
—Noyes, Watson, Kipling, etc. 

The Nation says that it is one more hor- 
ror of war that under its influence the fan- 
tastic, the lightly imaginative Barrie should 
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become stodgy and move with all the play- 
ful grace of a hippopotamus in “Der Tag.” 
Mme. Nazimova played in New York last 
winter Marion Wentworth’s “War brides” 
which the A. L. A. Booklist calls a vivid, 
compelling, one-act play. A condensed 
drama which shows literary art (a rare 
thing among these war books) is “The sor- 
rows of Belgium” by Leonid Andreyev. 

The war has brought forth no literary 
masterpiece as yet. Just to mention two 
novelists, Florence Barclay and Robert 
Chambers, will show you the nature of the 
war fiction. The first real novel of any 
consequence dealing with the present war 
is, says the Outlook, Will Comfort’s “Red 
fleece,” while a spirited tale with an effect- 
ive plot is “At the sign of the sword; a 
story of love and war in Belgium” by Wil- 
liam Le Queux. 

The humorous books in our European war 
collection are mostly from the English 
point of view and so distinctly anti-German. 
“The book of William” with apologies to 
Edward Lear, author of “The book of non- 
sense” contains, 

“Wild William so wished to take Dover, he 

rushed through a field of blue clover, 
But some very large bees stung his nose and 
his knees, 

That he very soon turned tail on Dover.” 

A verse from Powell’s “The crown prince's 
first lesson book, or nursery rhymes for the 
times,” is 

“William the Grand, he ruled the land, 

John Bull he ruled the sea; 

And yet between them both, somehow 

They couldn’t quite agree.” 
The Punch alphabet of the war congratu- 
lates itself on having something for Z— 
Zeppelins. In Walter Emmanuel’s “Keep 
smiling, more news by liarless from German 
homes,” it says that in England the hatred 
of anything German is so intense that they 
lynched a man who had the German 
measles. As for the knitting craze they sa‘ 
everyone was “doing it” and those who 
had no wool to knit were knitting their 
brows. The war men-agerie by St. John 
Hammond contains this rhyme: 

“The Turkey bird we all know well; 

He looks a most important swell; 

But still he isn’t wise, you know, 

To let them pluck his feathers so; 


For when at last it’s time to sup, 
His former friends will cut him up.” 
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One of the best of the many war series 
is the “Oxford pamphlets”—a voluminous 
series (82 penny pamphlets had been issued 
in May of this year). Published by the 
Oxford University Press they are accurate 
and well written discussions of various as- 
pects of the war. An authoritative series 
is “Studies and documents on the war’— 
the original series is in French. Another 
French series of which we have 38 volumes 
so far dealing with all phases of the conflict 
is “Pages actuelles.” Chief among the 
many English series is “Papers for war 
time,” dealing not so much with the war as 
the effect of the war on English life. “La- 
bour and war pamphlets,” “From war to 
peace pamphlets,” “Victoria league leaflets” 
fill up the ranks of war literature. An ex- 
cellent series is the “Daily Telegraph war 
books,” dealing with the conflict from all 
points of view and written by well-known 
authorities. The Germanistic society of 
Chicago have issued “Pamphlets dealing 
with the war in Europe.” 

We have a collection of post-cards, of 
cartoons, of photographs. In our lobby 
we have immense war maps—on two of 
them the line of battle in the east and west 
respectively is kept up to date, changed 
every day by one of our students. Carl 
Flemming, a German publisher is issuing 
maps for the separate battles. 

Even thus early in this game of empires 
we have European war literature bibliogra- 
phies, although of course they are incom- 
plete. One we have found of use is “Books 
on the great war; an annotated bibliography 
of literature issued during the European 
conflict” by two English librarians, F. W. 
T. Lange and W. T. Berry. An English 
publisher’s list is G. W. Prothero’s. Hin- 
rich has issued bibliographies of war litera- 
ture making us realize what an enormous 
literature Germany is producing. It is said 
that France is not bringing forth as many 
books as the other nations at war. The Li- 
brary of Congress has published a “List 
of references on Europe and international 
politics in relation to the present issues.” 

But Yale is not the only library that 
aspires to a good war literature collection. 
The Library of Congress is planning for a 
complete collection and wrote us only the 
other day that L. C. will eventually have 
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cards for nearly all literature relating to 
the European war. Harvard is collecting 
war material, and the Library of Clark 
University has already 1500 volumes of 
war literature. The Boston Public Library 
is buying extensively, and the New York 
Public is buying everything both here and 
abroad. The St. Louis Public Library has 
added 500 books and pamphlets on the war 
the past year, and Dr. Arthur Bostwick 
suggests that “the librarians in the United 
States collectively ought to have pretty 
nearly everything that is issued. Perhaps 
after the war is over, if it ever does come 
to an end, we can get together and pub- 
lish a union list.” But the problem is not 
with these large libraries that are getting 
all the material that they can, but with the 
small library that can have only a few 
books and must have the best. And it seems 
almost futile at the present moment to at- 
tempt a selection, for events have moved 
fast and furiously since the summer of 
1914, and the war has been viewed from a 
wide range of angles and by many authors 
—all with different prejudices. I have 
tried to select from our yards of war book- 
shelves a few feet—this sounds like Charles 
W. Eliot’s five foot book shelf—which seem 
to me of general interest. But, after all 
while history is in the making, it is the peri- 
odical and newspaper that keep us up-to- 
date on war questions. 


Str Herscuert, the celebrated 
English astronomer, wrote in 1833: “Were 
I to pray for a taste which should 
stand me in stead under every variety of 
circumstances, and be a source of happi- 
ness and cheerfulness to me during life, and 
a shield against its ills, however things 
might go amiss, and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading. Give 
a man this taste, and the means of gratify- 
ing it, and you can hardly fail of making 
him a happy man. You place him in con- 
tact with the best society in every period of 
history, with the wisest, the wittiest, the 
tenderest, the bravest, and the purest char- 
acters who have adorned humanity. You 
make him a denizen of all nations, a con- 
temporary of all ages.” 
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I nave been asked to tell about the pub- 
licity work of the Wauseon Public Library. 
With less than two years of actual library 
experience I do not hope, nor would you 
expect, that I should speak about those 
phases of library publicity with which most 
of you were familiar long before I entered 
library work. But there is one phase of 
library publicity that I think you will 
generally agree has not yet been developed 
to the limits of its possibilities, especially 
as applied to the smaller libraries. That 
phase is the publicity that will deal effec- 
tively with the public outside the library. 

Perhaps I had better make the confes- 
sion here that I entered library work fol- 
lowing a brief experience with newspaper 
work. It was natural, therefore, that I 
should begin to relate the experiences of 
my new environment to those of the old. 
If one has ever had to do with a news- 
paper, especially with the weeklies and 
dailies in our smaller cities and towns, a 
fact that is brought very forcibly to one’s 
attention is that the newspaper is almost 
obliged to publish absolutely free of charge 
matter brought by public, semi-public and 
charitable organizations, whether or not 
the matter is of news interest. I had not 
been long in library work when I began to 
realize that the library as a modern educa- 
tional institution held as much for human 
interest as the school or any other public 
institution. Why, therefore, should the 
people not know as much about the work- 
ing of their public library as about the rest 
of their institutions? And yet it seemed 
that the only publicity received by the li- 
brary in the press was an occasional list 
of new books received. 

The first time that I had occasion to 
announce the receipt of new books I tried 
the experiment of making the announce- 
ment more than a mere author and title 
list, especially as regarded the non-fiction. 
Several of the books had at the time some- 
thing of current interest, and this fact I 
tried to feature at the very beginning. It 
was a news write-up pure and simple, and 


*Read before the section for small libraries at the 
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PUBLICITY FOR VILLAGE LIBRARIES* 
By Howarp B. Sonn, Librarian, Wauseon, Ohio, Public Library 


as such it was published in the news col- 
umns of the local press, all of the pub- 
lishers willingly, and even gladly, giving 
the space free. And the result—well, there 
were enough inquiries to show that interest 
had been aroused, and it was not long be- 
fore it was revealed that many people in 
the community, and some of those among 
the apparently more intelligent, had little 
conception of the function of a public 
library except as a place to get novels and 
books for children. 

Ever since its opening, nine years ago, 
the Wauseon Library has been doing ex- 
cellent work in connection with the local 
clubs for women and the public schools. 
In fact, it is a school district library. But 
in common with most other libraries, I 
suspect, it has not been permitted the privi- 
lege of having the general adult public 
use its reading and reference rooms. So 
here was opportunity for another experi- 
ment. The next newspaper publicity 
briefly described the resources of the read- 
ing and reference rooms and the use of 
the periodical indexes, also referring to the 
pioneer work of the late William F. Poole. 
The aim was to make known to the busy 
man of affairs in as direct a manner as 
possible the fact that the public library can 
usually answer immediately his inquiry 
concerning some topic of current interest, 
and, moreover, can place before him more 
material on the topic than he can find any- 
where else in the community. Again was 
newspaper publicity justified by its results. 
And the work thus begun was followed up 
by inviting adult visitors into the reference 
room should they visit the library during 
any but rush hours. 

A rather unusual experience from this 
newspaper publicity came from published 
accounts of the Saturday story-hour for 
children. Almost immediately one of the 
publishers received an inquiry from a far- 
distant township as to whether or not 
country children could come to the story- 
hours. Ever quick to see an advantage 
that would boost the business of the com- 
munity, this publisher suggested that the 
Saturday story-hours not only be made 
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available to the children from the country, 
but that a special effort be made to give 
the fact all possible publicity, as it would 
be an inducement for country people to do 
their Saturday trading in Wauseon by 
providing a place for the entertainment 
and safekeeping of children. We did once 
make the announcement, and some Satur- 
day visitors took advantage of the invita- 
tion. But we did not repeat the invitation, 
nor make any extended effort along this 
line, largely because of the lack of facili- 
ties for successfully carrying out such a 
plan on the busiest library day of the week. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help but think 
that the newspaper publisher suggested a 
most successful means for actually demon- 
strating the usefulness of the library. 

One very desirable means of publicity 
for the librarian, it seems to me, is to call 
public attention to the resources of the 
library in matters of local history and of 
current local interest. For not only does 
he thus reach many people that he could 
not otherwise easily reach, but he is also 
performing a public duty that is not likely 
to be performed by any other person in 
the community, the important incidents of 
which are often lost to record entirely 
through neglect. For instance, many of 
you are probably familiar with the auto- 
biography of the Rev. A. M. Rihbany, the 
prominent Unitarian minister of Boston, 
who rose to the ministry from a struggling 
Syrian immigrant. His life-story first ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly and then 
in book form under the title, “A far jour- 
ney.” Now it so happened that for several 
years Mr. Rihbany was a resident of Wau- 
seon; that he maried a Fulton county girl, 
and had his first pastorate in a neighbor- 
ing village. When, therefore, his auto- 
biography appeared it seemed to the ad- 
vantage of the library to remind the people 
of the community through the local news- 
papers that Wauseon was receiving pub- 
licity in a current magazine through the 
life-story of a distinguished former resi- 
dent, and, furthermore, that this magazine 
came to the public library. And to make 
the newspaper account as interesting as 
possible to local residents, some incidents 
were added to connect Mr. Rihbany’s 
Story particularly with his residence in 
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Wauseon. The results were even more 
satisfactory than in the previous attempts 
at newspaper publicity, for inquiries were 
received from some older residents who 
seldom, if ever, visited the library. Quite 
as satisfactory, too, were the results from 
publishing a list of some of the books pos- 
sessed by the library bearing especially on 
the history of northwestern Ohio and of 
Wauseon and Fulton county. 

The large library, with its superior re- 
sources, is able to do much publicity work 
independent of the public press. It can 
publish its annual reports and _ bulletins, 
helpful alike to the people of the com- 
munity and to the smaller libraries that 
are so favored as to be on the exchange 
list of the larger library. To the small 
library such publicity would be prohibitive 
unless the co-operation of the local news- 
papers were available. Fortunately for 
Wauseon Library, the local newspapers 
have given publicity to the most important 
features of its annual reports ever since 
its opening. And this past year two of the 
newspapers each devoted nearly a page to 
the report. The newspapers, moreover, 
willingly co-operated with the library in the 
spring when a call was made for old maga- 
zines to fill out the reference files. 

The mailing of blank application cards 
to residents who do not use the library is 
not a new method of library publicity, and 
doubtless many of you have tried the ex- 
periment. About a year ago the trustees 
of the Wauseon Library were anxious to 
use this method of publicity, and approxi- 
mately one hundred cards were mailed to 
people who were not using the library. 
Only three cards, however, were signed 
and returned. But at the beginning of the 
school year application cards were given 
to the teachers to be distributed among 
their pupils. Immediately there was a re- 
sponse, not only children, but even parents 
coming to the library, including some 
people who had permitted the use of their 
cards to lapse. With the co-operation of 
the superintendent of schools, further im- 
petus was given to the increase in regis- 
tration and circulation by inviting the 
teachers from the lower grades as well 
as the high schools to visit the library with 
their pupils. Practically all of the teachers 
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responded to the invitation, each of the 
classes spending an hour or more in the 
library. Though it was not to be ex- 
pected that in so short a time the pupils 
would learn much of library methods, 
many of them did for the first time really 
become acquainted with the library. For 
it was discovered that to many of the 
younger children the reference room, in 
particular, had appeared as sacred quar- 
ters, forbidden to all but older people. 
Thereafter, for the rest of the school year, 
the children from the lower grades used 
this room as well as those from the high 
school. And the teachers, even from the 
fifth and sixth grades, began to make li- 
brary assignments. 

An opportunity that I believe is open to 
library workers im smaller communities, 
even more than those in cities, is publicity 
through personal contact with the people 
one meets in every-day life. One does not 
have to be a bore or too obtrusive to let 
people know of the possibilities of the li- 
brary, and in a village or small city, where 
the range of acquaintance is large, such 
influence may bring very definite results. 
At Wauseon both the trustees and the libra- 
rian have in this way endeavored to in- 
crease the usefulness of the library, the 
good results being manifest frequently in 
new library users. 

I have now told you the principal fea- 
tures of the publicity work of a library in 
a village of three thousand inhabitants. 
Though this publicity has lacked system, 
perhaps, in so far as each step has been 
largely experimental, it has already seem- 
ingly had its effect. For, at the end of 
1914, largely, it is to be presumed, be- 
cause of publicity, there was an increase 
over the previous year in the number of 
card holders of 36 per cent; an increase in 
the circulation of 15 per cent; and an in- 
crease in the number of people using the 
reading and reference rooms of 64 per 
cent. 

I take it that two of the most cherished 
wishes of the majority of library workers, 
especially those in the smaller libraries, is 
to have universal township and county ex- 
tension and greater recognition by the 
general public of the worth of the library 
and the library profession. But strive as 
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we may in our various communities, we 
usually get as a reward from the public 
only prejudiced ignorance and selfish in- 
difference. And is there any wonder that 
there should be this ignorance and indiffer- 
ence when we read in the September 
World’s Work, in an article describing our 
own Ohio pioneer of county libraries, at 
Van Wert, that “it is doubtful if 5 per cent 
of our total population ever read books or 
magazines,” while “in the country the aver- 
age often falls frightfully near to zero” ? 

Here, it seems to me, is an opportunity 
for the future development of library pub- 
licity, especially through newspapers. For 
while in the rural sections comparatively 
few families possess books and receive 
magazines, I think that post office officials 
and newspaper men will tell you that at 
least one newspaper, and that a county- 
seat weekly, goes into nearly every home 
in the county. And it is also frequently 
said that the one newspaper which goes into 
the farm home is read literally from cover 
to cover by every member of the family. 
Nearly every great public movement, as 
we well know, comes just as soon as 
public opinion demands it. And for right 
or wrong, we also well know that every- 
thing demanded by public opinion in recent 
years has been charged to newspaper and 
magazine publicity. With the newspapers 
of the state behind it, how soon might it 
not be when we could have county libraries 
all over Ohio and the library profession 
protected by laws as far-reaching as those 
which to-day protect the teaching profes- 
sion in this state? 

I like to speculate on the opportunity 
open to the members of the Ohio Library 
Association in this respect. What might 
not be accomplished in a few years, and 
even in one year’s time! I know the diffi- 
culty that many already overworked libra- 
rians would experience in finding time to 
devote to such publicity, but could not co- 
operation here also have its effect? There 
are so many features of library work com- 
mon to all libraries and all possessing in- 
terest for the public that a few well-written 
articles descriptive of each of these phases, 
prepared and printed, perhaps, by a com- 
mittee from this association, could be dis- 
tributed to the members of the association 
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and printed in local newspapers as coming 
from the local libraries, with little or no 
adaptation. We are constantly seeing the 
newspapers of the state, large and small, 
devote column after column to the schools, 
charities and other great public movements. 
Surely so public an institution as the li- 
brary, and one destined inevitably to have 
an ever-increasing sphere in the education 
of the people of the commonwealth, should 
receive the recognition that has been so 
slow in coming. The ideal of the public 
library actually serving all the people of 
the community, adult as well as young, and 
men as well as women, is one which we all 
desire. And, given an effective means to 
that end, such as publicity through the pub- 
lic press, shall we not all strive that our 
ideal may be realized! 


FOREIGN BOOK IMPORTATION 
ARRANGED 

Tue foreign trade adviser of the De- 
partment of State at Washington is in 
receipt of a communication from Sir Rich- 
ard Crawford, commercial adviser of the 
British embassy, stating that the British 
government is prepared to issue permits 
for shipment to the United States of books 
in German or other language, from the 
enemies of Great Britain, of a philosoph- 
ical, scientific, technical, or educational 
character, if specifically destined for uni- 
versities, colleges, or public bodies. Sir 
Richard Crawford states that it would be 
required that in all such applications for 
such permits, the good faith of the applica- 
tion and the particular institution concerned 
should be vouched for by some official 
authority. The Librarian of Congress has 
indicated his willingness to act in the 
capacity indicated by Sir Richard Crawford, 
in passing on these applications. The en- 
dorsement of the Librarian of Congress 
upon the application would be to the effect 
that he is satisfied that the application is 
genuine and that the volumes for which 
the application is made are, in fact, in- 
tended for the use of applicant institution. 

If universities, colleges, or other public 
institutions interested in obtaining books of 
this character will forward their applica- 
tions to the Librarian of Congress the latter 
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will pass upon them and after satisfying 
himself of the bona fides of the application 
and the proposed use of the books, so 
endorse the application, forwarding it to 
the foreign trade adviser of the department, 
who will in turn forward it to the British 
embassy at Washington, with an unofficial 
request that the permit for the shipment 
of the books in question be issued. 


ON ENLARGING THE READERS’ 
GUIDE 

The following request to librarians is 
made by a committee of the Keystone State 
Library Association, through its chairman, 
O. R. Howard Thomson: 

“Three years ago a committee of the 
Keystone State Library Association was 
appointed to take up with the H. W. Wil- 
son Company the question of including in 
the Readers’ Guide or Readers’ Guide Sup- 
plement a few representative foreign maga- 
zines, all the magazines indexed at that 
time being either American or English with 
American publishing affiliations. 

“A number of questionnaires were con- 
ducted by the Wilson Company, and as a 
result The Spectator, the Revue de Deux 
Mondes and the Deutsche Rundschau were 
selected for inclusion. The Spectator is 
now being indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
Supplement regularly, but trouble has 
arisen in connection with the other two 
magazines. 

“The report of the committee to the Key- 
stone State Library Asociation made in 
October at Butler, Pa., fully explains the 
difficulties. It is as follows: 

“In accordance with the instructions of the 
association at the 1914 meeting, the committee 
on periodical indexing continued their efforts 
to secure the inclusion in the Readers’ Guide 
and Supplement of a few representative for- 
eign magazines. The H, W. Wilson Company 
stated that they would gladly accede to the 
request of the committee, and some time ago 
added to the Supplement, The Spectator, as a 
representative English magazine. 

“Efforts have been made and are being con- 
tinued to secure the inclusion of the Revue 
de Deux Mondes. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany notified the committee that the publish- 
ers of the Revue de Deux Mondes had taken 
the stand that they, the Wilson Company, 
should pay for copies of the Revue in order 
to index it, while the Wilson Company felt 
that, inasmuch as other reviews sent copies 
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to them for indexing without charge, such a 
stand was unjust, and would result, obviously, 
in making ‘fish of one and flesh of the other.’ 

“At the request of Mr. Wilson, the committee 
has written twice to the Revue de Deux 
Mondes, asking that the request of his com- 
pany be granted. It pointed out that, were 
the magagine to be indexed in the publications 
of the Wilson Company, it would be of much 
greater value to libraries which subscribe to 
it than it is now, and also that doubtless a 
number of libraries which do not now sub- 
scribe to it would subscribe were it included. 
The publishers of the Revue de Deux Mondes 
have acknowledged neither of the letters of 
the committee, the negligence on their part 
being possibly more or less due to the condi- 
tions now existing in France.” 

“The committee suggests that it be con- 
tinued, with instructions to co-operate with 
the Wilson Company in securing from the 
Deutsche Rundschau and the Revue de 
Deux Mondes copies for the index; and 
also to call the attention of librarians 
through the columns of the Liprary jour- 
NAL and Public Libraries to the request of 
the Wilson Company in the current number 
of the Readers’ Guide Settlement, which re- 
quest is attached to and made a part of this 
report: 

“Two periodicals that were elected for the 
Readers’ Guide Supplement some time ago are 
Deutsche Rundschau and Revue de Deux 
Mondes. As has been stated formerly, we do 
not make any charge to the publishers for 
indexing their periodicals, although it is ob- 
vious that the publishers benefit thereby very 
materially. We do ask, however, that pub- 
lishers contribute one copy of each issue, free 
of charge, for editorial use in indexing, and, 
with few exceptions, they have complied 
gladly. In previous cases where a publisher 
has been unwilling, some librarians have done 
us and our subscribers good service by writing 
the publishers concerning the desirability of 
indexing, and we are again invoking the aid 
of any who may feel inclined to convey to the 
publishers of the Deutsche Rundschau and 
Revue de Deux Mondes an idea of the value 
to libraries of having these publications in- 
dexed. For the Deutsche Rundschau, letters 
should be addressed to Gebriider Paetel, Liit- 
zowstrasse 7, Berlin W 35, and for the Revue 
de Deux Mondes to Mr. G. Samberrey, direc- 
teur, 15 Rue de l’Université, Paris.” 

“The committee believes that the sugges- 
tion of the Wilson Company, that all libra- 
rians interested write to the Revue de Deux 
Mondes and Deutsche Rundschau is an ex- 
cellent one, and seconds it most emphatic- 
ally. Such aid in the present attempt to 
make the Readers’ Guide, even though only 
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in a small way, a key to metropolitan in. 
stead of exclusively American thought, can- 
not but be of real influence, and all such 
aid will be greatly appreciated by the 
committee having the matter in charge.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND THE WAR 


“Wuat has become of the International 
Institute of Bibliography during the war?” 
is the question with which M. Paul Otlet, 
the director of the Institute, opens a letter 
sent to the Liprary yourRNAL. Below we 
quote several paragraphs, in which he an- 
swers his own query. 

“On Aug. 17, 1914, foreseeing the ap- 
proaching German entry into Brussels, an 
application was made by the Institute, to- 
gether with the Union of International As- 
sociations, to the ministers of Spain and of 
the United States. They were asked to take 
under their special protection the various 
independent international establishments or- 
ganized at Brussels: the International Insti 
tute of Bibliography, the International Mu- 
seum, the International Collective Library, 
and the Central Office of the International 
Associations. This protection was accord- 
ed. It was justified by the need of indicat- 
ing very clearly which were the scientific 
establishments of international scope on 
Belgian soil. Certain of these are, as a 
matter of fact, installed in buildings of 
which the free use has been given them by 
the Belgian government. It was desirable 
that the military occupation, which was 
foreseen for the national institutions, should 
not extend to these others. The ministers 
of the United States and of Spain were 
recommended to receive such a request. At 
that moment, in the absence of other ac- 
credited ministers, they held in their hands 
the protection of the interests of the bellig- 
erents. In addition, the extent of the par- 
ticipation, both official and voluntary, of the 
United States and Spain in these interna- 
tional institutions and collections in Brus- 
sels vested in them both the right to such 
protection and special] interest in it. 

“As a result of this protection, up to the 
present time the international institutions 
in Belgium have suffered no inconvenience 
from the German military and civil ad- 
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ministration. There is double cause for 
rejoicing in this, since the collections and 
installations are actually intact, and the 
principle of international co-operation, of a 
collective intellectual inheritance supported 
by all nations, has emerged unscathed and 
strengthened from the most terrible of tests. 

“That does not mean, however, that the 
work is going on as usual. Everything is 
closed to the public and only a part of the 
employes are still at work there. The finan- 
cial resources are half exhausted and Brus- 
sels is, in fact, shut off from communication 
with the whole world.* 

“The war has affected in various ways 
the affairs of the book. . . . For example, 
the story may be told some day of how the 
Belgian people, 7,000,000 of them, for long 
months shut up in their country as in a 
fortress, unable to work for lack of raw 
materials, of machines, and of means of 
exportation; after having refused to work 
for the enemy, have put their time to profit- 
able use in reading and study. ‘ 

“It is difficult to produce figures on bibli- 
ography during the war. According to 
Mr. Field, the director of the Concilium 
Bibliographicum at Zurich, German produc- 
tion of scientific publications on zoology, 
physiology, and anatomy was continued at 
first but later gave way. English produc- 
tion has remained the same. French pro- 
duction, after having been much cut down, 
is on the way to recovery. American pro- 
duction has increased... . 

“Production, conservation, diffusion, are 
the three terms, the three functions of the 
organization of knowledge. To what point 
had the facts and ideas thereon progressed 
at the moment when war broke out? 

“ . . . On the eve of the war the Reper- 
toire bibliographique universel, a general 
catalog of printed matter (books and re- 
views) arranged by subject and by author, 
already contained 11,000,000 entries . . . 
brought together, by agreement, by differ- 
ent groups. The next step was the print- 
ing of different lists, also undertaken by 


*In view of the impossibility of communication be- 
tween Brussels and the outside world, the Inter- 
national Institute of Bibliography and the Union of 
International Associations have established two 
centers of correspondence where all letters, publi- 
cations and .— may be ressed: The 
Roque: Pk. heresia strect. Lausanne: Asted, Casino 
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separate groups. The international catalog 
of scientific literature (headquarters at Lon- 
don) has published since 1900 seventeen 
volumes on pure science. . The Con- 
cilium Bibliographicum (international head- 
quarters at Ziirich) has issued printed cards 
for the current literature of the biological 
sciences, following the format of the cards 
and the classification of the International 
Institute of Bibliography. . 

“After the published inventory comes the 
résumé, the analysis of the works written. 
. The task of keeping a systematic 
record of human knowledge and of human 
progress is only possible by a division of the 
labor and the establishment of uniform 
methods among authors, publishers, editors, 
and libraries as an aid in this recording. 
The international associations were all des- 
ignated to assume this work, each for that 
part of the grand total which is the object 
of its particular activity. 

“The world congress of international 
associations, in connection with the Insti- 
tute of Bibliography, has taken preliminary 
steps in the co-ordination of efforts in this 
field. The example which up to the present 
time has most nearly realized its purpose is 
that of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome. For several years this 
institute has recorded in its reports, and 
published at regular intervals, the new data 
on agricultural matters worked out in the 
entire world. 

“A final step in the organization of the 
written word is already dimly seen and an- 
ticipated in numerous preliminary works of 
method. This will be the encyclopédie 
documentaire, or universal co-operative 
book. Grounded on the whole existing 
organization, developing and completing 
it, its purpose is to establish for each 
branch of learning one great book of 
knowledge. In this, systematically and 
completely, but avoiding the repetitions 
which are the result of the individualistic 
mode of publication, the data on the sci- 
ences would be continually transcribed. 
This encyclopedia, in proportion to the prog- 
ress of the twentieth century, would be at 
once international (covering all countries), 
universal (including all the sciences), and 
co-operative (having all the groups inter- 
ested). It would still permit the free pro- 
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duction of individual publications, but it 
would establish the collective book along- 
side. It would first take the form of long 
manuscript lists on slips. These would be 
deposited in special international institutions 
for elaboration and consultation by the pub- 
lic, with duplicates all brought together in 
one central international institute. Later 
the publication of the lists, easily separated 
into sections, would make possible the de- 
posit of all or part of the encyclopedia in 
all the national libraries. 

Such was the projected goal—Library, 
Bibliography, Résumé, Encyclopedia—tow- 
ard which the work was progressing from 
every side before the war, to assure the 
conservation of science. Its realization was 
to a large extent begun and was facilitated 
by the fact that no bureaucratic centraliza- 
tion was involved, but only an international 
federation of the existing working agencies, 
each accepting in open convention a part of 
the work of accomplishment according to 
methods including a minimum of uniform- 
ity, discussed and decided in common. The 
system of intellectual relations to be organ- 
ized by this federation, was to include three 
organs: First, the International Institute of 
Bibliography, for the direction of the 
work, the assignment of methods, and the 
depository for the central lists; second, the 
international associations, each assisting by 
its national sections, through their work 
and their special ‘nstitutions; third, the 
national special libraries, each designated as 
a station in the system, putting at the dis- 
posal of the public the section of the whole 
work which interests them, and by their 
subscriptions to these sections making finan- 
cially viable the whole organization. 

“War has passed by, cutting with its 
sword the little threads already laboriously 
stretched, and from which time would cer- 
tainly have made great cables. Will peace 
be able to join again the ends that are re- 
maining, and above all to give to them at 
once such development that the future 
henceforth will be secure? 

“In this hour when the life of the civil- 
ized world is almost wholly absorbed by 
most terrible strife, when life, property, in- 
tellectual wealth are ruthlessly destroyed, 
when humanitarian ideals are submerged, 
one after another, the Book stands forth en- 
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larged in the role which successive genera- 
tions have allotted to it. Tomorrow, when 
the accumulated hates shall have done their 
work, when barriers will hold apart for 
long years the men who even yesterday 
banded themselves together to work or to 
enjoy the fruits of civilization, tomorrow 
there will be left only the Book as the in- 
tellectual bond between many peoples. By 
a sort of sublimation and abstraction the 
Book is the pure thought of men rid of their 
material presence, become intolerable; it is 
their thought fixed on objects universal and 
eternal, having the objectivity and likewise 
the international character of the sciences, 
of letters, and of the arts.” 


COLORED BRANCHES OF THE 

LOUISVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Tue Public Library of Louisville, Ky., 
celebrated this fall the tenth anniversary 
of the opening of its first branch for col- 
ored people. In connection with the cele- 
bration, the library issued an illustrated 
description of the two colored branches 
now in operation, together with some in- 
teresting figures concerning their cost, 
equipment, and use. From this pamphlet 
we quote some paragraphs, and to it we 
are also indebted for the accompanying 
illustrations. 

“In organizing the public library for 
Louisville it was planned to have separate 
buildings for colored readers. The system 
consists of the main library, eight branches, 
230 classroom collections in 35 school 
buildings and 62 stations, a total of 301 
centers for the circulation of books for 
home use. This includes two branches, 52 
classroom collections in 13 school buildings 
and 6 stations, a total of 60 centers for 
colored readers. The total circulation of 
books for the year was 1,045,077. Of this 
number, 104,771 volumes were used by 
colored readers. 

“After the opening of the main library, 
the colored branch came next. It was 
opened on September 23, 1905, in tempo- 
rary quarters in a residence on Chestnut 
street. This was the first free public library 
in America exclusively for colored readers 
and it marked an epoch in the development 
of the race. At the same time the Library 
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Board purchased a corner lot, 69 by 120 
feet, at Tenth and Chestnut streets. On 
this site was erected a Carnegie building 
which was occupied October 29, 1908. 

“The Western Colored branch building 
is 77 feet long and 45 feet wide and is 
built of brick and stone, with tile roof. 
The building has a main floor and base- 
ment. On the main floor, near the entrance, 
is the delivery desk, and back of it are 
large tables for reading and reference. To 
the left, on entering, is a newspaper alcove, 
the librarian’s office and the special room 
for children. To the right, on entering, is 
the magazine alcove, a study room and the 
special room for adults. The basement floor 
contains a large lecture room, two class- 
rooms and supply and boiler rooms. The 
building is heated throughout by hot water. 
The furniture and shelving are beautiful 
in design and finish, and provision is made 
for free access to all the books. The ar- 
rangement is one of convenience and com- 
fort for those who wish to read or study 
or to get a book for home use. The total 
cost of building and equipment was 
$47,410.64. 

“The work at the first colored branch 
library proved so successful that a second 
Carnegie building was erected in the east- 
ern part of the city. This is known as the 
Eastern Colored branch, and was opened 
with appropriate exercises January 28, 
1914. 

“This building occupies a site 75 by 150 
feet at Lampton and Hancock streets. The 
site cost $5000, of which amount $1000 was 
raised by colored citizens. The building 
is 60 by 80 feet, built of brick, concrete 
and stone, with tile roof, and has a main 
floor and basement. The first floor con- 
tains the library room, accommodating 
10,000 volumes, the librarian’s office, and 
an auditorium to seat 350 people. The 
basement has three classrooms for club use, 
a playroom, 37 by 40 feet, cloak room, 
boiler room, etc. An experimental garden 
is under cultivation in the ‘L’ of the build- 
ing, and arrangements are under way to 
equip a playground 60 by 75 feet in the 
rear. The cost of building and equipment 
for this branch was $31,024.31. 

“The libraries contain 13,655 volumes: 
Western, 10,554; Eastern, 3101, and re- 
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ceive 137 current periodicals and news- 
papers, all of which are for free use. New 
books are being added constantly, and 
readers are urged to make suggestions for 
additions which they feel are needed and 
should be added to the library. 

“Since the opening 8958 persons have 
registered as borrowers, and there are now 
4866 cards in force. This number, how- 
ever, does not represent all who use the 
libraries. There are numerous readers 
daily using books at the tables, and there 
are schoolroom collections which are used 
by the school children. 

“Since the opening of the libraries, 595,- 
048 volumes have been drawn for home 
use. The first year’s circulation was 17,838 
volumes, while in 1914-15 it had grown to 
104,771. 

“A large amount of reference work is 
done with the pupils and teachers of high 
schools and graded schools. Since the 
opening of the libraries, 27,968 persons 
have been assisted in reference work by 
the librarians. It is impossible to keep an 
accurate account of the questions asked 
and information given. 

“The library conducts annually an ap- 
prentice class for those who desire to enter 
library service. An examination is held in 
June to enter a class which begins work 
in September. In preparing for service, 
apprentices are given three months’ work 
under the direction of the branch librarian, 
heads of departments, and chief librarian. 
The course has been taken by twelve per- 
sons, four of whom came from other cities 
—Houston, Evansville, Memphis and Cin- 
cinnati, preparing for service in colored 
branches in these cities. Arrangements 
are being made to admit three young 
women from other cities to take the ap- 
prentice work with this year’s class. 

“Close co-operation with teachers is 
sought in work with the schools. The li- 
braries not only help pupils during the 
school life, but enable them to continue 
studies after leaving school. 

“Aside from circulating books and doing 
reference work, the libraries encourage 
and assist in all efforts to the advancement 
of our citizens to a social betterment. The 
people are made to feel that the libraries 
belong to them and that they may be used 
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for anything that makes for the public 
welfare. During a single month, forty 
meetings have been held in the buildings. 
Nineteen clubs and reading circles meet 
regularly in these two library buildings. 

“The story hour is the children’s delight 
and is held weekly under the direction of 
a trained story-teller. In addition to the 
pleasure that the stories give, new experi- 
ences are brought to the children, their 
imagination is enlarged and an interest is 
created in books and reading. A story- 
telling contest is held annually, and prizes 
are given to the children who can best 
reproduce a story told during the year. 

“The Douglass Debating Club, one of the 
most interesting organizations, is composed 
of high school boys and meets weekly un- 
der the direction of the branch librarian. 
The purpose of the club is to acquaint its 
members with parliamentary usages, to 
keep before them the great current ques- 
tions and to train them to speak in public. 
Public debates are given occasionally, and 
a prize contest is held annually. Following 
are some of the subjects debated: “That the 
right of suffrage should be extended to 
women’; ‘That the influence of women has 
contributed more to civilization than that 
of men’; ‘That the North American Indian 
has had greater opportunity for develop- 
ment than the Afro-American’; “That Lin- 
coln was a greater American than Wash- 
ington’; ‘That the United States was justi- 
fied in taking up arms against Mexico’; 
‘That Germany was justified in taking up 
arms against the Allies’; and ‘That the 
United States should interfere to stop the 
internal strife in Mexico.’” 


INDIA’S FIRST LIBRARY EXHIBIT 

Tue first library exhibition in India was 
held early in the year in Mehsana, the offi- 
cial headquarters of the Kadi district of 
Baroda, in connection with the opening of 
a new Agricultural and Commercial Mu- 
seum by his Highness the Maharaja. The 
Library Miscellany for January-April gives 
quite a detailed description of the exhibi- 
tion, accompanied by photographs taken by 
Mr. Kudalkar, who prepared and installed 
the exhibit, which was modelled very large- 
ly on American lines. 
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“The idea of holding this exhibition at 
Mehsana,” says the Miscellany, “was that, 
Mehsana being the headquarters of the 
Kadi district, and the Mehsana Public 
Library being the prospective central li- 
brary for that district, librarians from 
different towns and villages of the district 
might be able to come together on the occa- 
sion of H. H’s visit and get a fund of in- 
formation regarding the progress of libra- 
ries in their district, the nature of the 
different new features of library work to 
be introduced shortly by their central li- 
brary, and the special noteworthy activities 
of foreign libraries. The whole of the 
spacious upper floor of the library was 
thrown open for the exhibition purposes 
and was tastefully arranged and decorated. 
As there were no facilities in Mehsana for 
getting up such an exhibition, all the ex- 
hibits had to be hurriedly prepared at Ba- 
roda and transported to Mehsana. 

“On one of the walls were exhibited in 
beautiful glass cases photos of the exteriors 
as well as of the interiors of the buildings 
cf some of the Kadi libraries, that were 
owned and not rented. On another wall was 
put up a very large-sized map of the Kadi 
district, with the towns and villages having 
libraries marked with different kinds of 
pins. It brought to the notice of every 
visitor at one glance the network of free 
libraries that is being closely woven over 
the whole district during the last few years, 
and showed him at once how many town 
and how many village libraries there were 
in the district. Along with this there were 
other statistics of the progress of Kadi 
libraries, including a miniature map of 
Kadi dotted with libraries, names of libra- 
ries given according to each Taluka, with 
the total number of mere reading rooms; 
the report of the libraries in the district 
showing their progress year by year in 
number, buildings, expenditure, and in cir- 
culation of books according to population, 
area and libraries of the district, and in 
respect of traveling libraries, stereographs 
and cinema and lantern shows. In another 
place were hung up the pictures of some 
prominent foreign libraries, such as the 
British Museum, the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale, the Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton, the Royal Library of Brussels, the 
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New York Public, the Boston Public, uni- 
versity libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Harvard, Columbia, California, etc.—show- 
ing their exteriors as well as interiors. In 
other places were exhibited pictures of the 
multifarious activities of some of the prom- 
inent public libraries of America, like the 
New York Public and the Chicago Public, 
showing their work, especially through 
traveling libraries with school children and 
factory hands, with drug shops, mechanics’ 
shops and fire stations, with different com- 
munities, settlements and clubs, with the 
blind, the sick, and the criminal, etc. This 
part of the exhibition was found particu- 
larly interesting by visitors, as it threw 
quite a flood of light on the endless activi- 
ties of a public library for public good. 

“Another specially noteworthy feature of 
the exhibition was the children’s corner, 
specially organized. There in cases were 
attractively arranged typical children’s 
books, such as rag books, picture books, 
artistically bound books, including the 
charming series of the Japanese fairy tales, 
as also various kinds of children’s game and 
puzzle boxes. There were also put up on 
the walls large picture bulletins, showing 
pictures specially interesting to children, 
such as pictures of beautiful types of chil- 
dren in different moods and activities, of 
beautiful flowers and birds, pictures of 
childhood of their Majesties the King and 
Queen of England and of their highnesses 
the Maharaja and Maharani of Baroda, 
etc. Another corner of the exhibition hall 
was specially prepared for ladies, where 
important and attractive books of feminine 
interest in the vernaculars and English lan- 
guage were exhibited. 

“In one corner of the hall were kept on 
show the different types of wooden cases 
used by the Baroda Library Department 
for sending out traveling libraries, and the 
opposite corner was occupied by a case ex- 
hibiting a complete small library of Gu- 
jarati books worth Rs. 100 (really worth 
Rs. 115, or so, including booksellers’ dis- 
count), that is presented by the Library 
Department to every new village library 
for Rs. 25—only by way of encouragement 
in the beginning. In the middle of the hall 
were placed round tables at short distances 
from one another, and on some of these 
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were exhibited sets of stereographs with 
stereoscopes and specimens of girls’ bas- 
ketry and other handiwork, and on others 
were kept numerous picture albums of vari- 
ous places and institutions in Europe, 
America, and Japan, recently brought by 
Mr. Kudalkar from his library trip round 
the world.” 

About six hundred people visited the ex- 
hibit during the week it was open, and 
considering the fact that very little advance 
publicity was possible, this attendance was 
considered very satisfactory. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S 
MEETING IN LONDON 

In default of an official report of the 
thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Library 
Association, held in Caxton Hall, Westmin- 
ster, Aug. 30-Sept. 2, the following account 
has been condensed from the reports 
printed in the Athenaeum. The convention 
opened Monday evening, Aug. 30, with a 
social reunion on the invitation of the 
Council. On Tuesday morning about 200 
members assembled to hear the inaugural 
address of Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. After thank- 
ing the retiring president, Mr. Falconer 
Madan, Bodley’s librarian, on behalf of the 
association, he said that no one at this time 
could feel any real interest in an address 
on libraries and librarianship. All had but 
one absorbing interest. Librarians might 
justly be proud that out of three thousand 
persons engaged in library work four hun- 
dred were under arms. To librarians it 
might seem that the burning of the library 
of Louvain and the campaign of destruc- 
tion which was summed up in that particu- 
lar act were the outstanding facts of the 
war; but there were much bigger facts to 
think about. Germany was the one edu- 
cated society in which intellect and the 
spirit of the whole nation had been sub- 
jected to a minutely organized process of 
drilling, forcing and moulding which was 
without parallel. From the moment when 
the young German first went to his state 
school, right through his educational career, 
in his army service, in his university, his 
mind was never free. Germany, with all 
its knowledge, power, method, and energy 
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of mind and soul, was a nation deprived of 
freedom. Librarians were the keepers and 
distributors of perhaps the one force that 
could effectively fight against and resist the 
process of intellectual enslavement which, 
as exhibited in Germany, was at the root 
of the horror that had overshadowed our 
civilization. Librarians could play a great 
part in the fight—for a fight was needed— 
against the constant danger of stereotyped 
teaching in ov*r-organized and over-cen- 
tralized schools and colleges. 

The president, having been thanked for 
his address, called upon Colonel Sir E. W. 
D. Ward to describe “The work of the 
Camps Library,” and the very successful 
labors of a band of voluntary women help- 
ers who undertook at the beginning of the 
war the task of providing literature for the 
British soldiers, and who were still carry- 
ing it out. The Camps Library owed its 
origin to the desire of the people of the 
Homeland to prepare in every way for the 
arrival of their oversea brethren to join 
the great imperial army. Large quantities 
of books were sent out to Egypt for the 
Australians and New Zealanders. A much 
larger enterprise of providing libraries for 
the camps of the Territorials and new 
armies all over the United Kingdom was 
then undertaken. A system was organized 
under which once a fortnight boxes of 
books were sent to every unit in the Ex. 
peditionary Force. About the first of July 
the Postmaster-General came to their aid, 
and the post offices throughout the country 
became their collecting depots. Those wish- 
ing to send either books or magazines had 
only to hand them, unaddressed, untied, and 
without packing, over the counter of a post 
office, and they were forwarded thence to 
the Camps Library’s new headquarters in 
Horseferry Road, Westminster. The pre- 
ceding week, on the day on which they re- 
ceived the contributions from the places 
outside the metropolitan postal area, over 
100,000 had been presented, and the daily 
receipts averaged approximately 20,000. 

The question of “What public libraries 
can do during and after the war” was dealt 
with by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, at that time 
still in Croydon. He urged that the public 
library was the one great agency which 
could help the country in fighting intellec- 
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tual Germany, with which, equally with 
material Germany, England is at war. An- 
other direction in which the libraries were 
of service was in providing avenues of 
escape from too much thinking about 
the war. 

In the afternoon the annual business 
meeting was held, Mr. H. R. Tedder, chair- 
man of the Council, presiding. It was 
reported that membership had grown dur- 
ing the year from 678 to 808, and that 233 
had registered for the examinations. The 
index to periodicals committee reported that 
arrangements had been made with the 
Athenaeum to publish a subject index to 
the important articles in over 200 English, 
French, and American periodicals, begin- 
ning with Jan. 1, 1915. 

On Wednesday, Prof. Adams’ report to 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees on 
“Library provision and policy” was made 
the subject of several papers. Mr. John 
Ballinger, of the National Library of 
Wales, submitted some “General considera- 
tions”; Mr. G. E. Roebuck, of Waltham- 
stow, discussed the “Statistical tables’; 
Mr. Henry Bond, of Portsmouth, offered 
some “Criticisms and suggestions”; Mr. L. 
Stanley Jast raised “The question of over- 
building” ; while Mr. Butler Wood, of Brad- 
ford, considered “Rural libraries.” All 
agreed that the county council should re- 
place the parish council as the library au- 
thority, that co-operation among authorities 
should be effected as far as possible, and 
that a system of traveling libraries should 
be established for rural districts. All felt 
it was undesirable for the libraries to be 
in the hands of the educational authority. 

A resolution was carried by the Council 
endorsing the circular letter of the Local 
Government Board urging economy in 
municipal expenditures, but maintaining 
that the need for efficient libraries was 
never so great as now, and expressing the 
hope that their efficiency would be in no 
wise impaired by a short-sighted economy. 

In the afternoon round table conferences 
were held on “Branch buildings erected 
within the last two years,” “Classification 
and cataloging of books on the war,” “Re- 
vision of stock,” and “The effect of the 
war on library administration.” 

On Thursday the literature of the war 
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was discussed. Mr. E. A. Savage reviewed 
six books illustrating the “Origin, causes, 
and inspiring ideas”; Captain A. Hilliard 
Atteridge discussed “Histories and descrip- 
tions of operations”; “Economic questions, 
trade and international law” were dealt 
with by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, of 
Cambridge University; “Medicine and hy- 
giene,” by Mr. Percy Dunn; “Pure litera- 
ture and art,” by Dr. E. A. Baker; and 
“Bibliography and select lists,’ by Mr. R. 
A. Peddie. 

During the week an exhibit of war books 
and maps was kept open to the public, and 
also an exhibition of the best recent books. 
Visits were paid to a number of libraries, 
and on Thursday evening there was a re- 
ception by the president at the Royal Society 
of Medicine. 


A PLEA FOR THE NOVEL 


Just now when the question, shall fiction 
be eliminated from our public libraries, is 
being so much discussed, it is interesting 
to know that a century ago the novel, that 
scapegoat of literary forms, was held in 
the same disrepute it is to-day. In that 
charming little satire, “Northanger Ab- 
bey,” Jane Austen makes a plea for the 
novel, a plea so eloquent that the light of 
a hundred years can add nothing to make 
it stronger. 

“T will not,” says Miss Austen, “adopt 
that ungenerous and impolitic custom, so 
common with novel-writers, of degrading, 
by their contemptous censure, the very per- 
formances to the number of which they are 
themselves adding; joining with their 
greatest enemies in bestowing the harshest 
epithets on such works, and scarcely ever 
permitting them to be read by their own 
heroine, who, if she accidentally take up a 
novel, is sure to turn over its insipid pages 
with disgust. Alas! if the heroine of one 
novel be not patronized by the heroine of 
another, from whom can she expect pro- 
tection and regard? I cannot approve of 
it. Let us leave it to reviewers to abuse 
such effusions of fancy at their leisure, and 
over every new novel to talk in thread- 
bare strains of the trash with which the 
press now groans. Let us not desert one 
another: we are an injured body. Although 
our productions have afforded more ex- 
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tensive and unaffected pleasure than those 
of any other literary corporation in the 
world, no species of composition has been 
so much decried. From pride, ignorance, 
or fashion, our foes are almost as many 
as our readers; and while the ability of the 
nine-hundredth abridger of the History of 
England, or of the man who collects and 
publishes in a volume some dozen lines of 
Milton, Pope, and Prior, with a paper from 
the ‘Spectator,’ and a chapter from Sterne, 
are eulogized by a thousand pens,—there 
seems almost a general wish of decrying 
the capacity and undervaluing the labor of 
the novelist, and of slighting the perform- 
ances which have only genius, wit, and 
taste to recommend them. ‘I am no novel- 
reader’; ‘I seldom look into novels’; ‘Do 
not imagine that I often read novels’; ‘It 
is really very well for a novel,’—such is 
the common cant. ‘And what are you read- 
ing, Miss ?” ‘Oh, it is only a novel!’ 
replies the young lady, while she lays down 
her book with affected indifference or mo- 
mentary shame. ‘It is only Cecilia, or 
Camilla, or Belinda’; or, in short, only some 
work in which the greatest powers of the 
mind are displayed, in which the most 
thorough knowledge of human nature, the 
happiest delineation of its varieties, the 
liveliest effusions of wit and humor, are 
conveyed to the world in the best-chosen 
language.” 


~‘Hmertcan Library Association 


CHICAGO MIDWINTER MEETINGS 
The midwinter library meetings will be held 
as usual this year in Chicago. Dates are De- 
cember 29 to 31. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel La Salle, where last year’s meetings 
were held. The following rates will apply: 


One Person 


Room with detached bath........ $1.50 and up per day 

Room with private bath......... 2.00 and up per day 
Two Persons 

Room with detached bath........ $3.00 

Two connecting rooms with bath 

Two $4.50 and $8.00 per day 

Four 7.00 and 12.00 per day 

Reservations should be made directly with the 

hotel. 


The A. L. A. Council will meet on Wednes- 
day morning and Thursday morning, Dec. 29 
and 30. Some of the features will be papers 
on the “Economics of library architecture,” by 
Dr. C. W. Andrews; “Publicity methods for 
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libraries,” by W. H. Kerr; “The place of the 
library in the university,” by Dr. E. C. Rich- 
ardson; and “The municipal reference library 
and the city library,” by S. H. Ranck. All of 
these papers will be followed by discussion. 
There will be a number of committee reports 
given. 

Both of these sessions of the Council will be 
“open meetings,” to which all members of the 
association are invited. 

The Executive Board will meet Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 29. 

The League of Library Commissions will 
meet Thursday afternoon, Dec. 30, and Friday 
morning, Dec. 31. Among the subjects to be 
discussed are: “Commission aims and achieve- 
ments,” by J. I. Wyer; “Progress of rural 
library extension work in the United States 
and good laws for county and township ex- 
tension,” by Julia A. Robinson; “Library train- 
ing for commission Workers and the certifica- 
tion of librarians,” by Miss Mary E. Downey; 
“The U. S. Bureau of Education reading 
courses and how to make them of most value 
in our state work,” by M. S. Dudgeon; “Com- 
mission helps in book selection,” by Henry N. 
Sanborn; and “The A. L. A. Booklist,” by 
Miss May Massee. There will also be business 
and committee reports. 

The School Libraries Section will hold two 
meetings, the first on Friday afternoon, Dec. 
31, and the second on the evening of the same 
day. The afternoon session will be devoted 
to a discussion of the problems of normal 
and elementary school libraries, and the eve- 
ning session to high school libraries. There 
will be no formal papers, but practical prob- 
lems will be discussed. The high school ses- 
sion will be in charge of Miss Mary E. Hall, 
and the normal and elementary school session 
in charge of either Miss Irene Warren or Miss 
Delia G. Ovitz. The section officers hope that 
this will be the largest gathering of school 
librarians ever yet held. 

The university librarians will hold sessions 
on Friday, Dec. 31, both morning and after- 
noon. Mr. H. O. Severance, of the University 
of Missouri Library, is chairman in charge of 
these round table meetings. 

The librarians of small colleges will hold 
round tables also on both Friday morning and 
Friday afternoon, Dec. 31. Mr. S. J. Branden- 
burg, librarian of Miami University Library, 
is chairman of the committee in charge. 

The American Association of Library 
Schools will probably meet on Wednesday 
afternoon. Definite arrangements have not 
yet been reported to the secretary of the 
A. L. A, 

The Chicago Library Club will entertain 
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visiting librarians on Thursday evening, Dec. 
30, and the club wishes it distinctly under- 
stood that all librarians and their friends are 
cordially invited to be present. 

All of the above meetings will be held at 
the Hotel La Salle. 

Those having charge of any meetings not 
here referred to should make arrangements 
for suitable meeting rooms either direct with 
the management of the Hotel La Salle, or 
through the secretary of the A. L. A. 

Georce B. Utiey, Secretary. 


Library Organizations 


TRI-STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PRO- 
POSED 

At the first meeting of the 1915-16 season 
of the District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion held on Oct. 20, a committee consisting 
of H. H. B. Meyer, Dr. George F. Bowerman, 
F. W. Ashley and C, C. Houghton, was ap- 
pointed to report at the next meeting on the 
advisability and method of procedure in form- 
ing a tri-state library association. If the com- 
mittee reports favorably the librarians of 
Virginia, Maryland, and possibly West Vir- 
ginia will be invited to join with those of the 
District of Columbia to form such an asso- 
ciation. 

After a membership committee and a com- 
mittee to nominate officers for the coming 
year were appointed, Mr. Ernest Kletsch spoke 
to the association on the library interests as 
represented at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Dr. George F. Bowerman and R. H. John- 
ston followed Mr. Kletsch with delightful talks 
giving their impressions of the conferences 
at Berkeley. 

C. C. Houcuton, Secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED 


At the invitation of Mr. R. M. Kennedy 
and Miss Elisabeth D. English, librarian and 
assistant of the University of South Caro- 
lina Library, some of the librarians of South 
Carolina met at the university, Oct. 27, and 
organized the South Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation. The officers elected were: President, 
Mr. R. M. Kennedy; vice-president, Miss 
Katherine B. Trescot, Clemson College Li- 
brary; secretary, Miss Louise McMaster, Ma- 
rion Public Library; treasurer, Mr. A. S. Sal- 
ley, Jr., South Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion. 

An encouragingly large number of libra- 
rians and friends interested in the work were 
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present and plans were made for enlisting in 
the cause all the libraries in the state. 

The time and place for the next meeting 
were left for the executive committee to de- 
cide. 


WEST VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Library Association was held in the Pub- 
lic Library at Fairmont, Oct. 19. The mem- 
bers were welcomed by Mrs. George Debolt, 
president of the Woman’s Club, and papers 
were read on “Cataloging” by Miss Amy 
Allen; on “The juvenile department,” by Miss 
Lewis Harvey; on the “Package library for 
farm women” by Miss Nell M. Barnett; on the 
“Pay collection,” by Miss Gladys M. Fisher; 
and, at the afternoon session, on “Library 
ideals for West Virginia” by L. D. Arnett of 
the West Virginia University. 

The second session was principally occupied 
in discussing the necessity for a library com- 
mission. The bill which was presented last 
winter, did not pass the legislature, and it is 
felt that West Virginia cannot make much 
real progress in library work until the state 
has a library commission. 

A committee of three from the West Vir- 
ginia Library Association was appointed to 
meet with a committee of three from the 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, to draw 
up a new bill, and it is hoped to secure the 
passage of this bill in the next legislature. 

The officers elected were: Miss Sally Scol- 
lay Page, Clarksburg, president; Miss Mabel 
Jones, Charleston, vice president; and Miss 
Lewis Harvey, Huntington, secretary-treasurer. 

Lewis Harvey, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


The Massachusetts Library Club held its 
autumn meeting on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the formation of the club, at North- 
field, with about 150 librarians and trustees 
of libraries in Massachusetts and adjoining 
states in attendance. This was a union meet- 
ing with the Western Massachusetts Library 
Club. The sessions began on Thursday eve- 
ning, Oct. 21, in the assembly hall of the 
Dickinson Memorial Library with an address 
of welcome by Dr. Norman P. Wood, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. Mr. J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., president of the club, 
responded and expressed the thanks of the 
club. Mr. William R. Moody, at the request 
of President Coolidge, spoke briefly on the 
educational work at Northfield which was the 
outward expression of Mr. Dwight L. Moody’s 
own experience and sympathy. 
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Mr. William C. Lane, librarian of the Har- 
vard College Library, spoke on “Early days 
of the Massachusetts Library Club.” Mr. 
Lane sketched the history of the club from its 
origin at a meeting of librarians at the State 
Library, Boston, on Oct, 22, 1890, through the 
formative years of the club, with pleasant bits 
of personal reminiscences of individual mem- 
bers who had shared in the development of 
library work in the state. On the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the club, 
letters were read from Mrs. D. P. Corey, of 
Malden; Mr. William E. Foster, librarian at 
Providence, R. I.; Mr. Herbert Putnam, libra- 
rian of Congress; Mr. W. L. R. Gifford, 
librarian of the Mercantile Library, of St. 
Louis; Mr. W. I. Fletcher, librarian emeritus 
at Amherst College; Mr. S. S. Green, libra- 
rian emeritus at Worcester; Miss Lizzie A. 
Williams, formerly librarian at Malden; and 
Miss Edith D. Fuller, librarian of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge. Mr. R. R. 
Bowker, editor of the Lrprary JoURNAL, gave 
interesting reminiscences of his association 
with the club. 

The morning sessions on Friday opened with 
a report of the treasurer of the club and a 
report on the co-operative work between libra- 
ries and the schools, Miss Alice M. Jordan, 
children’s librarian of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, presented a paper on the subject, “Co- 
operation between the public library and the 
high school,” which summarized the findings 
of a committee which had collected data on 
this aspect of library work. Miss Annie Car- 
roll Moore was a speaker on the topic, “The 
lov of literature in the every-day life of a 
children’s library.” Miss Moore is_ super- 
visor of work with children in the New York 
Public Library, and she drew interesting con- 
clusions from her experience there, especially 
regarding the fruitful work of boys’ clubs and 
of their association with the library. At the 
afternoon session, Prof. Carrie A. Harper, of 
Mount Holyoke College, spoke on “Recurrent 
themes in literature, as represented by Tris- 
tram and Iseult and Cleopatra.” Following 
the paper by Prof. Harper, a number of mem- 
bers of the club spoke briefly on the topic, 
“Books we read when we were boys and girls.” 
At the conclusion of the afternoon session, the 
members of the club enjoyed an auto ride to 
Mt. Hermon as the guests of the trustees of 
the Dickinson Memorial Library, and Mr. 
Ambert G. Moody, manager of the Northfield 
Hotel. At the evening session on Friday, a 
paper was presented by Dr. Frank P. Hill, 
chief librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
on “Administrative problems,” followed by a 
round table on practical problems, conducted 
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by Mr. Robert K. Shaw, librarian of the Wor- 
cester Public Library. President Coolidge 
addressed the club on the subject, “Ideals vs. 
technical efficiency,” developing in the course 
of his talk the need for an appreciative out- 
look on books, a sympathy with people and a 
disinterested form of public service. The 
meeting concluded with an exhibition of stere- 
opticon views by Mr. Frederick W. Faxon, 
of library people taken at previous meetings 
of the American Library Association and the 
Massachusetts Library Club. The Saturday 
morning session was concerned with an in- 
formal round table on work with children, 
conducted by Miss Alice G. Higgins, special 
assistant in the children’s room of the Somer- 
ville Public Library, and Miss Florence E. 
Wheeler, librarian, Leominster Public Library. 
Frank H. Waitmore, Recorder. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The fall meeting of the Connecticut Library 
Association was held Thursday, Oct. 7, in the 
Public Library at Norfolk, Miss Helen Sperry 
presiding. 

Mr. Philemon W. Johnson, librarian of the 
Norfolk Library, included in his address of 
welcome a sketch of the Norfolk Library which 
started in 1761 with 150 volumes, and now con- 
tains 19,000 volumes. The present building, 
the gift of Miss Isabella Eldridge, was erected 
in 1888 and within a few years has been 
doubled in size, so that it is now one of the 
most spacious and beautiful buildings in the 
state. Miss Anna Hadley then submitted for 
the committee on high school libraries, a report 
on conditions in Connecticut, based on a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the 68 high schools and 4 
normal schools of the state. Mr. George S. 
Godard, state librarian, entertained the meet- 
ing with a description of the A. L. A. con- 
ference in San Francisco, speaking especially 
of the delights of the trip and the hospitality 
everywhere extended to the association. 

An inspiring talk on “The higher appraise- 
ment of books” was delivered by Rev. John 
Coleman Adams, D.D. He said that higher 
appraisement has to do not with “best sellers” 
but with the higher spirit, power and reality 
of a book, and gave as a definition of a book, 
a continuation and multiplication of a human 
soul—a soul transmigrated. The three princi- 
ples for self-culture in reading, he enunciated 
in the epigram “read up, read out, and read 
forward,” that is, read original sources for in- 
formation, read broadly for self-culture and 
entertainment, and read the young authors 
of the present day, for youth is a prophecy of 
the future. 

Miss Isabella Eldridge entertained the asso- 
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ciation at luncheon at the Country Club and 
after luncheon provided automobiles for a 
short trip through the village. 

The first paper of the afternoon was “The 
Yale collection of European War literature” 
by Miss Mildred Fuller of Yale Library. 
She said in part, that Yale University, whose 
guiding principle is that of interested neutral- 
ity, is collecting extensively so as to have in 
the future full resources for the study of the 
war, and that at least one third of their books 
are in foreign languages. She mentioned in 
detail some important books on the causes 
of the war, on conditions in the various coun- 
tries, including in her list volumes on inter- 
national affairs, biographies of noted men, war 
puetry, and cartoons. She considered it almost 
futile for the small libraries to attempt a selec- 
tion at the present moment, and said that 
“while history is in the making, it is the 
periodical and newspaper that keeps us up-to- 
date on the war question.” 

Mr. Andrew Keogh of Yale University fol- 
lowed with a talk on “Some illuminated 
manuscripts in the British Museum,” illustrat- 
ing his remarks with an exhibition of 60 re- 
productions in gold and colors. He sketched 
the history of illumination, describing the 
methods of transcribing used in the monas- 
teries, and said that the forms of ornament 
used were beautiful, although grotesque and 
often inappropriate according to modern ideas 
of reverence. 

“Some illuminated manuscripts in America” 
was the subject of an interesting paper by Mr. 
Frank B. Gay of the Watkinson Library, 
Hartford, in which he told especially of the 
wonderful collection of manuscripts, dating 
from the 5th century, which are collected in 
the library of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

A resolution of thanks to Miss Eldridge and 
the people of Norfolk was presented by Mr. 
Thayer and unanimously approved. 

M. Epwarps, Secretary. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Ohio 
Library Association was held in the Columbus 
Public Library, Oct. 5-8, with 180 members 
present. A cordial address of welcome was 
given by Dr. Frank Warner, of the trustees of 
Columbus Public Library, to which Prof. 
Root, president of the association, responded. 
Mr. C. B. Galbreath, librarian of the Ohio 
State Library, gave a short talk on “The 
State Library and the libraries of the state,” 
indicating the valuable assistance the libraries 
might receive through the various depart- 
ments of the State Library. Mr. Herbert 
Hirshberg, of the Toledo Library, presented 
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the subject, “What the libraries expect from 
the state,” making numerous suggestions for 
more efficient service. The concluding ad- 
dress of the evening, “Cataloging as an asset,” 
was given by Mr. W. W. Bishop, of the Uni- 
yersity of Michigan Library. The subject was 
ably presented and much appreciated by the 
audience. The evening program was followed 
by a reception given by the staff of the Co- 
lumbus Public Library. 

The first business session opened on Wed- 
nesday morning, with the reports of the com- 
mittees. The chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, Prof. Root, embodied the principal 
points made by Mr. Hirshberg in his address 
of the previous evening in a recommendation 
in the form of a motion, which carried; “that 
the legislative committee for the coming year 
be requested to arrange for a meeting of li- 
brary trustees in connection with next year’s 
meeting, for the discussion of proposed legis- 
lation; that, so far as possible, bills be pre- 
pared in advance for discussion by this con- 
ference, which shall (1) make possible an 
adequate maintenance for libraries, either within 
or without the Smith tax law, (2) provide 
for library pensions, and (3) provide for 
prompt distribution to the libraries of the 
state, of all the publications of the state. Mr. 
Carl Vitz urged the publication of uniform 
bulletins of such nature as could be used by 
all libraries. Mr. Brandenburg presented the 
emphatic need of official recognition for the 
library system in the educational policy and 
organization of the state. The report of the 
committee on membership showed that the 
association now has 503 active, 4 associate, 
II sustaining, 3 life, 10 club, and 14 library 
members. 

Miss Tyler, chairman of the committee on 
library extension, recommended re-dividing 
the state into 5 library districts, and holding 
meetings in the spring of 1916 in some central 
library of each district, under the supervision 
of a district chairman. The recommendation 
was enthusiastically received, as the former 
district meetings, so full of helpful suggestions 
and enthusiasm for the work, have been 
greatly missed by all. A most attractive dis- 
play of material gathered by Miss Hawley, of 
the inter-relation of libraries committee, was 
on exhibition in a separate room. There 
were also interesting exhibits of children’s 
books and library supplies. 

On Wednesday afternoon the departmental 
meetings adjourned, and the association visited 
the Public School Library, where the splendid 
picture collection, the class room catalog, and 
the vocational guidance list created much in- 
terest. 
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The evening session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “Other educational work of the 
state’—the topic recognizing the libraries 2s 
educational factors, as well as the schools. 
Dr. Herbert Welch, president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, representing the privately 
endowed colleges and universities, stated that 
nearly all private colleges are distinctly 
Christian in origin, and pointed out as sig- 
nificant the fact that one fourteenth of the 
men in “Who’s who in America” are from 
Ohio, and stated that the number of colleges 
in Ohio, and the number of Ohio college stu- 
dents, are about one fourteenth of the entire 
number in the United States. President W. O. 
Thompson, of Ohio State University, talked 
of the state educational institutions, pointing 
out the fundamental differences between the 
state schools and the privately endowed col- 
leges. Miss Margaret Sutherland, principal 
of the Columbus Normal School, pleaded for 
the inculcation of love for reading in children, 
while Supt. J. W. Jones, of the School for the 
Deaf, talked on specialized education, illus- 
trating his talk by a class of children from the 
State School for the Deaf. 

Thursday afternoon a delightful garden 
party was given by the Columbus Library 
Club, on the beautiful campus of the Ohio 
State University. 

What was perhaps the most enjoyable ses- 
sion was held on Thursday evening, when 
Miss Sarah J. Cutler, of Marietta, read an 
intensely interesting paper on “The Coon- 
skin Library, and its books”—also its founders 
—filled with delightful reminiscences of pion- 
eer days in early Ohio history. Miss Cutler 
brought with her the original accession book 
of the “Coonskin” library, also numbers 1, 2, 
and 3 of its books. About 250 of the original 
books of the library are in her possession, 
Miss Cutler being a lineal descendant of one 
of the founders. 

The interest created was held to the end 
of the session by Miss Tyler’s paper on “The 
library and social service.” Miss Tyler em- 
phasized the fact that “the message of the 
book is for all classes—the welfare of one is 
the welfare of all.” 

“The Library Art League and the Ohio 
libraries” was presented by Miss Marion 
Comings, for the purpose of arousing interest 
in the development of a Library Art League 
in Ohio. The work of the Indiana Library 
Art League in connection with the Federated 
Clubs was cited, and attention was called to 
the fact that the basis for a traveling collec- 
tion of pictures can be obtained in Ohio 
through co-operation with the Toledo, Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland Art Schools, large library 
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collections, and teachers’ exhibits. The pa- 
per called fer discussion, which resulted in 
the carrying of the following motion: “That 
a committee be appointed to co-operate with 
the various art interests of the state in seek- 
ing to establish a collection of exhibits of 
artistic and educational value, and to circulate 
these to Ohio libraries and other educational 
agencies.” 

An interesting paper on “A clientele of men” 
was read by Miss Edith Phail, of the National 
Cash Register Co., of Dayton. Miss Phail 
emphasized the five selling “points” of her 
company, which she said applied to librarians 
and their patrons as well. “First, get the at- 
tention, second, create an interest, third, form 
a desire, fourth, establish confidence, fifth, 
close the sale.” Miss Elizabeth Doren, in a 
talk on “Holiday exhibits, and short cuts to 
the circulation of books,” gave the method 
used in Dayton to place the new books upon 
the shelves. 

At the closing session a motion was made 
by Miss Electra Doren, “that a committee of 
five be appointed by the president, to con- 
sider the question of standardizing the li- 
brary service of the state, and to make recom- 
mendations regarding the same to the next an- 
nual meeting.” This motion was carried. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as 
follows: President, Miss Laura Smith, Cin- 
cinnati; vice-president, Mr. Herbert Hirsh- 
berg, Toledo; second vice-president, Miss Ma- 
tilda Light, Dayton; third vice-president, Mr. 
C. W. Reeder, Columbus; secretary, Miss Her- 
mione Simon, Cleveland; treasurer, Miss 
Mary Wilder, Circleville. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


The college and reference section held its 
meeting in the Ohio State University Library. 
The first session on Wednesday afternoon 
was opened by the chairman. Mr. G. F. 
Strong, of Western Reserve had as the sub- 
ject of his paper, “New requirements in ref- 
erence work for colleges and universities,” 
showing that as the methods of instruction 
changed, new requirements were demanded 
of the library. The next topic under discus- 
sion was “Special collections in Ohio college 
libraries, and inter-library loans,” in charge 
of Prof. R. B. Miller of Ohio Wesleyan, as a 
result of which a committee was appointed to 
formulate plans for preparing a union list of 
books. At the Thursday session, Miss Grace 
Herrick, of the Western College for Women, 
was elected chairman for the coming year, and 
Miss Catharine Oaks, of Ohio Wesleyan, sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Reeder of Ohio State, presented “The 
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new state printing law and distribution of 
documents.” He gave an analysis, explaining 
the modifications of the law, and showing 
how it worked, laying emphasis on the point 
that what shall be printed is in charge of a 
committee of three, and what does not inter- 
est them is thrown aside. Prof. Root pro- 
posed an amendment to send copies directly 
to the libraries, rather than to the state audi- 
tor, who may or may not send them. A very 
animated discussion followed, and in connec- 
tion with this, Mr. Reeder was appointed a 
committee of one to be the representative of 
the college section to confer with the state 
printing commission in regard to the printing 
and distributing of the state documents to 
college libraries. 

In connection with college library extension, 
Mr. Brandenburg reported on “The college 
library and the county normal schools,” and 
Miss Bertha Krauss on “The Ohio State Trav- 
eling Library and the county normal schools.” 
The meeting of the large city libraries sec- 
tion convened in the auditorium of the Pub- 
lic Library on Wednesday afternoon, with 
Mr. Herbert Hirshberg as chairman. 

Under the general topic of “Branch libra- 
ties,” Mrs. A. S. Hobart, of Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, talked of “Organization, location, 
etc.,” Miss Julia Wright Merrill, of Cincin- 
nati Public Library, of “Administration, rela- 
tion to Central Library,” and Miss Elizabeth 
Sweetman, Carnegie West Branch, Dayton, of 
“Adaption of the branch to its locality.” Miss 
Doren in addition gave a summary of experi- 
ence in charging fees for use of auditoriums, 
after which an interesting discussion developed 
both on this subject and on smoking in li- 
brary club rooms and auditoriums. 

On Thursday, the topic “The unification and 
harmonious working of a city system, con- 
sisting of a central library, branches and de- 
posit stations,” was considered. Miss Linda 
A. Eastman gave her paper on “Organization 
and methods of the Cleveland system,” illus- 
trated by an organization chart of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. In Mr. Hodges’ absence 
Miss Merrill discussed Miss Eastman’s paper, 
pointing out on the chart the chief points of 
difference between Cincinnati and Cleveland. 
Miss Doren opened the general discussion, 
pointing out some of the problems in organiz- 
ing smaller city systems. 

At the close of this discussion, the smaller 
city and village libraries section came into the 
Auditorium for Miss Esther Noble’s paper on 
“Poster publicity,” illustrated by a large col- 
lection of attractive posters. 

The meeting was conducted by Miss Cleve- 
land, and the following subjects were dis- 
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cussed: “How to develop assistants from 
iccal material,” a round table led by Miss 
Nana Newton, Miss Anna Holding, Miss 
Emma Graham, and Mrs. N. E. Reese, started 
a general experience meeting and much ani- 
mated discussion followed. “Publicity for 
village libraries,” by Mr. Howard Sohn, a 
former newspaper man, showed the compara- 
tive ease with which libraries could secure 
space in local newspapers, provided the libra- 
rians observe the rules governing newspaper 
copy. A paper on “Children’s work where 
there is no children’s room, and no children’s 
iibrarian,” by Miss Louise Hawley, led a lively 
discussion among those with similar problems. 
“Work with high school pupils” was intro- 
duced by Miss Leora Cross, of Cleveland 
West High School. Miss Cross made many 
good points for librarians of high school li- 
braries, and urged a larger opportunity for 
mutual understanding between high school 
teachers and librarians. 

Miss Elizabeth Steele, of Lorain, gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Branch work with no branch 
buildings,” and gave evidence that even so 
dificult a problem could be solved by an ener- 
getic and resourceful librarian with a sympa- 
thetic staff. The meetings were splendidly 
attended, the discussions helpful, and charac- 
terized with a spirit of wide-awakeness and 
enthusiasm that were at once significant and 
gratifying. 

Frances CLevELAND, Secretary. 


MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Missouri Library Association held its 
sixteenth annual meeting at Joplin, October 
20-22. The attendance was not quite so large 
as at some other sessions but the enthusiasm 
was great, the papers and addresses excellent, 
and the discussions spirited. 

Mr. Ranck of Grand Rapids was a guest of 
the association and delivered an illustrated ad- 
dress on “City library service for the farmer.” 
Mrs. Curry, president of the Kansas Associa- 
tion, was present as were also other librarians 
of that state, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

The association placed itself on record as 
strongly favoring the selection by the execu- 
tive board of a place in the Middle West for 
the 1916 session of the A. L. A. A commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the county lib- 
rary question and frame a bill for presenta- 
tion to the association at its next annual meet- 
ing. Co-operation with the State Teachers’ 
Association in the inspection of school libra- 
ries throughout the state was urged and pro- 
vided for by committee. Action was taken 


upon various other topics, among them the 
question of co-operative advertising of Amer- 
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ican libraries, the revision of the Missouri 
Libraries’ Handbook, and methods for more 
effectually distributing to libraries the public 
documents issued by the state. 

The officers elected were: President, Dr. 
Bostwick of St. Louis; first vice-president. 
Miss Fordice of Sedalia; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Sutherland cf Kansas City; treas- 
urer, Miss Martin of St. Joseph; secretary, 
Mary E. Baker, Columbia, 

Sessions were held in Joplin and Webb 
City and a visit was made to the public and 
high school libraries of Carthage. 

The association was indebted to the libra- 
rians and library boards of these cities for a 
trolley ride through the mining district, lunch- 
eon and an automobile trip to the stone quar- 
ries of Carthage, together with numerous 
other courtesies and acts of hospitality. It 
was also indebted to the Century Club of 
Joplin, which on the evening of the 21st, pre- 
sented Anatole France’s play, “The man who 
married a dumb wife.” 

An invitation from the Columbia Library 
Club to meet at the State University in 1916 
was referred to the executive board with 
favorable endorsement. 

Mary E, Baker, Secretary. 


KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Library Association was held in Wichita Oct. 
26-28. The first assemblage was Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 26, when the visitors were re- 
ceived informally at the City Library by the 
members of its board and staff, affording 
the guests an opportunity to inspect their new 
and very attractive Carnegie building. Dur- 
ing the evening several delightful musical 
numbers were given by pupils of the Wichita 
School of Music. 

Wednesday morning, Oct. 27, at nine o'clock, 
the first session of the association was called 
to order by the president, Mrs. Belle Curry. 
Mayor O. H. Bentley, of Wichita, who was 
then introduced, extended a cordial welcome 
to the librarians in behalf of the city. The 
president’s address followed, in which she 
responded to the mayor, and spoke of the asso- 
ciation, for what it stood, had accomplished, 
and what it might attain, and of the mission 
of the public library as an educational factor. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were then read and approved, as were those 
of the various committees, including that of 
the legislative committee which reported its 
failure to bring the matter of a state library 
organizer to a satisfactory conclusion during 
the 1915 session of the state legislature. An 
amendment to the constitution was adopted, 
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whereby persons no longer in library work but 
still wishing to be identified with the associa- 
tion may retain an active membership. The 
session closed with roll call, answered by “the 
most important event in my library during the 
past year,” which brought out the interesting 
fact that all the “important events” tended 
toward progress. 

The Wednesday afternoon session opened 
with “The county library system for Kansas,” 
discussed by Mr. Irving R. Bundy, librarian 
of the Leavenworth Public Library, and Mr. 
Willis H. Kerr, librarian, State Normal School 
Library, Emporia. Mr. Bundy’s topic was “The 
growth of the system in other states.” He 
told of the rise and development of the sys- 
tem in the various states in which it has been 
established, dwelling particularly upon the 
methods of California. Mr. Kerr’s talk in 
continuing the subject was “Its relation to the 
work and finances of Kansas public libraries.” 
His deductions were drawn from a scheme of 
statistics based on information obtained from 
the libraries throughout the state as to popu- 
lation, assessed valuation, library levy, etc., of 
the various communities, thereby showing that 
from an economic standpoint all is not being 
accomplished under the present that might be 
under the county system. An animated dis- 
cussion followed the presentation of the fore- 
going topics and, on motion, a committee was 
appointed to investigate the situation in Kan- 
sas, prepare a legislative bill, and report at the 
next meeting. 

Exhibits showing the methods and results of 
the California and New York county libraries 
were displayed in two of the rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of the library, and were open to in- 
spection during the meeting of the association. 

The afternoon closed with an automobile 
ride, which included stops at Friends’ Uni- 
versity and Fairmount College. At the former 
a tour of the building was made, in which the 
library and museum were visited. At Fair- 
mount College the library only was visited 
where the guests were received by the staff 
and conducted through the building, and be- 
fore leaving were served a light luncheon. 

The Wednesday evening meeting opened 
with a violin solo by Miss Glennys Pollard. 
Dr. A. M. Brodie, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Wichita, and an active 
worker in civic affairs, delivered an address, 
speaking on the relation of the library to the 
community and of the important position of 
the librarian as an educator. Following Dr. 
Brodie’s address Miss Helen Grace sang. Miss 
Myrtle Gettys, a member of the Story Tellers’ 
League of America, and a teacher in the 
Wichita schools, then gave her hearers a de- 
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lightful treat in story telling. Her selections 
were varied, including an allegory, “Aunt 
Deborah's visit to her niece,” “The little 
white rabbit who wanted red wings,” and the 
Bible story of David and Goliath, all most 
charmingly told. The evening closed with the 
telling of an original fairy story by its author, 
Mr. James L. King of Topeka. 

The first half of the Thursday morning ses- 
sion was devoted to business, including elec- 
tion of officers, selection of meeting place and 
reports of commitcees. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Miss Hattie Osborne, Baldwin City; first vice 
president, Mrs. Belle Curry, Parsons; second 
vice president, Miss Anna M. Shafer, Con- 
cordia; third vice president, Miss Kathryn Mc- 
Lain, Hays; member-at-large, Mrs. A. B. Ran- 
ney, Arkansas City; secretary, Mr. Julius 
Lucht, Wichita; treasurer, Mr. Irving R. 
Bundy, Leavenworth. 

Arkansas City was selected as the meeting 
place for the 1916 meeting, and a motion to 
the effect that the Oklahoma Library Associa- 
tion be invited to meet in joint session with 
the Kansas Library Association at this time 
was put and carried. 

“The State Historical Society and its ser- 
vice to the public,” was very interestingly pre- 
sented by Miss Ruth Cowgill of the Kansas 
State Historical Society Library, Topeka. She 
told of the wealth of material to be found in 
this institution and of the manner in which 
it is made available to the public. 

A round table discussion of library prob- 
lems brought out many interesting and help- 
ful suggestions. 

The Thursday afternoon session, the last of 
the 1915 meeting, convened in the high school 
auditorium. Before the regular program com- 
menced, two selections were very pleasingly 
sung by the high school chorus. 

Miss Hattie Osborne, librarian, Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin City, opened the discussion, 
“The library as a part of the educational sys- 
tem” with the topic, “The library and the col- 
lege.” Outlining the difference between the 
college and the public library, she spoke of 
the responsibility that rests upon the librarian 
of an educational institution in supplying the 
satisfactory material to the student whom the 
teacher has inspired to seek for knowledge, 
and in giving to him that which is not only 
educational but cultural. 

Mr. L. W. Mayberry, superintendent of the 
Wichita public schools, continued the subject 
with “The high school and the library” as his 
theme. He spoke of the mission of the high 
school to the student, as that of helping him 
to discover himself, and that his development 
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must be continued through good reading, which 
it is the duty of the librarian to supply and 
teach him how to use, Mr. Mayberry stated 
that there should be a school teacher on every 
library board as a representative of the pupils. 

Miss Amy Cowley, librarian, Public Library, 
Hutchinson, closed the discussion with “The 
public library and the schools.” She pointed 
out the fact that the public library is a com- 
ponent part of the public school system al- 
though a much younger institution, and told 
of numerous ways in which the student can 
be interested in the library and made to real- 
ize its value. Miss Cowley expressed the 
opinion that the superintendent of public 
schools should be a member of the library 
board. One point on which all three speakers 
laid emphasis was, that for efficient work it 
was absolutely necessary to have a thorough 
understanding and co-operation between teacher 
and librarian. 

The program closed with a piano solo by 
one of the high school pupils, after which the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Kansas Li- 
brary Association adjourned. Following ad- 
journment the members were received in- 
formally in the high school library by the 
librarian and teachers. 

Apvecaiwe C. Botmar, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association was held at 
Hotel Keewaydin, Lake Minnetonka, Septem- 
ber 15-17, 1915. The total registration was 
125, the largest in the history of the associa- 
tion. The sessions opened with an informal 
dinner Wednesday evening, after which Dr. 
Dawson Johnston, librarian of St, Paul, gave 
the president’s address, setting forth the gen- 
eral theme of the meeting, “Publicity and co- 
operation.” 

Libraries will not be wholly free until 
they are free to everyone,” said Dr. John- 
ston, “and they will not be free to everyone 
until they are known to everyone. Publicity 
is the first duty of public libraries as well as 
of other public institutions. It is not, how- 
ever, the most important duty, and if properly 
organized should not involve the expenditure 
of much time on the part of the individual 
librarian. The newspapers, the best avenue of 
publicity, are always ready to publish news 
of general interest, societies are anxious to co- 
operate with library authorities in making 
known the special resources of the library, 
and business men are glad to assist in those 
departments which relate to their respective 
lines of business. The most important form 
of publicity is that devoted to the description 
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of the best books in the library on topics of 
current interest. In this, co-operation between 
librarians is not only very desirable but quite 
possible, because it involves the description of 
books which are common to all libraries. Li- 
brarians must interest themselves in civic af- 
fairs, must collect information regarding city 
publications, and information regarding the 
city’s resources. It is furthermore the duty of 
librarians to promote better business, through 
furnishing the best literature on advertising 
and business. The library must embrace in 
its life all the citizens of the community, which 
is the end of all library publicity. To do this, 
it must have the co-operation of all citizens.” 

Dr. Johnston then presented Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns, who gave an address on “The library 
and war and peace.” Miss Stearns contended 
that “war as a destructive force, has ever been 
the arch enemy of art, science, literature and 
other great constructive forces” and that “li- 
brarians as conservers and preservers of litera- 
ture should be in the forefront of pacific move- 
ments.” She further contended that “libraries 
have played no small part in moulding the 
public opinion that exists in this country to- 
day in favor of peace.” Among the ways in 
which the librarian may champion the arts of 
peace, Miss Stearns suggested displaying a 
peace flag, as an outward and visible sign, 
securing peace publications for the reading 
table, such as the Advocate of Peace and the 
various publications issued by the Carnegie 
and Ginn foundations and the American Peace 
Society, securing peace lectures, and the cele- 
bration of Peace Day. The story-hour should 
be used for stories of heroes and heroines of 
peace and histories purchased which emphasize 
the achievements of peace as much as the vic- 
tories of war. 

At the Thursday morning session, Prof. 
W. P. Kirkwood, of the University of Minne- 
sota, opened the discussion on “Newspaper 
publicity,” with practical suggestions as to 
securing co-operation of the press, preparation 
of copy and what constitutes news. 

A series of short papers or talks on suc- 
cessful methods of publicity followed. 

Miss Flora F. Carr, of the Mankato Public 
Library, gave an interesting account of ex- 
hibits held in that library during the past year. 
The fine money, which amounts to about $85 
a year, was devoted to this purpose. The ex- 
hibits included the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee exhibit, which aroused much interest; a 
collection of Jules Guérin’s prints, a collection 
of paintings by George Inness, Jr., which was 
secured through the Minneapolis Art  Insti- 
tute, and smaller exhibits from the State Art 
Society and other sources. Miss Carr felt that 
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the exhibits had been worth while in them- 
selves, aside from the interest added to the 
library, and urged that if other libraries would 
co-operate many things of real value might be 
brought to the smaller towns. 

Miss Audiene Graham, librarian of Owa- 
tonna, told of publicity methods employed 
through the newspapers, the moving pictures, 
co-operation with the schools through instruc- 
tion to the students, a reception to the teach- 
ers, a series of vocational talks and printing 
annotated lists for grades 5 to 8 for city and 
county schools. The books on Bible study and 
Sunday school helps were sent on a tour to 
the different Sunday schools, for exhibition on 
Sunday and loan during the week. Books 
were being sent to factories, the Farmers’ Club 
rooms, the Commercial Club. An exhibit at 
the county fair had brought immediate re- 
sults. A mailing list of people who are in- 
terested in certain classes has been started, 
and the proceedings of the city council are 
closely followed, and bibliographies of sub- 
jects under discussion are supplied. In clos- 
ing, Miss Graham emphasized the value of 
timeliness. “If a book doubles its circula- 
tion, it doubles its value to the library. By 
having it on hand at the right time and 
enough copies to mect the demand, we will 
increase the goodwill of the library and de- 
crease the large percentage of people who 
do not use the library because they have given 
up trying to find their particular quests in.” 

An account of a successful show-window 
exhibit at Hibbing, written by Miss Stella L. 
Wiley, the former librarian, was read by Miss 
Dorothy Hurlbert, and Miss Amy A. Lewis, 
of Fergus Falls, told of their exhibits at 
county fairs. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns gave the closing 
address of the morning on “Is the public li- 
brary fulfilling its mission?” Conceding the 
mission of the library to be bringing to the 
people the books that belong to them, she em- 
phasized the quality of service as paramount, 
vigorously protested against hampering, irk- 
some and unnecessary rules which keep the 
real owners of the books away from their own 
property and hailed the day “when the public, 
now regarded with stultifying suspicion by 
some of their own misguided servants, will 
demand free and open access to the things 
of the mind and the spirit, relegating to other 
employments in the community those that 
have not the great vision, or having it, will 
not heed the call of the hour.” 

At the afternoon session the theme was co- 
operation between state departments and so- 
cieties and local libraries. Mr, W. T. Cox, 
state forester, spoke on behalf of the forestry 
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service, explaining the work of this depart- 
ment, its importance in Minnesota, the pur- 
pose of the recent forestry amendment and 
the need of education. He urged librarians 
to join the Minnesota Forestry Association 
and gave a brief list of books which should 
be in every library. 

He was followed by Mr. G. A. Gesell, secre. 
tary of the League of Minnesota Municipali- 
ties, which outlined the purpose of this or- 
ganization, and explained the service offered 
by the Municipal Reference Bureau in gather- 
ing experience on municipal problems for the 
benefit of other communities. 

In the absence of Mr Flagg, director of the 
State Art Society, Mrs. Margaret Evans 
Huntington made a plea for membership in 
the society, which entitles one to the Minneso- 
tan, a valuable monthly magazine now under- 
taken by the society. 

Mrs, Charles Sproull Thompson of Minne- 
apolis spoke on the organization of the Drama 
League and its various activities. She urged 
libraries to organize groups of children, to 
encourage the production of good plays in 
local centers, and their exchange between 
neighboring towns. She commended the out- 
door theater recently opened at Anoka, and 
rapidly becoming a factor in the community. 

The afternoon closed with a presentation on 
the lawn of “Stratford miracles,” a play for 
children, written by Miss Irene McKeehan of 
Minneapolis, which won the first prize in the 
recent Minneapolis Drama League contest. 
The play was given by a group of children 
under the direction of Misses Ida Ferguson, 
Mabel Bartleson, Ruth Rosholt and Mabel Ab- 
bott of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
coached by Miss De Toit. The play takes 
place in Charlecote Park where Will Shake- 
speare and some of his companions play at 
miracles. It was given as an example of a 
simple Shakespeare celebration for children. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Mr. Allen D. Albert, of Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the Commercial and Civic Federation 
of Minnesota. His subject was “The public 
library and social service.” He defined social 
service very broadly as anything which relates 
to the community welfare and gives to libra- 
rians an enlarged vision of the library func- 
tions. In answer to questions as to the work 
of the federation, which he represents, he de- 
scribed a visit to a typical Minnesota town, 
the arousing of interest and development of 
plans for municipal improvement. 

On Friday morning, the meeting opened on 
the hotel veranda with the reading of a paper 
on “Literary inspirations” by Dr. George 
Huntington of Northfield. He defined what 
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js meant by the term; sources of inspiration 
in this sphere; three great types of literary 
inspiration; its function in literary produc- 
tion; its limitations and responsibilities. This 
was followed by a discussion of “The small 
library as a center of book distribution,” by 
Miss May Massee, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist. Miss Massee quoted from an ad- 
dress by Mr. Melcher of the Stewart Book 
Shop at Indianapolis, given at the meeting of 
the American Booksellers’ Association in New 
York City. His suggestions regarding mak- 
ing the book store an absolute part of the com- 
munity and state life, through advertising, 
special notices to individuals, development of 
the store’s personality and better training for 
clerks, might be applied to libraries with equal 
force. Miss Massee then explained the meth- 
ods and use of the Booklist, urging librarians 
to have a definite plan in selection of books 
and above all to “check up the book list with 
people.” 

A book symposium followed with ten min- 
ute talks on “Modern poetry,” by Miss Ruth F. 
Eliot, St. Paul Public Library; “Books on the 
war,” by Prof. A. C. Krey, of the University 
of Minnesota; “Reference books for a small 
library,” by Miss Helen J. Stearns, Minnesota 
Library Commission; “Local history material,” 
by Dr. Solon J. Buck, Minnesota Historical 
Society, and “The librarian’s library” by Miss 
Mary E. Corson, Stillwater. 

The closing session on Friday afternoon 
was devoted to business and committee re- 
ports. 

Miss Emma B. Nilsson presented the report 
of the committee on foreign booklists, which 
was confined to a discussion of Scandinavian 
books and accompanied by multigraphed book- 
lists which were distributed to those specially 
interested. These include short lists by mas- 
ters of Swedish fiction, Swedish historical fic- 
tion, Dano-Norwegian historical fiction, Nor- 
wegian sea stories, and two lists of books by 
celebrated authors not suitable for small 
libraries, one Swedish and one Dano-Nor- 
wegian. 

Miss Barden presented the report of the 
committee on library training, which gave the 
results of a questionnaire sent out in March, 
showing the need of better opportunities for 
professional training for Minnesota librarians 
and recommending that the association go on 
record as favoring the immediate addition of 
advanced courses to the summer school. The 
report was accepted and its recommendations 
approved. 

The committee on constitution submitted a 
revised constitution, which was adopted. 
Upon motion of the nominating committee, 
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the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Miss Frances E. 
Earhart, Duluth; first vice-president, Miss 
Eleanor Gladstone, Northfield; second vice- 
president, Miss Audiene Graham, Owatonna; 
secretary-treasurer, Raymond L. Walkley, 
Minneapolis; and with the retiring president, 
Dr, Dawson Johnston, as the fifth member of 
the executive board. 
Ciara F. Batpwin, Secretary. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association was held at Hotel 
Colfax, October 12-14, inclusive. The regis- 
tered attendance at the meetings, which were 
held in the hotel parlors, was 176. 

The presence of Miss Mary E, Ahern, editor 
of Public Libraries, during the entire meeting, 
and her generous response to all demands 
made upon her experience; of Mr. Wright, 
Kansas City, who contributed largely to the 
interest of the Wednesday meetings; and of 
Miss Marion Humble, of the Madison, Wis., 
Library School, with her splendid selection for 
children’s reading, added greatly to the en- 
joyment of the lowa workers. 

President L. L. Dickerson, Grinnell College 
Library, presided, opening the session Tues- 
day afternoon. The president of the Colfax 
Library Board extended a brief, cordial mes- 
sage of greeting from the local library, and 
expressed the pleasure of all that the associa- 
tion had chosen Colfax as its meeting place. 
Miss Julia A. Robinson, secretary of the lowa 
Library Commission, in her annual report of 
the work of the commission, announced a 
record year in state extension work. Ten 
new libraries were added during the year, 
making a total of 126 free public libraries in 
the state. Two libraries were dedicated and 
the number of subscription and association 
libraries remained about the same, new ones 
taking the place of those which had obtained 
a city tax. 

In the address of the president, Mr. Dicker- 
son took for his subject “The open country 
and the reading matter there,” speaking of the 
necessity of circulating better books and mag- 
azines among the farmers. He illustrated the 
type and style to be found there now, and 
emphasized the responsibility of the libraries 
to see that conditions were changed. There 
is a tremendous field open for educating the 
rural population in reading material along 
their own lines as well as outside subjects. 

The work of the desk assistant in a public 
library was explained by Miss Katherine Tap- 
pert, Davenport, who called this place “The 
point of contact.” The desk assistant stands 
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not on a plane above or below, but enters 
directly into the occupations and surroundings 
of the person with whom she is dealing—with 
the extraordinary variableness of human na- 
ture. Each patron demands an application of 
the sixth sense. The assistant must daily 
radiate a threefold feeling for books, “a love 
for their insides, with Dr. Johnson; a respect 
unto their outsides with David Garrick,” and 
a desire for ownership which will ultimately 
include the other two. 

The feature of the evening was a stimu- 
lating address on “The thought of thinking 
souls,” by Miss Mary E, Ahern. She com- 
pared the librarian of old, with his deep 
knowledge of books and but little else, with 
the modern librarian, whose technical educa- 
tion overshadows to an extent his scholar- 
ship. A librarian of to-day must have a 
preparation that guarantees an acquaintance, 
even a real knowledge, of art, religion, litera- 
ture; must know the relation of books to all 
the interests of the community, and should 
come to the world of books with a twofold 
attitude—books for his friends, from which 
he himself will refresh his spirit, his mind, 
his soul; and books as tools to be used in his 
work. This is his art in which he may find 
his place governed by Morris’ definition of 
art, as man’s joy in his labor. 

An enjoyable social hour in the hotel parlors 
followed the evening adjournment. 

The session of Wednesday morning was 
opened by Mr. Purd D. Wright, Kansas City, 
with a talk on “Some experiences in pub- 
licity.”. Mr. Wright defined advertising and 
publicity; advertising being what you pay 
for, publicity what you get for nothing. Li- 
brarians do not advertise. The personal equa- 
tion is the greatest value in library work. 
Give personal talks to all sorts of meetings, 
to business men, laboring men, mothers’ clubs. 
Convey to all the impression that you are in 
earnest, that you believe in your work and 
can demonstrate its value, that you are enthu- 
siastic. Use always the library bromide, “It 
is a good thing to take books where people 
are.” The biggest advertising work of a 
library is—good service. 

Dr. Cora Williar.s Choate, Marshalltown 
trustee, reported for the committee appointed 
to secure statistics pointing toward standardi- 
zation of library work in the state. She sum- 
marized existing conditions, the hour o1f 
work, salaries paid, vacations granted, a «it- 
ants, and giving the conclusion of the «om- 
mittee that trustees are primarily to blame for 
unsatisfactory results in the work of their 
libraries. The relation between working 
hours and salaries, in small libraries particu- 
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larly, is not in accord. The report provoked 
much animated discussion at the trustees’ 
round table, and the committee was continued 
for further work aiming at standardization 
in vital things, 

“Wanted, an interpreter of Iowa life” was the 
subject of a clever, interesting protest of Mr. 
Austin Haines, Des Moines, against the com- 
monly accepted idea that Iowa has little to 
offer in the way of history and scenery. He 
objected strongly to the statement that “Iowa 
is a dull gray monotone,” painting word pic- 
tures of its various seasons in refutation of 
the assertion. He gave numerous instances 
of historical importance, and expressed a hope 
that librarians would inspire, or be inspired, 
to bring Iowa’s proper value before the world. 

The evening meeting was devoted to a 
moving-picture demonstration by the Victor 
Animatograph Company, of Davenport, and 
a discussion of the value of moving pictures 
ip the library. 

Various reports and routine work occupied 
a large part of the Thursday morning session, 
and Miss Marion Humble, instructor in chil- 
dren’s work, Wisconsin Library School, Madi- 
son, closed the program with a greatly appre- 
ciated paper on “The exercise of choice in 
children’s books.” She spoke of the necessity 
of the children’s librarian being in sympathy 
with the child spirit, as expressed by Francis 
Thompson in his essay on Shelley. 

Eight different library schools are repre- 
sented among the librarians of the state, and 
reunions of these schools were held at various 
hours during the meeting. 

The association was given an urgent invita- 
tion to visit Des Moines Thursday afternoon, 
where an automobile ride about the city, with 
visits to the various libraries had been planned. 
After the ride, the visitors were entertained 
at tea at the Des Moines Public Library. 

The following officers of the association 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Miss Jeanette M. Drake, Public Library, 
Sioux City; first vice-president, Dr. Cora 
Williams Choate, trustee, Marshalltown; sec- 
ond vice-president, Miss Ione Armstrong, 
Public Library, Council Bluffs; secretary, Miss 
Miriam Wharton, Public Library, Burlington; 
treasurer, Miss Mary Brainard, Public Library, 
Waterloo ; registrar, Miss May B. Ditch, Public 
Library, Ottumwa; honorary president, W. O. 
Payne, trustee, Nevada, 

ANNA Maupe Kimperty, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 
The first meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club for the season of 1915-1916 was 
held on Monday evening, November 8, 1915, 
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at the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art. 

The president, Mr. Morton, took the chair. 
After a few items of business were disposed 
of, Mr. Ashhurst proposed the following reso- 
jution: 


“Resotven, That the Pennsylvania Library Club 
has learned, with sincere regret, of the death on 
October 17, 1915, of the librarian emeritus of the 
Mercantile Library Company of Philadelphia, Mr. 
John Edmands. 

“Mr. Edmands, who had reached the great age of 
9s years, and had been connected with the Mer- 
cantile Library since 1856, was one of the founders of 
the Pennsylvania Library Club and its first president. 

“The club desires that this minute be entered on 
its records, and that a copy be sent to the family 
of Mr. Edmands.” 

It was ordered that this be done. 

Mr. Morton introduced Prof. Leslie W. 
Miller, principal of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, who gave a most 
interesting and instructive description of the 
work of the schools, Mr. Miller’s talk was 
illustrated with slides showing not only 
samples of the work done by the students, but 
also showing the classes at work. A most 
interesting feature of the evening was a tour 
of inspection after the lecture, when we were 
given the unusual opportunity of actually 
seeing the classes at work. After having 
heard Mr. Miller’s description of the work 
of the potter’s wheel, to see it in actual opera- 
tion was a treat. The classes in applied de- 
sign and wood carving, in interior decora- 
tion, etc., were most interesting. We are 
all much indebted to Mr, Miller for a very 
profitable evening, and I am very sure that 
of the eighty members of the club who were 
present, there are a great many who will at 
least attempt in the future to do as Mr. Mil- 
ler says they try to do at the start of a stu- 
dent’s life—encourage and stimulate the habit 
of trying to “think in materials.” This thought 
alone explains the great success of the work 
done by the students. 

A very hearty and sincere vote of thanks 
was extended to Mr. Miller at the close of a 
thoroughly delightful evening. 

The second meeting, January 10, will be 
held at the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Mr. George M. Abbot will give a history of 
the library. 

Jean E. Grarren, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN WORCESTER LIBRARY CLUB 


The Southern Worcester Library Club held 
its annual meeting with the Hopedale Branch 
Library at South Milford, Oct. 28, 1915. 

Mr. John Lowe of the State Library Com- 
mission addressed the club on the subject of 
progressive methods in library work, 

The following officers were elected for the 
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ensuing year: President, Mrs. Beatrice P. 
Sprague, Uxbridge; first vice president, Miss 
Blanche Partridge, Holliston; second vice 
president, Miss Emma L. Clarke, Framing- 
ham. 

After the meeting the members of the 
club were interested in examining the unique 
and excellent outfit for a small library which 
Mrs. Smith had arranged in her own home. 

Lucy W. Biscog, Secretary. 


BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 

The autumn meeting of the Bay Path Li- 
brary Club was held Oct. 4 at the Leominster 
Public Library, The meeting was one of the 
largest in the history of the club, over one 
hundred being present. The address of wel- 
come was given by Mrs. Arthur H. Hall, trus- 
tee of the Public Library. After the reading 
of the minutes of the previous meeting, re- 
ports from the local secretaries were called 
for, and while only a few responded the work 
reported showed very clearly that the group 
idea could and should be a success. Mr. John 
A. Lowe, agent for the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Commission, told of the work of groups 
outside the Bay Path district and presented 
suggestions well worth following. Mr. J. 
Morton DeWolfe, of DeWolfe Fiske Co., Bos- 
ton, gave a most interesting talk on “The book 
trade and the library from the bookseller’s 
point of view.” It was a very friendly in- 
formal talk followed by a discussion. 

After luncheon the question box was con- 
ducted by Miss Virginia M. Keyes of Lan- 
caster. The following questions were submitted 
for discussion: 

1. How shall undesirable books on open 
shelves be kept from young people. 

2. Vacation privileges for children. 

3. The best way to care for local clippings. 

4. What are the best makes of the follow- 
ing supplies: White marking ink, book var- 
nish, typewriter, pencils, stamps and pads, 
gummed letters, labels, pamphlet boxes. 

5. How many books are usually lost from 
open shelves, especially in children’s rooms. 

The question box has helped to solve many 
problems for the Bay Path members. Re- 
sponses are so generously given, and the in- 
formation so practical that it has become a 
very popular feature of the meetings. 

Mrs. Mary E. Root, children’s librarian at 
Providence, gave a very practical demonstra- 
tion of her method of “Teaching children how 
to use the library.” With a class of ten boys 
and girls she showed how she taught the use 
of the catalog encyclopedias, atlas, World’s 
almanac and Century dictionary of names. 
She made the work so clear and so simple, 
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even the most timid librarian felt she could 
now undertake the work in her own library. 

According to a suggestion previously made, 
that “the library entertaining the club, exhibit 
its own work to give and receive suggestions,” 
the work of the Leominster Library was 
shown as far as possible. Much of the ma- 
terial was hung on nets around the room, and 
other examples placed about the building. 
From the point of view of entertaining library 
we know it was a success for many valuable 
suggestions were received. The Massachusetts 
Library Commission sent a splendid collection 
of books for young people, and much other 
material of value. 

The president of the club, Miss Ella E. 
Miersch, invited the club to meet at South- 
bridge for the next meeting, to be held in 


June. Fiorence E, WHEELER, Secretary. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

The annual meeting of the Twin City Li- 
brary Club was held at the close of a supper 
in Esler’s Tea Shop, Minneapolis, Tuesday, 
Oct. 26. Fifty-eight people were present to 
hear Mr. F. K. Mathiews of New York, chief 
scout librarian of the Boy Scouts of America. 
After outlining the three steps of boys’ read- 
ing—fairy tales, adventure stories, and ro- 
mances, Mr. Mathiews showed that the natural 
imagination of boys must find expression in 
other ways, and how this could be done by 
books of “what and how to do things,” books 
about great men and heroes, etc. He went on 
to tell of the evolution of nickel novels, which 
we now get in the form of a twenty-five cent 
book. Investigation has shown that the manu- 
scripts for these are manufactured on a whole- 
sale basis by a syndicate of clerks who are fur- 
nished with a mere outline of the plot. 

It was very interesting to hear what the 
Boy Scouts’ organization has done and is try- 
ing to do to replace these with books which 
will improve and inspire boys in a way which 
cannot be done by books written to order. 
Some of the methods used are co-operation 
with writers and publishers, reading of manu- 
scripts, and the printing of good books in 
cheaper editions from the old plates. Mr. 
Mathiews also spoke of the Juvenile Book 
Week and what he hoped it could accomplish, 
answering questions as to how it might be ad- 
vertised. 

In the absence of Dr. Johnston, Miss Coun- 
tryman presided, and also conducted the busi- 
ness meeting. The following officers were 
elected for 1916: President, R. L. Walkley; 
vice president, Dr. Solon Buck; secretary, 
Miss Ethel Berry; treasurer, Miss Bertha 
Barden. 
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NORTH EASTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


At the meeting of the North Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 22nd, the high school library was 
given for the first time a definite place on the 
program. Although an important lecture and 
other meetings were going on in the East 
Technical High School Building at the same 
time as the library section it was well at- 
tended, not only by Cleveland librarians but 
by teachers from Cleveland and elsewhere. 

The program was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith, super- 
visor of the Cleveland High School Libraries, 
and the session conducted by Miss Leona 
Cross, librarian of the Cleveland West High 
School. 

As is usual in any discussion of high school 
work the themes particularly emphasized in 
papers and discussions were the increasing 
usefulness of the school library as a labora- 
tory for certain courses and in supplementing 
and broadening the work of all courses; the 
necessity of giving pupils more or less ex- 
tended instruction in the use of the library 
and of books as tools, and the imperative need 
for close co-operation between teachers and 
librarians if the librarian’s work in supple- 
menting school courses is to be effective In 
the last connection, two points were brought 
out by different speakers: A librarian em- 
phasized the necessity of giving the school li- 
brarian class assignments in advance, in order 
that she may assemble and organize her ma- 
terial, and the advisability of assigning refer- 
ences for lessons or supplementary reading by 
topic rather than by specific book, thus avoid- 
ing a rush for one or two books; a head of a 
high school English department devoted prac- 
tically a whole paper to her system of making 
the librarian’s course of instruction in the use 
of the library effective by giving her English 
classes definite assignments requiring the prac- 
tical use of the various library tools. 

One librarian spoke of the high school ii- 
brary’s opportunity for directing the reading 
of boys and girls at the intermediate stage, 
between the periods when they cease to be 
patrons of the children’s department of the 
public library and have not yet been enrolled 
as adult borrowers. Various teachers testified 
to the value of the high school library as a sup- 
plement to science, Latin and Greek courses, 
as weli as a laboratory for English and history 
work. In the opinion of one head of a high 
school science department few people would 
find it necessary to take technical and scien- 
tific correspondence courses if they had learned 
in school years how extensive are library re- 
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sources along these lines, and how to find and 
organize this material for their own purposes. 

A high school library exhibit prepared by 
the supervisor of high school libraries especial- 
ly for this meeting excited considerable inter- 
est. It consisted of books in finely illustrated 
editions, reading lists and aids in vocational 
guidance, library instruction outlines, etc., all 
showing the close relation between school and 
library. Material was shown from all the 
Cleveland High School Libraries, from Oak- 
land (Cal.) High School and the New Jersey 
Library Commission. 

The North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is one of the largest and most important 
in the country, and it is hoped that their pro- 
gram committee will consider favorably the 
request that they give the high school library 
a permanent place on the program of their an- 
nual meeting. 

Jutra Harron. 


MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
—LIBRARY SECTION 


The Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
this year met at Saginaw, Michigan, where the 
Library Section of this great organization held 
its meeting in the new and unfinished Butman- 
Fish Memorial Library building, on the west 
side of the river, on Friday morning, Oct. 29. 
The following is the program of the Library 
Section: 

Address: “Definite means in interesting high school 
pupils in books.” Edwin L. Miller, principal of 
the Northwestern High School, Detroit 

Discussion led by Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids. 

Address: “Your pupils and their books.” Adeline 
B. Zachert, director of children’s work and ao 
intendent of library extension, Rochester, N. Y. 

Discussion led by Elizabeth Knapp, head of chiJdren’s 
department, Detroit. 

Story telling period. 


Story tellers’ league, Agnes Jewell, Adrian. 


Stories—“Once upon a time.” Adeline B. Zachert. 


Business meeting. 

Prof. Miller emphasized the fact that 
methods that will work with one young person 
will utterly fail with another, and therefore 
that no hard and fast rules can be laid down 
as always successful in interesting young peo- 
ple in the reading of the best books, or in 
developing the reading habit. 

Mr. Ranck emphasized the importance of 
having good books where it was easy for chil- 
dren to get at them—exposing them to books, 
and then let nature do the rest with the aid 
of intelligent guidance. 

Miss Zachert gave a most inspiring talk on 
the influence of the book on the child. It was 
directed particularly to the work of the teach- 
er rather than that of the librarian, and she 
spoke from an experience both as a teacher 
and as a librarian. 
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Miss Nina K. Preston, of the Hall-Fowler 
Memorial library, Ionia, presided. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: Chairman, Prof. Edwin L. Miller, De- 
troit; secretary, Miss Elizabeth Knapp, De- 
troit. 

At the business meeting there was some 
discussion of the undesirability of having a 
section meeting so far eway from the general 
meetings. This year the Library Section met 
two and a half or three miles from the center 
of activities, with the result that the attend- 
ance was naturally smaller than usual. 


Ss. 


‘Library Schools 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Visiting lecturers have been as follows: 

Nov. 1, Arne Kildal (1907), librarian of the 
Bergens Offentlige Bibliotek, Bergen, Norway. 
on Norwegian libraries. Mr. Kildal’s lecture 
was illustrated by a series of slides showing 
exterior and interior views of Norwegian li- 
braries, 

Nov. 6, Professor A. S. Root, librarian of 
Oberlin College, on college library administra- 
tion, a discussion of reading-room discipline, 
relations with the faculty and other points not 
covered in the ordinary publications on college 
library work, 

The classes have effected their organization 
for the current school year Officers elected 
for the class of 1915 are: President, Amy 
Winslow; vice president, Ruth L. Brown; 
secretary-treasurer, Ethel A. Shields. Class 
of 1916: President, Carl L. Cannon; vice 
president, Christian R. Dick;  secretary- 
treasurer, Roscoe L. Dunn. 

The “Library round table” has organized for 
the year, with Helen M. Laws, 1915, as presi- 
dent; Ruth L, Brown, 1915, vice president and 
Ruth Norton, 1916, secretary-treasurer, The 
“round table” meets monthly for the discus- 
sion of current library topics. Examination of 
selected lists of the library publications cur- 
rently received by the State Library and the 
State Library School is also one of the fea- 
tures. All regular students of the school are 
members and are expected to attend the meet- 
ings. 

The seniors entertained the faculty and 
juniors at a camp supper at the home of 
Beulah Bailey (1914), Oct. 23. On Nov. 2, 
the students and faculty were the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs, Walter. 

Through the courtesy of the Woman’s Club 
of Albany, the students of the school have 
received tickets to courses of lectures on 
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modern European literature, given under the 
auspices of the club, by Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt of Cornell University and Professor 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale University. 

The school collection has recently received 
a considerable number of gifts of library pub- 
lications, administrative blanks and forms, and 
the like. Among the largest gifts are those of 
Miss Harriet R, Peck, who has presented some 
excellent material from the collection of her 
father, the late A, L. Peck; a number of du- 
plicates of reports and other publications given 
by the Wisconsin Library School and a num- 
ber of older forms and blanks, many of them 
now very scarce, given by Mr. William Beer 
of the Howard Memorial Library, New Or- 
leans. 

Miss Izella M. Dart, 1915, has withdrawn 
from the school to become assistant in the 
Like Erie College Library, Painesville, Ohio. 

Miss Marguerite B. Haynes, 1915, has, re- 
joined the senior class, 

Miss Elza K. Carnegie, 1910-11, was married 
Oct. 15 to Mr. Theron Banks Hoyt. 

At the annual Convocation of The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York held Oct. 21-22, 
William F. Yust (1901), now librarian of the 
Rochester Public Library, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Library Council of the University. 
F. K. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The experiment was tried last year of hold- 
ing a reception for the entire student body of 
the Institute at the beginning of the school 
year. The tentative experiment of a year ago 
was so successful that this party is added to 
the list of annual school functions in which the 
students take part. Held as it is on the library 
lawn, the Library School students were asked 
to consider themselves as especially concerned 
in the hospitality to the other departments. 

The usual reception given by the Graduates’ 
Association to the incoming library class was 
held on Wednesday evening, Nov. 3, in the Art 
Gallery, which is always an attractive back- 
ground for social entertainments. Twenty 
classes were represented in the attendance, the 
largest numbers being nine from the class of 
1915 and five from the class of 1911. Repre- 
sentatives were present from the libraries of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, and the Bronx, 
and from the neighboring regions of New 
Jersey, New York State and Connecticut. 

Mr. Arne Kildal, librarian of the Public Li- 
brary of Bergen, Norway, gave the students an 
illustrated lecture on library conditions in 
Norway, on Nov. 5. Prof. A. S. Root, 
librarian of Oberlin College, Ohio, talked to 
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the students Nov. 9 about the course in bibli- 
ography he offers as an elective to the fresh- 
man class at Oberlin. 

We have recently had the pleasure of wel- 
coming two of the graduates, Miss Gladys M. 
Dixon of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh 
and Miss Myrtle I. Roy of the Davenport Li- 
brary at Bath, N. Y. (both of the class of 
1912), each of whom spoke to the class about 
her work. 

The students attended the first meeting of the 
New York Library Club Oct. 14, where they 
heard with great interest an account of condi- 
tions at Sing Sing by the warden, Thomas 
Mott Osborne. 

The class organization resulted in the elec- 
tion of Miss Beulah G. Murray of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, as president, and Miss Evelyn J. 
Badger of San Antonio, Texas, as secretary 
and treasurer. 

At the meeting of the Library Chapter of the 
Pratt Institute Neighborship Association, Miss 
Helen Crowe was made president and Miss 
Elin Lindgren, secretary-treasurer, 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage Oct. 23 of Miss Edith McHarg 
Steele, 1900, to Mr. Howard Edwards Gans- 
worth. Miss Steele has been for some years 
cataloger at the Silas Bronson Library in 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Mrs. Helen Clarke Mathews, 1903, has taken 
a cataloging position in the Western Reserve 
Historical Society Library in Cleveland. 

Miss Louise M. Kirkpatrick, 1906, announces 
her engagement to Mr. Elbridge F. Bryant of 
Waterbury, Conn., the marriage to take place 
on Christmas Day. 

Miss Alexandrine La Tourette, 1908, who 
has been for the past year or two a branch 
librarian in the Seattle (Wash.) system, mar- 
ried Mr. Bernard Ford Hemp Sept. 15. 

Mr. Carson Brevoort, 1915, has been made 
an assistant in the reference department of 
the New York Public Library. 

Miss Estelle M. Campbell, 1915, has received 
a permament appointment to the staff of the 
cataloging department of Columbia University. 

Miss Portia M. Conkling, 1915, who went to 
the Troy Public Library in June as acting 
chief of the circulation department for six 
months, has been appointed to the position 
permane tly. 

Joseruine ApAMs RaTHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


The weeks since the last report of the School 
have been rich in the number of outside lec- 
tures. F. K. Mathiews, chief librarian of the 
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Boy Scouts of America, spoke on “Reading 
for boys,” October 27. After the lecture the 
class had opportunity to meet Mr. Mathiews 
personally. W. W. Bishop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan, gave a stimulating 
lecture on the “Assets of cataloging,” October 
28 and in the evening spoke delightfully on 
“Rare books,” telling the romantic history of 
many books. Miss Virginia Cowper of the 
John Wanamaker Book Store, New York City, 
talked to the class on the following day on 
“Book selling as a profession.” During the 
same week H. H. Hilton of Ginn & Co. paid 
a visit to the school and talked briefly of the 
educational publishing business. 

Of the regular lectures given annually the 
following have occurred in connection with 
different courses: Dr. McCarthy on the 
“Legislative reference library”; Dr. Quaife, 
superintendent of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, on “Source material”; Prof. Paxson, 
of the History department, on “How history 
is written,” and Prof. Fish, of the History de- 
partment on “Evaluation of books in Ameri- 
can history.” The opportunity of hearing 
President Jordan of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity and Secretary McAdoo was offered at the 
general university convocation. The class 
was invited by the School of Journalism to 
see a two-reel film on the making of a news- 
paper. 

SCHOOL NOTES 

The annual fall picnic of the school occurred 
October 9. The afternoon was spent at Maple 
Bluff, where supper was served. The enter- 
tainment consisted of kindergarten games, 
paper cutting, clay modeling, stories, etc., and 
made a jolly time for all. 

The recent publications by alumni include 
the following pamphlets: 

“Bibliography of Minnesota mining and geology,” by 
Winifred Gregory, 1910. (University of Minne 


sota Bulletin.) 
“Children’s books for first purchases,” edited by 
arion Humble, 19013. (Recommended by the Wis- 


consin Library Commission.) 

“Inexpensive adult books for Christmas purchase,” 
by Mabel A. Wayne, 101s. (Recommended by the 
Wisconsin Library Commission.) 

“Bibliography of American popular magazines,” by 
Ethel Stephens, 1915. (To be issued by the Bos- 
ton Book Co. during the fall.) 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Eugenie Marshall Rainey, 1909, has been in 
London since July with her husband, who is 
one of the major surgeons in a British base 
hospital. 

Margaret Greene, 1911, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Minot, N. D., visited the school in 
November. 

Malvina C. Clausen, 1912, became librarian 
of the Farnsworth Public Library, Oconto, 
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Wis., on Nov. 1. Miss Clausen took special 
Studies in the university during the academic 
year, 1914-15. 

Gertrude E. Aiken, after organizing the 
Seymour (Ind.) Public Library, has been 
made librarian. 

Gladys Andrews, 1914, since graduation as- 
sistant librarian of the Superior (Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library, has been elected librarian of the 
Stephenson Library, Marinette, Wis., begin- 
ning Nov. 15. 

Earl H. Davis, legislative reference course, 
1914, has entered the New York State Li- 
brary School. 

Louise A. Schoenleber, 1915, has received the 
appointment as assistant in charge of the lit- 
erature room in the Milwaukee (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Mary Emocene Hazevtine, Preceptor. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Some changes having taken place in the 
original registration, it seems advisable to give 
an exact list of the entering class, as follows: 
Corabel Bien, Washington, D. C. Smith College. Ex- 
perience in Library of Congress. 
Marguerite Boardman, Claremont, Cal. Wellesley 
College. 
Anna L. Brackbill, East Petersburg, Pa. 
Frances G. Burdick, Glenfield, N. Y. Lowell State 


Normal School, Mass. 
Kathryn Burnett, Westmount, P. Q., Can. To- 


ronto University. 


Donald K. Campbell, Nashua, N. H. Tufts College. 
Helen McK. Campbell, Denver, Colo. Westminster 
College Experience in Denver Public Library. 


Jannette A. Chapin, Essex Junction, Vt. University 
of Vermont. 

Grace L. Cook, Canajoharie, N. Y. Vassar College. 

Edna A. Dixon, New York City. Experience in 

Public Library. 

1 M. Eberlin, Spokane, Wash. Experience in 

' Public Library. 

Fair, Harrisburg, Pa. Vassar College. Ex- 
perience in Saltsburg (Pa.) Public Library and 
Harrisburg Public Library. 

Ruth Fleming, Salem, Ore. Iowa State University. 
Experience in Cleveland Public Library and Ore- 
gon State Library 

Sheldon Fletcher, Linden, Mich. Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti. 

Claire Graefe, Sandusky, O. Wellesley College. 

Lenore Greene, New York City. 

Mabel A. Howe, New York City 

Perrie Jones, Wabasha, Minn. Smith College. Ex 
perience in Wabasha Public Library. 

Maire M. Kelly, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Julia B. Lanice, New York City. Hunter College. 

Frances Lippitt, Providence, R. I. 

ui Macksum, New York City Univer- 


Henrietta 
sity of Cincinnati and Columbia University cx- 
perience in the Library of the University of Cin- 
cinnati 


Jennie Meyrowitz, New York City. Experience in 
New York Public Library. 
Mary R. Miles, Minneapolis, Minn. University of 


Minnesota. Experience in Minneapolis Public Li- 


yrary. 
Cora P. Millard, Burlington, Iowa. 
Eunice H. Miller, New York City. Barnard College. 
Emma L. Pafort, New York City. Experience in 
New York Public Library. 
ine L. Patton, Duluth, Minn. Experience in Du- 
luth Public Library. 
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Victor A. de Potter, Hudson, N. Y. 

Lula Reed, Paducah, Ky. Oxford College. Ex- 
perience in Paducah Public Library. 

Leila H. Seward, Binghamton, N. Y. University of 
Wisconsin. Experience in Binghamton Public Li- 
brary. 

Lillian Spencer, Portland, Ore. 
land Public Library. 

McK. Stults 
athalie Swift, New 


Experience in Port- 


Morristown, N. J. 
ork City. Bryn Mawr Col- 


ege. 

Allan K. Wallenius, Abo, Finland. Experience in 
Abo Stadsbibliotek 

Katharine E. Wheeler, New York City. Vassar Col- 
lege. Experience in Newark Public Library. 

Specials 

(Full first-year course, waiving entrance examination.) 

Ingrid G. Linder, Stockholm, Sweden. Univer- 
sity of Upsala. Experience in State Library Com- 


mission, Sweden. 
Miyahiko Mohri, Nagoya, Japan. Waseda Univer- 


sity, Tokyo. Experience in Library of Wa 
University. 
Half-time juniors 
Charlotte A. Ayres,* Upper Montclair, N. J. 
William A. Gough, Bridgeport, Ct. Experience in 
New York Public Library. 
Helen W. Grannis, Yonkers, N. Y. Experience in 
New York Public Library. 
Martha Rosentreter, New York City. 
New York Public Library. 


The school was fortunate in securing Dr. 
A. E. Bostwick for an address, on Oct. 4, 
which was virtually a “message to those about 
to begin,” concerning librarianship and the 
qualifications for it. Dr. Bjerregaard spoke to 
the juniors in regard to the use of the refer- 
ence room, and the Director and Mr. Lyden- 
berg gave them on separate occasions some 
account of the library's history and of the 
reference department. On Oct. 29, Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Jenkins, librarian of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, spoke on “The library as a civic 
factor”; on Nov. 3, Sefiora de Baralt of 
Havana, repeated her last year’s lecture on 
“Spanish-American literature”; and on Nov. 
4, Mr. Arne Kildal, of Bergen, Norway, gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Library work in 
Norway,” meeting the school afterward at an 
informal reception. Dr. Henry M. Leipziger 
spoke on “Public school extension” on Nov. 8, 
and Miss Mary E. Hall on “High school li- 
brary work,” on the afternoon of Nov. 10, 
meeting the students afterward. 

The enrolment of the senior class by courses 
is as follows: 

School and college library course 
Caroline H. Davis, University, Va. Yorkville branch. 
Louise Elizabeth Jones, Oshkosh, Wis. Washington 


Heights branch. 


Jessie C. McCurdy, Canada. 
log room 


Flizabeth N. Prall, Santa Ana, Cal. Library School. 
Edna Robb,** Houston, Tex. Bloomingdale branch. 


Experience in 


Toronto, Public cata- 


Dorothy Rogers, River Falls, Wis. Hamilton Fish 
Park branch. 
Grace F. Thomson, New York City. East Orange 
Public Library. 
Advanced reference and cataloging course 
Withelmina N. Austin,** New Bhan City. 
ich. 


Mary E. Clarke, Reference cata- 


Ypsilanti, 
log room. 


*Finishing course this year. 
**Unpaid practice. 
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a Conte, East Orange, N. J. Rivington Street 

ranch. 

Johanna L. Olschewsky, New York City. Reference 
catalog room. 

Olivia H. Paine,** New York City. 

Robert W. G. Vail, Romulus, N. Y. Main reading 


room. 
Ella E. Wagar, New York City. Webster branch. 
Administration course 


Elizabeth V. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. 
stitute Library. 

Azalea Clizbee, Brooklyn, N. Y. Reference catalog 
room. 

Gladys L. Crain,** Newtonville, Mass. 

Philena A. Dickey, Washington, D. C. 
branch. 

ennie C. Engell, Tacoma, Wash. 
orothy A. Goodrich, Wiliiamstown, 
ville branch. 

Jessie Hopkins, Paducah, Ky. 


Drexel In- 


96th Street 


96th Street branch. 
Mass. York- 


George Bruce branch. 


Clara L. Overton, New York City. Columbia de- 
livery station. 
Olivia H. Paine,** New York City. (Listener.) 


Samuel Seng, Wuchang, China. Columbia University. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood, Ames, Iowa. Reference cata- 
log room. 

Ray Simpson, New York City. 

Maud I. Stull, New York City. 
branch. 

Edna H. Wilder, New Haven, Vt. Webster branch. 

Children’s librarians’ course 

Dorothy Anderton,** New York City. 

Margaret E. Calfee, Pulaski, Va. Children’s room, 
Mott Haven branch. 

Gladys L. Crain,** Newtonville, Mass. 

Helen Salzmann, Kingston, N. Y. Morrisania branch. 


Senior lectures to date have been as follows: 


Aguilar branch. 
Aguilar branch. 


School and college course 

Marie A. Newberry. The normal school situation; 
Training in books in normal schools; Teachers’ In- 
stitutes; Bibliography of school libraries; Test. 

Mary E. Hall. Survey of high school situation; 
and equipment of the high school library; 
High school library’s co-operation with departments; 
High school library’s co-operation with the public 
library; Visits to high school libraries and reports 
to Miss Hall. 

A. S. Root. Some problems of the college librarian; 
Training in books in the college library. 


Advanced reference and cataloging course 


Catharine S. Tracey. History of printing (ten lec- 
tures). 

Elizabeth C. Stevens. 
lectures and test). 

Henrietta Bartlett. 
quiz). 

A. S. Root. 


Historic book-binding (three 
Bibliography (four lectures and 
Training in books in the college library. 


Administration course 

Frederick W. Jenkins. Relation of the library to 
civic institutions; Study of the community; Im- 
migration; Housing; Child welfare activities; In- 
dustrial problems; Recreation; Education and treat- 
ment of defectives, delinquents and incorrigibles; 
Public health; Test. 

Annie C. Moore. Selection of children’s books (three 
lectures). 

Children’s librarians’ course 

Frederick W. Jenkins. Study of community; Im- 
migration; Child welfare activities; Industrial prob- 
lems; Education and treatment of defectives, de- 
linquents and incorrigibles; Test. 

Annie C. Moore. Selection of children’s books (five 
lectures). 

Mary W. Plummer. 


On the evening of Oct. 30, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation gave a Hallowe'en party in honor of the 
the entering class. 

The students of both classes have been in- 
vited to attend the meetings of the New York 


Anthologies for children. 
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Library Club, at the first of which Thomas 
Mott Osborne spoke on the reforms now being 
put into practice at Sing Sing prison. 

Irene J. Gibson (jr. 1915) was married Oct. 
16 to Mr. Bryant McCampbell of St. Louis. 

Dorothy G. Hoyt (1914) was married Sept. 
29 to Mr. Graham Brush of New York. 

Gladys Young (1914) was married Oct. 18 
to Mr. Noel Leslie of Clacton-on-Sea, Eng- 
land. 

Forrest Spaulding (1914) has edited a list 
called “Poets of yesterday,” published by The 
New York Public Library. 

Mary W. PLummer, Principal. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The first six weeks of the library economy 
course have been largely devoted to binding, 
printing, proofreading, and editing. In con- 
nection with this study visits were made to 
the Riverside Press, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and to Barnard’s bindery. A small 
exhibit was displayed in the Library School 
room, and each student sewed and bound in 
red rope paper her copy of Miss Fellows’ 
“Cataloging rules.” 

In November visits are scheduled for the 
Library Bureau in Cambridge, and the North 
End and East Boston branches of the Boston 
Public Lbrary. 

Miss Donnelly attended the Northfield meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Library Club, at 
which there was a goodly number of former 
Simmons girls who are now in Massachu- 
setts libraries. 

Miss Donnelly, Miss Hyde, and Miss Hop- 
kins attended sessions of the Eastern College 
Librarians Association at Harvard, enjoying 
also the opportunity of seeing the Widener Li- 
brary. 

Miss Mary Hall will address the School, De- 
cember 13, on “High school libraries.” 

The outside practice work is being done at 
present in the Girls’ Latin School, the Social 
Service Library and the Harvard Library of 
Landscape Architecture. Some of the ad- 
vanced students have had opportunities for 
paid work in cataloging for the owners of 
large private libraries. 

The Library School collection is growing, is 
being weeded out, organized and added to, and 
in this the School has reason to be grateful 
to many of the neighboring libraries, especially 
to Brookline, Haverhill, Newton and the 
Social Service Library, for books which illus- 
trate points in cataloging and classification, for 
sample cards showing their cataloging, or for 
their waste Library of Congress cards which 
can be fitted into the plan for giving alphabet- 
ing practice. One wonders how library schools 
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ever existed without the Library of Congress 
cards, which are the most ubiquitously useful 
tool in building courses, both in reducing man- 
ual labor and in increasing durability and 
“sightliness.” 

From the students who have gone out are 
coming back pest cards of their library homes, 
which are of special interest. A vertical file 
is being started in the school room for “Sim- 
monsoniana,” apart from the official publica- 
tions, as an example of a “local history col- 
lection.” 

POSITIONS 

Dorothy Nunn, 1911, resigned from the 
Salem Public Library to accept the position of 
reference librarian in the Cedar Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, Iowa. 

Elizabeth Thurston, 1913, has joined the 
staff of the New York Public Library. 

Isabel Dunton, 1907, is in the Hampton In- 
stitute Library. 

Alice Poor, 1908-09, is to have charge of the 
Cottage Place Settlement Library in Boston. 

Jennie Frost, 1914-15, has been cataloging 
the private library of Mrs. Inches of Boston. 

June RicHarpson Donne tty, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH— 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIANS 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States commis- 
sioner of education, lectured to the training 
school Oct. 27 on the work of the Bureau of 

Education. 

Miss Emma Robinson Engle, chief of the 
children’s department of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, lectured Oct. 25 on “Children’s 
work in the Free Library of Philadelphia.” 

The Director was in attendance upon the 
meeting of the Keystone State Library Asso- 
ciation, held at Butler, Pa., Oct. 21-23. One 
morning of the conference was devoted to a 
discussion of children’s reading, which was 
conducted by Miss Bogle. 

Members of the junior class served as ushers 
at the celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
the East Liberty branch library, Nov. 9. 

During the autumn term the following 
courses are scheduled: Classification, Refer- 
ence, Book selection, Story telling, Library 
handwriting and printing, Illustrated book lists 
and bulletin’ work, Cataloging (senior), 
Seminar for periodical review, Director’s 
round table, Library work with schools, 

The junior class have registered at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh for a course in “Games 
and plays.” 

ALUMNAE NOTES 

Celia Frost, special student, 1913-14, has 

resigned her position of children’s librarian 
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in the Public Library of Minneapolis, Minn., 
to accept the position of children’s librarian 
of the Public Library, Hibbing, Minn. 

Harriet W. Leaf, 1916, has been made sub- 
stitute assistant in the children’s department 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Maude Imogene Shaw, 1916, has accepted 
the position of children’s librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library, Flint, Mich, 

Dorothy Wilson, 1916, has been appointed 
children’s librarian in the Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Sarau C. N, Bose. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A reception for the class of 1916 was given 
by the faculty on the evening of Oct. 18, in 
the rooms of the school. It was attended by 
graduates of the school and friends of tie 
school in the Cleveland Public Library and 
Western Reserve University. 

The students were in attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Library Section of the North-east 
Ohio Teachers Association which met in Cleve- 
land, Oct. 22, and gained much from the dis- 
cussion of the question of school libraries. 

Organization of the class of 1916 has been 
effected and the following officers were 
elected: Adelaide C. Rood, president; Jane 
I. Kuhns, vice-president; Elizabeth Herring- 
ton, secretary-treasurer. At the meeting for 
organization the class of 1915 was represented 
by three of its members, one being the presi- 
dent of the class, In this way the traditions 
and spirit of the school are passed on and 
the new class profits by the experiences of 
previous classes. 

The visit of Miss Lutie E. Stearns on Nov. 
2 was enjoyed with the usual zest by the stu- 
dents, and her inspiring lecture on “The li- 
brary spirit” gave stimulus and breadth to the 
ideals the students are forming of their new 
vocation, 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Mrs. Adaline C Merrill, 1908, has been made 
librarian of the library of Morris Knowles, 
consulting engineer, Pittsburgh. 

Ruth A, Hapgood, 1908, grade school libra- 
rian in the Cleveland Public Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the East 7oth Street 
branch. 

Pauline Reich, 1913, has resigned her posi- 
tion as first assistant of the 96th Street branch 
of the New York Public Library to accept the 
librarianship of the Carnegie West branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library. 

Doris Burgey, 1914, formerly assistant in 
the children’s room of the Hamilton Fish Park 
branch of the New York Public Library, has 
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been made the librarian of the Hiram House 

branch of the Cleveland Public Library. 
Mabe! Miller, 1914, was married in Octo- 

ber to Mr. W. C. Condall of Seattle, Wash- 


ington. Auice S. Tyter, Director. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Mr. George B. Utley, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, addressed the stu- 
dents of the Library School, October 6, on the 
subject, “The American Library Association.” 
Mr. Utley’s talk was largely historical in 
character and was given much interest by per- 
sonal details relating to members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Elizabeth Thorne of the Library School 
faculty is chairman of the library section of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association. 
She promises a program of unusual interest 
for the annual meeting of the association on 
November 23 at Rochester. Miss Thorne at- 
tended the meeting of the New York State 
Library Association at Haines Falls, N. Y., 
and a few days later was present as one of 
the official representatives of Syracuse Uni- 
versity at the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Vassar College 
and the installation of its new president. 

Miss Elizabeth Smith of the Library School 
faculty recently conducted the freshman class 
on an inspection trip through the Syracuse 
Public Library, explaining briefly the salient 
features in its work and administration. 

Mr. Richard T. Wyche, organizer and presi- 
dent of the Story Tellers’ League of America, 
lectured before the School, Oct. 26, on Joel 
Chandler Harris and the making of literature. 
Mr. Wyche told several of the Uncle Remus 
stories and by this illustration of the principles 
of story telling gave better instruction in that 
fine art than if he had presented a learned dis- 
course full of wise precepts. 

Prof. Azariah S. Root, librarian of Oberlin 
College, gave a lecture Nov. 5 on “The ad- 
ministration of a college library.” 

The courses in children’s work given by 
Miss Thorne have been strengthened by the 
addition of 350 volumes of children’s books 
to the school library. 

Miss Nettie Paletz of the class of 1915 has 
been made assistant in the library of the Poly- 
technic Institute at Troy, N. Y. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE _ LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION 


The executive committee has arranged for 
a drop-in luncheon on the first Thursday of 
each month at the College Club, 1300 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. Details will be announced 
later through Public Libraries and Lrprary 
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Jovrnat. The first luncheon was held very 
informally on November 4th. Twenty were 
present although there had been time to notify 
only a few nearby people. 

ALUMNAE NOTES 

Miss Emma L. Hellings, 1901, has been ap- 
pointed librarian-in-charge of the Wanamaker 
branch of the Free Public Library of Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Edith M. West, 1906, has resigned from 
the Crozer Theological Seminary Library of 
Chester, Pa. Miss West was married in July 
to Rev. James Henry Terry, of Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Miss Katherine E. Hunt, 1907, has resigned 
her position with the Free Public Library of 
Philadelphia to accept a position in the Home- 
stead Library. 

Miss Mary Helen Jones, 1912-13, has ac- 
cepted a position as cataloger at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


RIVERSIDE WINTER LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The winter school conducted by the River- 
side (Cal.) Public Library will open on Jan. 10 
and remain in session till Mar. 4. Instructors 
this season, besides Mr. Daniels, the librarian, 
will be Miss Edith E. Clarke, Mrs. Jennie 
Thornbury Jennings, W. Elmo Reavis, and 
Miss Irene Warren. Other instructors and 
lecturers will be announced later. 

Beginning October, 1916, the requirements 
for admission to the training class in the li- 
brary will be two years of resident college work, 
following graduation from a regularly organ- 
ized high school, or an equivalent satisfactory 
to the board of directors of the library; pro- 
vided, that graduates from the Riverside High 
Schools who have taken one year of library 
training during the high school course, may be 
admitted upon recommendation of the high 
school librarian; provided, also, that the re- 
quirements of health, fitness, etc., be satisfied. 

Candidates for the short courses (summer 
school or winter school) need not meet the 
training class requirements and they are not 
given entrance examination, but they are ad- 
vised that without some library experience or 
preparation it is quite difficult to pass all the 
subjects. Short course certificates are signed 
by instructors in subjects passed: subjects 
“failed” do not receive signatures under any 
circumstances. 

CLEVELAND TRAINING CLASS 

The Apprentice Training Class of the Cleve- 
land Public Library opened with an enroll- 
ment of twenty-two members taking the whole 
course, two additional taking only the techni- 
cal subjects, and five the book selection course 
only. The latter being planned as a short cul- 
tural course is open to promising student 
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pages, while only those who have passed the 
entrance examinations are eligible te the tech- 
nical parts of the apprentice training. These 
examinations are framed so that only those 
candidates for admission to the library having 
a preparation which is at least the equivalent 
of a complete high school course shall be able 
to qualify as apprentices. 

Classes continue from October 20 to June 7, 
exclusive of the month of March. Instruc- 
tion, including lectures, preparation work, and 
class exercises, is given by members of the 
library staff. The subjects required for full 
credit for the course are cataloging, classifi- 
cation and shelflist, reference, loan work, 
technical books, and the principles ef book 
selection. Lectures are also given by the heads 
of the various departments on their special 
work. The technical instruction is more or 
less elementary, being designed to give appren- 
tices great facility in general work with the 
public rather than to fit them for any par- 
ticular line of technical work. Apprentices 
desiring advanced instruction are urged to 
take the course at some library school, either 
before or after they qualify as library as- 
sistants. 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 
CLASS 


The Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, issues each year a circular of infor- 
mation of the requirements for admission to 
the student training class in the library, which 
is intended to prepare persons for junior 
positions in this library. The first class was 
organized in 1905. Applicants must be be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35 years, with high 
school education or its equivalent. They must 
pass an examination in general information, 
history, and literature, and also a satisfactory 
physical examination. 

During the eight months of training the stu- 
dent is required to give 40% hours to the li- 
brary weekly without remuneration in ex- 
change for the instruction received. 

The first two weeks are devoted to elemen- 
tary class instruction under the director. Upon 
the completion of this course, two-week as- 
signments are made to departments where 
practical work under the supervision of their 
chiefs is done, with three mornings weekly 
throughout the year for lectures, study, prob- 
lems, etc. The hours vary in different depart- 
ments, some of which require two evenings 
a week. 

A list of books recommended for general 
reading, and also those useful in preparing for 
the entrance examination, together with speci- 
men examination papers, are included in the 
circular of information. 
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Review 


Winsuir, Georce Parker. The John Carter 
Brown Library: a history. Providence: 
The library, 1914. 97 Pp. 

A worthy service has been done for a 
great library and worthy recognition made of 
the noble work of a noble family in the mono- 
graph on the John Carter Brown Library by 
George Parker Winship, for ten years the libra- 
rian of this, Providence collection of Americana 
and other specialties. Mr. Winship’s own ap- 
preciation of the value and scholarly efficiency 
of this library is so adequate and his work in, 
and for it has been so important to scholars, 
that we may almost regret his promotion from 
the activities of this position to the more leis- 
urely post of custodian of the Widener Me- 
morial Library at Harvard. Mr. Winship’s 
modesty does not permit him to make any 
boast, directly or indirectly, of his own service, 
but one cannot read this monograph without 
reading that evidence between the lines. It 
is not often that a description of an anti- 
quarian library can be made fascinating, but 
Mr. Winship through the clarity of his treat- 
ment and a certain charm of style has made 
a book worth reading for itself as well as for 
its subject. 

“The family” described in Mr. Winship’s 
first chapter is that of the Browns of Provi- 
dence and illustrates an unusual development 
in America of a race strengthened in each 
generation in wealth, in culture and in public 
spirit. It began the cornerstone of this library 
when in 1740 Nicholas Brown, a boy of eleven, 
wrote his name in a copy of “The Secretary's 
Guide or Young Mans Companion,” printed 
by William Bradford in New York in 1728, 
a year before young Nicholas was born. With 
his three brothers he founded also the great 
firn now known as Brown & Ives, and he 
financed the Rhode Island College and lo- 
cated it in Providence. He also provided for 
the erection of the first Baptist Church built 
“for the public worship of Almighty God and 
to hold Commencements in”; still serving its 
double purpose. 

His son Nicholas, born in 1769, a graduate 
of the College in 1786, continued his father’s 
work in the library and for the college, which 
in 1804 was re-named Brown University in 
his honor. His son, John Carter Brown, de- 
scribed by Mr. Winship as “The collector,” born 
in 1797 and graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1816, made the library a great collec- 
tion of Americana, using “Henry Stevens of 
Vermont” as his buying agent in London and 
vying with James Lenox of New York in pur- 
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chases. He provided for “The catalogue,” 
issued in 1865 to 1870, made chiefly by John 
Russell Bartlett, and described by Mr. Win- 
ship as “the best reference catalogue of Amer- 
icana” until the appearance in 1907 of the 
catalog of the Church collection prepared by 
George Watson Cole. His son, John Nicho- 
las Brown, “The donor,” born in 1861 and 
graduated from Brown University in 188s, 
sixty-nine years after his father, not only 
strengthened the library but on his death in 
1900 bequeathed it to the University, 

It was he who gave to the city of 
Providence in 1897 its Public Library building, 
and also gave to the university “The building,” 
which is described in Mr. Winship’s fifth 
chapter, a building perfectly suited to its pur- 
pose and complementing on the University 
campus the John Hay University Library 
and a third memorial library near by, housing 
the collection of first books from the early 
presses made by Gen. Rush C. Hawkins in 
memory of Annmary Brown, his wife. 

The librarian’s room ia the John Carter 
Brown Library duplicates closely the 
library room in the Brown residence ; the chief 
treasures are still arranged as in the earlier 
days in the same order in the old bookcases, 
and each accession is critically examined on the 
same table on which the collector used to 
delight in the treasures of his collecting. 

In the remaining chapters Mr. Winship de- 
scribes “The institution,” “The publications,” 
and “The work of the library,” setting forth 
the public policy of the library, describing its 
printed and photostat issues, and detailing its 
functions which have been developed in the 
largest and noblest spirit. The attention of 
librarians generally may well be called to the 
neighborly good feeling and community spirit 
which has prompted the John Carter Brown 
Library to avoid purchases even of Americana 
which would duplicate the treasures in the 
many other special or general collections in 
Providence, but to include these in its catalog, 
or, as our foreign friends would say, its 
repertorium, Says Mr. Winship: “The policy 
of considering each of the libraries in Provi- 
dence as part of the resources of the com- 
munity as a whole has been developed by the 
local librarians for more than a decade. Each 
library has its own field. The aim of those in 
charge of the neighboring institutions has been 
to strengthen all the others in their especial 
subjects. Gifts offered to one have been sent 
frequently to another, where they more pro- 
perly belong and where they acquire an in- 
creased value.” Thus this library, now of 
30,000 volumes, by help of its repertorium 
reaches far above that mark. Informa- 
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tion, direct and indirect, is at the service of 
any scholar, while the public are admitted 
freely at any time to view its treasures, and 
the chosen few are often invited to a cup of 
afternoon tea and a private view of new 
treasures or of special exhibits. To sum up 
in Mr. Winship’s closing words in this alto- 
gether admirable volume: “The aim of the 
John Carter Brown Library is to answer every 
question asked of it concerning anything 
printed before 1801, which in any way relates 
to America. Only as it approaches to this 
ideal can it justify its permanent independent 
existence. Within this field, the library means 
to be pre-eminent.” Esto perpetua. 


R. R. B. 


CataLoGc of technical periodicals: libraries in 
the city of New York and vicinity. Com- 
piled and edited by the assistant librarian, 
Alice Jane Gates, with the co-operation of 
a committee of the New York Library Club. 
Library Board of the United Engineering 
Society, 1915. xvi+IIo p. pap., $2.50; cl., 
$3.00. (Library of the Engineering Societies 
bibliographical contributions. I.) 

The inception of this work was in a sug- 
gestion by the late Dr, John S. Billings, than 
who no one better appreciated the importance 
of exact and exhaustive cataloging and in- 
dexing. 

As the book now lies before us, it catalogs 
the files of technical periodicals in the libra- 
ries ef Columbia University, the Chemists’ 
Club, the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the Engineering Societies, and in the New 
York Public Library, all in the Borough of 
Manhattan; two New Jersey libraries are also 
included, that of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Hoboken, and the Public Library 
of Plainfield. By a strange oversight, the 
valuable files of technical periodicals in Pratt 
Institute Free Library, and the less extensive 
collection in the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club 
are not included, thereby excluding from the 
scope of this catalog “libraries in the City 
of New York” outside of the Borough of 
Manhattan. 

The periodicals cataloged number about 
nineteen hundred and seventy. They consist 
of the publications of academies of science; 
transactions, proceedings, journals ind bulle- 
tins of societies, associations, institutions, and 
universities; and a large number of the chem- 
ical, engineering, industrial, trade and other 
publications which make up the literature 
known as technical periodicals. Several house 
organs of manufacturing concerns are listed, 
as well as a few trade union organs, which 
are of doubtful value as reference material. 
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The form of entry conforms to the best 
library practice, with sensible exceptions where 
it seems advisable, and numerous cross refer- 
ences. At the end of each entry, the libraries 
possessing a complete or partial file of the 
periodical are indicated by means of symbols, 
the volumes which a library contains follow- 
ing the symbol which denotes the library. A 
glance at any entry shows where the periodical 
is to be found and what volumes are available 
in any particular library. In this feature the 
work resembles the list of books in the Prus- 
sian state and university libraries, published 
to facilitate the loaning of books by indicating 
the nearest library at which a book is to be 
obtained. 

There seem to be very few inaccuracies in 
subject matter or typography. The Transac- 
tions of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, entered as a quarterly, ceased its quar- 
terly periodicity with 1911, and has since then 
been issued annually; the Industrial Arts Index 
should be credited with cumulating matter 
for the year up to the date of each num- 
ber; the entry, Monatshefte fiir chemie 
und verwandte theile anderer wissenschaften, 
should be a cross-reference to Vienna, Kaiser- 
liche Akademie der Wissenschaften. Monats- 
hefte, etc. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires 
des séances de Académie des sciences and 
Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesell- 
schaft, which are much quoted in abstracts 
and footnotes, should appear with title entry 
as well as with the corporate entry. 

It is evident that a large amount of patient, 
intelligent effort has been devoted to the pro- 
duction of this catalog, for which the refer- 
ence librarians, engineers, chemists and stu- 
dents who may have occasion to use it will be 
grateful. It is an excellent piecé of biblio- 
graphical work. D.H. 


MoperNn drama and opera: reading lists of the 
works of various authors. Volume 2. Bos- 
ton Book Company, I9I5. 

The Boston Book Company has just issued 
as No. 13 of the Useful Reference series vol- 
ume two of “Modern drama and opera,” the 
first volume of which came out in I9QII as num- 
ber 4 of the same series. Not being a cata- 
loger myself I have observed with some 
amusement the difficulties this useful library 
tool offers to that long-suffering department 
of librarianship, for volume one (which was 
not so numbered, by-the-way) was compiled 
by Mrs. Clara (Mulliken) Norton and two 
collaborators whose names appeared on the 
title-page and under whom, presumably, it was 
cataloged; on the other hand, the only name 
so featured in volume two is that of Archibald 
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Henderson, who supplies an introductory es- 
say on “The drama in America,” and only one 
of the three original compilers, Mr. Walter, 
has contributed to the present volume. A good 
argument, this, for the German rather than the 
American practice concerning multiple au- 
thorship. 

The cataloger, however, is the only member 
of the library staff who will not welcome 
volume two, not only for the revision to date 
(or at least to the end of 1914) of the lists on 
D’Annunzio, Hauptmann, Ibsen, Jones, Mae- 
terlinck, Phillips, Pinero, Rostand, Shaw and 
Sudermann, which were contained in the 
earlier volume, but for the additional lists 
which include Barker, Bjérnson, Brieux, 
Chekhov, Echegaray, Fitch, Galsworthy, Gorki, 
Hervieu, Schnitzler, Strindberg, Synge, Tol- 
stoi, Wilde, and Yeats. 

Part two of volume one, devoted to the 
opera, included the composers Debussy, Puc- 
cini, and Strauss. These lists are also brought 
down to date, and to them are added lists on 
Humperdinck, Leoncavallo, Mascagni, Mas- 
senet, Saint-Saéns. 

Volume two indeed is so much more com- 
prehensive and inclusive than its predecessor 
that it is regrettable that it could not have 
swallowed volume one entirely and have ap- 
peared as edition two, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with all its information conveniently 
packed between two covers. But in the un- 
remunerative field of bibliography one should 
be thankful for what one can get, and there 
is much to be graieful for in the work before 
us. 

An innovation in volume two is the prefacing 
of each list by a brief biographical and ap- 
preciative sketch of the author. It would, 
in some c&ses, be of value if the apprecia- 
tion were more critical, as, for example, if 
to the statement that Stephen Phillips is the 
“best living example in England of the poet 
dramatist” were added that his later work is 
so far inferior as to deserve the characteriza- 
tion of a recent critic—“experienced medioc- 
racy.” 

There are minor differences in arrange- 
ment that could easily have been prevented 
had a uniform plan been adopted by the edi- 
tor so that the subdivisions—Dramas, Non- 
dramatic works, Criticism, Productions, Por- 
traits—might have followed in the same order 
in each list, whereas there are found at least 
ten varieties of plan. Also in some lists 
the references are arranged chronologically, 
in others alphabetically. These variants de- 
tract but little from the practical usefulness of 
the work although they do mar it as a finished 
piece of bibliography. 
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A work claiming to do no more than present 
lists on “various authors” cannot be justly 
criticised for its omissions, yet the omission 
of Masefield occasions surprise; one could 
wish that the Irish movement had been given 
more space with the inclusion of Lady Gregory 
and Lord Dunsany, and that Percy Mackaye 
and Josephine Preston Peabody had been ac- 
corded recognition. 

However, there is sure to be a volume three, 
since there seems no falling off in the pro- 
duction of dramas nor diminution of interest 
in them, and that will be the more welcome 
if there are wants yet unfilled. 


JoserHINE ApAMS RATHBONE, 


Sayers, W. C. Berwick. Canons of classifi- 
cations. London: Grafton & Co., 1915. 173 
p. D. 2s. 6d. net. 


This is the sort of book in the professional 
field that would probably never get published 
in America, because its appeal here would be 
too limited and it would not be regarded as 
of sufficient practical utility to justify reprint- 
ing from the professional journals where the 
chapters first appeared. And yet it has been 
published during war time in England, appar- 
ently on a commercial basis, and with begin- 
ners in librarianship in mind as well as initi- 
ated librarians. 

The book, which is described on the title 
page as “a study in bibliographical classifica- 
tion method,” consists of seven chapters, all 
furnished with selected references to the litera- 
ture of the subject: an introductory chapter 
on the study of classification; the author's 
canons of classification; applications of these 
canons to the late James Duff Brown’s subject 
classification, to the Cutter expansive, the 
Dewey decimal and the Library of Congress 
classifications; and a final chapter on the ele- 
ments of notation. 

The author advises that the subject of 
classification be approached only after a 
thorough study of logic and of the theory and 
history of classification—of knowledge as well 
as of books. Available space is too limited to 
give more than a partial summary of his can- 
ons, Among the most prominent are these: 
a classification should be comprehensive, em- 
bracing all present, past and future knowledge 
(and pseudo-knowledge) ; it should follow the 
order of ideas, history or evolution; character- 
istics used must be essential, consistent and 
mutually exclusive; enumeration of parts 
should be exhaustive; terms must be used in 
one sense throughout and must not be critical 
or express an evaluative opinion of the sub- 
jects they denote; the notation should provide 
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a shorthand sign for every topic classified, 
should be pure—that is, composed entirely of 
one kind of symbol, and should be so elastic 
as to permit of indefinite redivision or inter- 
calation without disarrangement of sequence. 

The author concludes from the application of 
his canons to the Brown subject classification 
“that owing to its comprehensiveness, , 
its completeness, its careful indexing, its sim- 
plicity and the ease with which it may be used” 
that it “may be the standard system”; but he 
immediately suggests that “the personal equa- 
tion enters,” leading to preferences on the part 
of others for other classifications. If the re- 
viewer understands the author aright he sug- 
gests that his predilection f.- the Brown sys- 
tem has a sound scientific basis, whereas the 
preferences of others are often “more personal 
than scientific.” 

The author’s opinion of the Cutter expan- 
sive system is on the whole favorable, but 
he points out that it is difficult to pass judg- 
ment on an incomplete scheme. He says: “Li- 
brary methodology has secured no more 
thorough, no more scholarly scheme, and none 
with greater possibilities of usefulness.” 

The Dewey system he says “is vulnerable in 
many places; but not fatally so. Its enormous 
elasticity has provoked the admiration of users 


everywhere. It was the first 
classification to be equipped with a satisfactory 
index, . . . Whatever the faults of 


its order, it is equipped with the simplest, most 
flexible of existing notations. The same elas- 
ticity extends to its classes.” 

The author pronounces the Library of Con- 
gress classification “the most unsatisfactory of 
the four great bibliographic: 1 classifications to 
which this work is devoted.” He says it is 
not a single complete classification, “but rather 
a series of large special classifications. 

As it stands the system is unlikely to be 
adopted in any library of less than national 
proportions.” 

The author has not included among his 
“canons” a few perhaps rather unscientific, but 
at the same time very practical considerations 
that weigh with American librarians in their 
choices of classifications more strongly than 
the rather fine spun dialectics to be found in 
this book. Most American public libraries, 
many specialized libraries and the smaller col- 
lege libraries have chosen and will continue to 
choose the Dewey classification because it has 
long been in print, because it is revised from 
time to time (even if too slowly and imper- 
fectly), because its index at least is kept fairly 
well up to date, and because it has become the 
most widely spoken classification language of 
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American librarians. The use of the Library 
of Congress classification is sure to increase 
among the larger university and reference li- 
braries, because of the wide use of Library of 
Congress cards giving classification marks and 
because the national library will certainly keep 
its classification and index machinery strictly 
up to date. This classification is almost sure 
to become more and more the language of the 
reference and research libraries of America. 
Although the author may not expect a large 
sale for his book in America, it is fair to as- 
sume that the larger libraries will be interested 
in his canons and their applications, since it 
does apply to the four schemes studied, cer- 
tain canons, some of which are practical and 
others of which are theoretical. 
Georce F. BowERMAN. 


Liprartes IN Bercen, Norway. Biblioteker 
og Boksamlinger i Bergen. Av Arne Kil- 
dal. (Reprint from “Bergen 1814-1914.”) 
35 p. 8°. 

The centennial of Norway's constitution, 
celebrated last year with an exposition and 
great festivities in Christiania, elicited an 
overflowing plenty of jubilee literature, the 
general character of which is retrospective of 
the national or local developments and activi- 
ties during the century. 

In the two composite volumes “Bergen 1814- 
1914, utgit av Bergens kommune. Redigert av 
Carl Geelmuyden og Haakon, Schetelig.” 
(Bergen, J. Grieg, 1914-15) the able and ener- 
getic librarian of Bergen’s Public Library, 
Mr. Arne Kildal, contributes, besides a valu- 
able bibliographical list “Bgker og skrifter til 
Bergens historie,” an excellent and interesting 
recapitulation of the library history of Bergen. 

“In the course of time there have been in 
Bergen a number of libraries and collections 
of books, in whole or in part public; theit 
history and activity afford a good view of the 
spiritual life and interests of the changing 
times. Several are very old and exist to this 
very day, while others seem to have disap- 
peared and have a history shrouded in ob- 
scurity.” 

The oldest library still in existence, the li- 
brary of the Church of St. Mary, is men- 
tioned as early as 1317. Shortly after the or- 
ganization of the Bergens Offentlige Bibliotek 
in 1874 the library was transferred to that 
institution, of which it now forms a special 
section and is by legacies secured a regular 
increase. 

The greater part of the monograph natur- 
rally is devoted to the history of the Free 
Public Library, its establishment and prog- 
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ress. K. L. Sommerfelt, who died in 1908 
while rector of the Christiansand Cathedral 
School, was the first librarian, 1871-1883. He 
was succeeded by Miss Valborg Platou, who 
served “with a vivid interest and unwearied 
energy” for twenty-seven years to the end of 
1909, when Mr. Kildal took charge. 

Mr. Kildal is well and favorably known and 
has a host of friends in this country, where 
he graduated as B.L.S. from the New York 
State Library School in 1907, and later worked 
in different American libraries, notably the 
Library of Congress. He came to Bergen 
especially well equipped for the task assigned 
to him, to reorganize the library and to intro- 
duce modern American methods. The library 
has now a collection of 121,415 volumes and 
is, besides the Deichman Library in Christi- 
ania, the largest free public library in the 
country. In 1914-45 it had a circulation of 
166,645. When the beautiful new library 
building (Olaf Nordhagen, architect) next 
fall is taken into possession by the enthusiastic 
and alert librarian, we venture to predict the 
beginning of a new era in the library history 
of Bergen. 

Among a score or more of special libraries 
in the city the most important is that of the 
Bergens Museum (60,000 volumes, besides 
manuscripts, maps, etc.). “During the last 
years several attempts have been made to 
create a closer co-operation between them and 
to obtain a greater unity of management of 
the different institutions.” It is apparent that 
the “Norsk bibliotek forening,” founded two 
years ago and whose presiding genius is Mr. 
Kildal, has contributed to strengthen the spirit 
of co-operation and to demonstrate that “cen- 
tralization is a useful and fortunate principle 
where it concerns the administration of the 
libraries in a city.” 

Torstein JAHR. 


NoRMALBUCHGROSSE UND NorMALGESCHOSS- 
Hone. Eine biichereitechnische Untersuch- 
ung von Rud. Angermann und W. An- 
germann. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 10915. 
(Erganzungshefte zu den Blattern fir 
Volksbibliotheken und Lesehallen, IV.) 

The difference in sizes of books, even when 
sorted into 8vos, 4vos, and folios, sometimes 
brings about on our shelves an appearance ap- 
proaching that of the sky-line of certain parts 
of New York City, or of a set of teeth with 
many lacune. This irregular “dead space” 
(“noxious space” our authors call it) between 
the tops of the books and the shelf above is 
a natural annoyance, which has led to the 
present investigation, with the aid of numer- 
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ous tables and “schematic” drawings. (Amid 
all this it is refreshing to come across the 
author’s own happy phrase about a “joyous 
disporting in pure mathematics.”) There j; 
quite a little literature on the subject, we are 
told, but researches hitherto were limited +5 
empirical comparisons based on local condi- 
tions. The general problem, independent of 
such conditions, and regarded as of a dis- 
tinctly mathematical character, is formulated 
“What must be the height of shelves in order 
that the difference between ‘useful space’ and 
‘noxious space’ may be as large as possible.” 

The answer here given has reference t 
popular, not scientific libraries; for the for- 
mer the question is of greater importance 
The ideal aimed at is the establishment of a 
normal book-height and a normal vertical 
distance between floors. Getting at the mean 
average of “dead space” by means of compu- 
tations (carried out with a _ thoroughness 
which even takes note of the fact that re- 
bound books, being trimmed, represent un- 
natural sizes), there results a division into 
3, respectively 4, sizes, with a special fifth 
place for oversize books, An inevitable corol- 
lary is the determination of stack-floor height, 
applicable only, however, when a new building 
is to be erected. Here, we are told, even a 
difference of only a centimetre might often 
be of decisive effect. 

The upshot of it all is, of course, that “theo- 
retically effected gains can only be realized in 
so far as one or more shelves may be added 
to the stack.” It is noted also that popu- 
lar libraries, being more used and offering 
the public freer access to shelves, call for 
lower stack floors than the scientific ones. 
A whole page (28) is taken up with tables of 
proper “book-heights.” It is admitted that it 
is doubtful that such a normalizing of book- 
sizes and stack-heights, in scientific libraries, 
will result in a practical gain, and that indeed 
it may even result in loss if the actual sizes 
vary greatly from the average established. 
But for certain definite classes, it is asserted, 
such a determination of averages seems prac- 
ticable. For libraries of “purely mechanical 
arrangement” the scheme is said to present 
no difficulties. It is suggested that in classi- 
fied libraries one might even make computa- 
tions for each of the large classes or at least 
for subjects in which the unusual sizes are ob- 
vious,—e.g., geography (atlases) and art 
(large folios). Do we hear a mental echo of 
Cyrano de Bergerac’s emphatic “non, merci?” 

Leaving aside the question of practical re- 
sults, the whole matter at least is threshed out 
to most if not all of its possible details, and 
the air has been cleared. F. W. 
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The following additions have been made to 
the staff of the Louisville Free Public Library, 
in place of four assistants who have resigned. 
Miss Marie Batman was appointed assistant 
in the order department, Misses Mary Foley 
and Mary Elizabeth Durning in the catalog 
department, and Mrs. Mary Marr Thompson 
in the circulation department. They have suc- 
cessfully completed the apprentice course and 
substituted for a year. 


Auten, Amy, B.L.S., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1912, has resigned her position 
as head cataloger at the University of West 
Virginia Library, to join the staff of the Ohio 
State Library as an organizer. 


Anprews, Gladys, former assistant librarian 
at Superior, Wis., will fill the vacancy recently 
left by Miss Ada McCarthy, as librarian of 
the Stephenson Public Library in Marinette, 
Wis. Miss Andrews is a graduate of Law- 
rence College and also a graduate of the Wis- 
consin Library School at Madison. 


Bass, Hannah, so well known to all Iowa 
library workers by reason of her long and 
efficient service in the Indianola Public Li- 
brary, has been granted a leave of absence 
for rest and recuperation. She has asked 
to be relieved of the responsibility of the li- 
brary upon her return, and will become asso- 
ciate librarian. 


Beatty, M. Irene, New York State Library 
School, 1914-15, has been appointed assistant 
in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Buss, Leslie E., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, 1913, has resigned his position 
with the legislative reference section of the 
New York State Library to assist in cataloging 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington’s private library, 
New York City. 


Cocxrum, Mrs. Ida B., has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Educational Depart- 
ment of Indiana University to become librarian 
of the Earl Park (Ind.) Public Library. 
Miss Myrtle Timothy, the former librarian of 
Earl Park, resigned her position in July. 


Core, George Watson, New York State Li- 
brary School, 1888, has been appointed librarian 
of the private library of Mr. Henry E. Hunt- 
ington, of New York City. 
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Cow.try, Amy, New York State Library 
School, 1914, has resigned as librarian of the 
Public Library of Hutchinson, Kan., and will 
go to Minneapolis to take charge of the travel- 
ing libraries department of the Minnesota Li- 
brary Commission. 


DanrE.ts, William N., B.L.S.. New York 
State Library School, 1913, has been appointed 
librarian of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas at College Station. 


Dart, Izella M., New York State Library 
School, 1916, has received an appointment as 
assistant in Lake Erie College Library, Paines- 
ville, O. 


Dentro, Herbert W., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, 1914, has gone to New York 
City to assist in cataloging the private library 
of Mr. Henry E. Huntington, 


DinsMoor, Kate E., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, 1907, has resigned as head 
cataloger at the Kansas State Library, to be- 
come librarian of the Polytechnic Institute 
cf Kansas City, with an auxiliary connection 
with the Public Library as high school refer- 
ence librarian, serving on Saturdays and dur- 
ing vacation months. 


Fisuer, Zada Grace, for several years a 
member of the staff of the Gary Public Li- 
brary, died at her home in Tolleston, June 14. 


Foote, W. W., has resigned the position of 
librarian at the Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
to accept the position of librarian at the library 
of the State College of Washington, in Pull- 
man, Wash. 


Furseck, Mary E, New York State Li- 
brary School, 1916, has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant in the legislative reference 
section of the New York State Library. 


Grannis, Edith E, New York State Li- 
brary School, 1914-15, has been appointed 
librarian of the high school library at Buhl, 
Minn. 


Haicut, Rachel, an assistant in the Indiana 
University Library, has resigned to return 
to her former position in the library of the 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 


Henpee, Cora, a graduate of Western Re- 
serve University Library School and assistant 
temporarily during the spring and summer in 
the Muscatine and Iowa State University li- 
braries, has become cataloger in the Council 
Bluffs, (la.) Public Library. 
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has resigned to join her sister in California. 


Hyvistrempamt, Hans G., New York State 
Library School, 1912-13, has been appointed 
library assistant in the Statistiske Central Bu- 
reau of Kristiania, Norway. Since July, 1913, 
Mr. Hvistendahil has been connected with the 
Bergens Offentlige Bibliotek. 


James, Helen C., New York State Library 
School, 1915, has been appointed to succeed 
Elizabeth H. Thompson as assistant in the 
book selection section of the New York State 
Library. 

Jast, L. Stanley. The appointment of L. 
Stanley Jast to be deputy librarian of the 
Manchester (Eng.) Public Libraries, as to 
which there was some question by the Local 
Governmeat Board, has been definitely made 
and accepted by the correlative authorities. 
The question was not as to the fitness of Mr. 
Jast for the place but as to the desirability 
of increasing any civic expenditures in view 
of the pressure of the war budget. The Li- 
braries Committee, however, sent a special 
statement to the Local Government Board and 
to the members of the City Council and at a 
second meeting of the council Oct. 6 the 
original recommendation of the council car- 
ried. The Local Government Board has no 
power to interfere with the appointment of 
officers ef a corporation, and the fact that it 
made this inquiry caused considerable com- 
ment in the press. It is understood that Mr. 
Jast is appointed as the associate of Mr. 
Charles W. Sutton, with a view to the larger 
development of the Manchester Libraries 
system for its future work in that great 
city. He was expected to go to his new posi- 
tion in November. 


McCarruy, Ada J., who has been librarian 
of the Stephenson Public Library in Marinette, 
Wis., for nearly six years, has resigned, the 
resignation taking effect Nov. 1. Miss Mc- 
Carthy is to become head of the library sup- 
ply department of the Democrat Printing Co., 
Madison, Wis. 


McCurpy, Robert M., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, 1903, has been appointed 
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to assist in cataloging the private library of 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington, New York City. 


Martin, Mrs, Elsie M., librarian at the Han- 
cock (Mich.) Public Library, has resigned 
her position, to become librarian at the Minne. 
sota Agricultural Callege. 


Martin, Mamie R., New York State Library 
School, 1913-14, has been appointed librarian 
of the Public Library at Clinton, Ind. 


ParrisH, Ophelia A., who had been libra- 
rian at the Kirksville (Mo.) State Normal 
School for twelve years, and four years prior 
to that was supervisor of the practice school, 
died Oct. 29, aged 64 years. Miss Parrish went 
into the library work twelve years ago, and 
made the Normal School Library the first in 
Missouri to be classified under the Dewey 
decimal system. The library grew from 5000 
volumes when she took charge to 30,000 vol- 
umes to-day. 


Parsons, Rev. Frederick, who has been 
pastor of the Congregational church in Mt. 
Carmel, Ct., for several years, has been ap- 
pointed librarian in the Bangor Theological 
Seminary at Bangor, Me. 


Rozs, Emily, has been elected librarian of 
the Carnegie Free Library in Charlotte, Mich., 
to succeed the late Mrs. George Sherwood. 
Miss Robb has been associated with the State 
Library at Lansing for several months. 


Simmons, Nellie, of Crawfordsville, Ind. 
has resigned her position in the Moores Hill 
College Library to become librarian of the 
Darlington (Ind.) Public Library. 


Stevenson, Burton Egbert, has compiled a 
new volume of children’s verses under the 
title “The home book of verses for young 
folks.” 


Warren, Irene, for several years librarian 
of the School of Education in the University 
of Chicago, has resigned her position and gone 
to the Pacific coast for the winter, expecting 
to be occupied for some time to come in lectur- 
ing and writing. 


Waeeter, Joseph L. B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, 1909, has resigned his 
position as assistant librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, to accept the libra- 
rianship of the Reuben McMillan Free Li- 
brary, Youngstown, O. 

Wino, Alice, has been appointed librarian of 
the Ludington (Mich.) Public Library, to suc- 
ceed Miss Hutchins, resigned. 
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ray Libary Scoot ast year, has 
versity 6€ TMinpis Library School, last year, has 
accepted & position in Coe College Library, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. During the summer 
: Miss Healey was employed in the archives 
THe department of the Indiana State Library. 
Huremies, Kate, who has been librarian of 
the Carnegie Library in Ludington, Mich., 
1 since it Was éstablished about nine years ago, 


New England 


MAINE 

At the annual meeting of the Maine Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Portland in October 
a report of the work of the Maine Library 
Commission was given. A statistical survey 
of the library situation in Maine has been 
made under the direction of the commission. 
Out of a total of 551 towns, cities and planta- 
tions only 111 have free public libraries. This 
means that over 300,000 people, or about half 
the population of the state, are without free 
public library privileges. These 300,000 are 
not living in scattered communities of two or 
three families each, for 102 towns of over a 
thousand people each have no free public li- 
braries and included in this number is one 
city with a population of 6,000. A definite 
and systematic canvass will be made county 
by county and town by town with the object 
of finally establishing in every town of suffi- 
cient size a free public library and of placing 
in each of the very small towns a traveling 
library. Twenty-six new traveling libraries 
have been made up during the year 1915, bring- 
ing the total number to 183. In line with the 
progressive spirit of other states a library 
organizer has been recently appointed, whose 
work will be to assist and advise the smaller 
libraries, to organize new libraries, to open 
private libraries to the public and by corre- 
spondence, personal visitation and public ap- 
pearance to make the library question a live 
one in the communities of the state. 


Bangor. Through the will of the late Col. 
Lucifer Hills Peirce of Chicago, born in 
Bangor in 1837, the Bangor Public Library 
will receive approximately $100,000. 


VERMONT 
Dorset. The Public Library has been moved 
into the new building on Church street. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Adams. The Public Library has received 
from the late Hiram Burr Crandall all his 
books and bookcases. 


Amesbury. A portrait of James H. Davis, 
for many years secretary and librarian of the 
Amesbury Public Library, has been given to 
the library by his son, J. Albert Davis of 
Detroit. 


Boston. The finance committee of the Bos- 
ton city council at its meeting Nov. 5 voted 
to report favorably the request of the Public 
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Library trustees for a loan for $300,000 for an 
addition to the Copley square building where 
could be housed its power and heating plant, 
the library printing and binding plant now 
located in rented quarters, and the offices of the 
branch circulating libraries. The annex is to 
be built in Blagden street in the rear of the 
building. The trustees of the library, after a 
recent inspection of the main building, made 
public report that the 20-year-old boilers, lo- 
cated directly under the main staircase, were in 
such condition that their operation was a men- 
ace to life and property. To eliminate this 
danger and relieve congestion in other de- 
partments, the erection of the annex was 
recommended. To protect the city from in- 
flated prices in real estate after it became 
known that property adjoining the library in 
Blagden street was to be purchased for the site 
of the annex, Josiah H. Benton, president of 
the board of trustees, bought the central parcel 
of the three pieces of property desired for 
$20,000, and this price will constitute a basis 
for the buying of the land and dwelling houses 
on either side. Mr. Benton will turn over to 
the library trustees this piece of property at 
the same figure he paid for it. 


Stockbridge. At the last monthly meeting 
of the board of trustees of the Stockbridge 
Public Library Association definite plans for 
the establishment of a branch library in the 
village of Interlaken were made and will be 
carried out in the near future. One hundred 
books will be given by the Stockbridge Public 
Library, to which number 100 more will be 
added from other sources, which will form 
a nucleus of 200 volumes for a library collec- 
tion. Installments of books will be made 
monthly to this branch institution as has been 
for some time customary with the branch at 
Glendale. It will be located in the newly- 
completed hose house in that village. 


Waltham. The latest information concern- 
ing the new Buttrick Public Library is that 
it will be dedicated on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, Dec. 4, in connection with the formal 
opening of the building. At the front stairway 
entrance to the building a hole is left for the 
cornerstone and the stone will be set perman- 
ently at the time of the dedication exercises. 


Watertown. The 1914 report of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind states that the school 
library now contains 13,461 embossed books. 
The circulation among the pupils of books re- 
quired in class was 4403, and for outside read- 
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ing 2689. Among the blind outside the in- 
stitution 5296 books were circulated, making a 
total circulation of 12,388 volumes. The most 
popular story was “The courage of the com- 
monplace,” and the most popular biography 
was Mary Antin’s “The promised land.” 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford. The Connecticut State Library 
has recently received as a gift the collection of 
68 volumes of newspapers made by the late 
Gideon Welles of this state, secretary of the 
navy in the cabinets of Presidents Lincoln and 
Johnson, The collection is the gift of Mrs. Mary 
J. Welles Peabody of Glastonbury, a daughter 
of Thaddeus Welles, the brother of Gideon 
Welles. In 1827 Mr. Welles became editor 
of the Hartford Times, and although he 
severed his active connection with the Times 
after 1836, he continyed to write editorially 
for the paper until 1846. During that time 
papers were received from many states, and 
many of those preserved were the first pub- 
lished or early numbers. The way in which Mr. 
Welles grouped and bound the papers indi- 
cates that he had in mind to have a résumé of 
public opinion at different periods, for in many 
of the volumes are papers from all parts of 
the country, which to the reader to-day appear 
to have no coherence. The oldest individual 
paper is a copy of the American Mercury of 
the year 1807, but most of the papers range 
from 1825 to 1839. Mr. Welles took the 
volumes as he collected them and had them 
bound in the half-sheep of those days. The 
papers were clamped together. Slits were 
sawed into the backs, then twine was dipped 
in glue and placed in the slits. More glue 
was used to fill up the slits, and then a strip 
of sheep leather was placed on the back 
uniting the cardboard fronts and backs. Re- 
binding has been necessary but the original 
collation has been retained. Before each sepa- 
rate paper in each volume, in the new binding, 
Mr. Godard has had inserted a heavy manilla 
sheet. The sheets help to strengthen the vol- 
ume and are also used for indexing, each sheet 
being numbered. A card index has been pre- 
pared giving names of all the papers, the date 
of each one and the volume and its name in the 
volume, as indicated on the manilla sheet. 


New Haven. The October Bulletin of the 
Public Library, commenting on the work of 
the new Congress branch, says that for the 
first eight months, the last month being 
August, the circulation was 52,859 volumes. 
“This is 25 per cent more than the circulation 
of the Fair Haven branch for the first eight 
months after its establishment. Some part of 
the circulation of the Congress branch has 
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been taken away from the children’s room 
at the central library, but much the greater 
part of it is new circulation. It is simply a 
new instance of the universal fact in the use 
of libraries, namely, that beyond a distance 
of a mile or so the proportion of people using 
the library is small. The only way in which 
the children of the city can have much benefit 
of the library is to furnish branch libraries 
in various parts of the city. No other agencies 
are adequate.” 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

There seems to be some misapprehension as 
to the status of the “Legislative Library” in 
New York state. The old collections of docu- 
ments formerly known as the “Senate Library” 
and “Assembly Library,” in which no construc- 
tive work of legislative reference was ever 
done, have been united this year to form the 
“Legislative Library.” Provision of a salary 
of $3600 was made for the librarian, whose 
appointment was understood to be made in view 
of political rather than library qualifications. 
The legislative reference section of the New 
York State Library is unaffected by this 
change, and is, in fact, doing more work than 
ever before. 


New York City. A clause in the will of the 
late Amos F. Eno bequeaths to the New York 
Public Library $50,000, and all books, prints, 
and engravings relating to New York which 
are in his home and his office. 


Seneca Falls. The directors of the Myn- 
derse Library have decided upon a tentative 
plan for a new building to be erected on the 
site of the present library building. The struc- 
ture is to be about 35 feet deep and have a 
frontage of 63 feet, one story high. The de- 
tails of construction have not been worked 
out as yet and the library is not to be moved 
from the present building very soon. It may 
be possible to use the present structure through- 
out the winter. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark. Working along the same line as 
last year, when a special exhibit showing all 
the clay products of the state attracted wide 
attention, the Public Library now proposes to 
ga‘her an exhibit of the textile industries of 
New Jersey, to be displayed from February 1 
to March 18, 1916. Appeal is to be made to 
New Jersey’s 3000 textile manufacturers, who 
are expected to make this exhibit of more than 
local iraportance. It is claimed that this effort 
to display the products of manufacture in a 
whole state in a single field is without prec- 
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edent. The plan is to continue year by year 
these one industry displays, which shall be not 
only commercial, but scientific, industrial and 
artistic in character. In this way it is hoped 
to demonstrate “how inexpensively museums, 
localities or groups of manufacturers can ar- 
range a dignified and attractive exhibition 
which shall give rational and helpful publicity 
to the manufacture, and at the same time edu- 
cate the public to a better knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the world of industry.” 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Chambersburg. After making a number of 
bequests to charitable and religious organiza- 
tions, the will of the late Mrs. Robert E. 
Coyle provides that the residue of her estate 
shall be devised to a corporation to be formed 
under the name of The Coyle Free Library 
for the use of the citizens of Chambersburg. 
This last bequest is made on condition that an 
appropriation of $1000 per year be made by 
the borough for the maintenance of the li- 
brary, and that the Ladies Afternoon Club gives 
its present library to the Coyle Free Library. 
This residue is to be used for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a building for the 
library's use. 


Pittsburgh. William Nimick Frew, personal 
friend of Andrew Carnegie and for 18 years 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute and Library, died Oct. 28, 
aged 61. 


Pittsburgh. Charles L. Taylor has made 
another gift of $500 to the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Blind, to equip and 
furnish a library to be conducted in connec- 
tion with the printing office endowed by him 
and which bears his name. The money will 
make it possible to provide dust-proof cases 
and the necessary shelving tor the arrange- 
ment of books, and the required furniture for 
the use of the patrons of the reading and 
reference rooms. It is the plan of the manage- 
ment of the institution to put the library into 
use as soon as possible. 


Pottsville F. P. L. Flora B. Roberts, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 1915.) Accessions 
1911, withdrawals 506; total number of vol- 
umes, 10,531. New registration 1008; total 
7,245. Circulation 81,364. Receipts $140.32; 
expenditures $6044.84; including $1179.85 for 
books, $98.24 fer periodicals, $370.10 for bind- 
ing, and $2319 for library salaries. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore. The Hampden-Woodberry branch 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library has been 
remodeled to give a lecture hall and better 
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reading-room facilities. Blue prints of the 
proposed building for Branch No. 18, to be 
erected at Wolfe and Twentieth streets, have 
been completed and work will start on the 
building as soon as possible. Four ordinances 
are pending in the City Council for branches, 
and all, it is said, have been favorably re- 
ported. One of these ‘s to be at the west end 
of Baltimore street; another to replace the 
building of No. 11, on East Baltimore street; 
another near Druid Hill Park, and another at 
Irvington. The appropriation asked of the 
city, which the trustees hope will be included 
in the budget, is $84,300, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington. About seventy cases of valu- 
able books and manuscripts and six cases of 
antiques and metal work—the result of a year 
and a half’s collecting chiefly in Egypt and 
Asia Minor for the Library of Congress and 
Smithsonian Institution—have been seized by 
the Turkish army authorities in Jaffa with 
threats of confiscation, according to Ephraim 
Deinard, a collector for the Congressional Li- 
brary and Smithsonian Institution who has just 
returned to this country. Mr. Deinard him- 
self was imprisoned at Jaffa more than a 
month. The books, particularly some relat- 
ing to Jerusalem, excited suspicion among 
the Turks and Mr. Deinard was court-mar- 
tialed. He finally was discharged through the 
efforts of the Rev. Otis Glazebrook, vice 
consul at Jerusalem, and Ambassador Mor- 
genthau. 


Washington P, L. George F. Bowerman, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Je. 30, 1915.) Acces- 
sions 22,532; withdrawals 11,536; total 179,- 
183. New registration 17,125; total 47,244. 
Book circulation 802,998, prints 93,745. Re- 
ceipts $79,455.92; maintenance expenditures 
$76,666.23, including $12,056.41 for books, 
$1311.02 for periodicals, $4575.20 for binding, 
and $43,418.75 for staff salaries. The report 
includes a statistical table prepared by the li- 
brarian showing the municipal library expen- 
ditures and circulation in 1914 or 1915 in thirty 
American cities, and reprints another signifi- 
cant table showing the comparison between 
municipal expenditures for schools and libra- 
ries in 29 cities. In both these tables Wash- 
ington is far below other cities of its class. 
The most urgent present need of the library 
is a larger and better paid force, and an in- 
crease of $29,280 is asked for the next year. 


The South 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville. Asa result of the receipt of reso- 
lutions from the United Trades and Labor 
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Assembly, the Tyier Park Club, the East End 
Improvement Club, the Shawnee Welfare 
Club and the Cherokee Improvement Club, re- 
questing reconsideration of the decision not to 
erect additional branch libraries in the near 
future, the board of trustees of the Louisville 
Free Public Library appointed a special com- 
mittee of three to prepare a statement to the 
public, setting forth its attitude in the mat- 
ter. This committee prepared and sent out 
identical letters to each of the organizations, 
explaining that the library board was not op- 
posed to the erection of additional branch li- 
braries but with its present income was unable 
to assume the additional expense. More than 
a year ago an appeal was made to the Car- 
negie Corporation for additional funds, but 
the request was not granted. The present li- 
brary tax is 3 cents, and if it were increased 
to 3% cents three mdre branches could be 
maintained. The board feels that the initia- 
tive in increasing the tax rate for library pur- 
poses should be taken by the public. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans. The Dryades branch of the 
New Orleans Public Library, intended for the 
use of negro citizens, was dedicated Oct. 23. 
This is the first branch to be opened for 
colored readers in this city. 


New Orleans. Five thousand dollars is 
given to Tulane University for the law library 
under the provisions of the will of Mrs. 
Norma Conrad. Mrs. Conrad stipulated also 
that the library already donated the university 
by her deceased husband, should be known as 
the “Conrad Memorial Library.” 


Central West 
MICHIGAN 


Colon. The Colon Township Library, given 
to the township by the late O. B. Culver and 
wife, is now open on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday afternoons and evenings. The build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $15,000. 


Detroit. A new department to be known 
as the “civics division” has been established 
at the Public Library tc furnish statistics and 
information on international and national polit- 
ical science, economics and sociology. The 
material in the new department will consist 
more of clippings, pamphlets, etc., than of 
bound volumes. The division is planned to fur- 
nish information promptly to business men, 
social workers, writers, debaters, etc., who are 
in search of the latest information. The organi- 
zation of the department began about two 
months ago. Miss Grace A. England, for 
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some time a member of the library staff and 
recently returned from a two years’ course 
at the library school of the University of 
Illinois, will have charge of the department. 


Grand Rapids. The Public Library has 
received 800 volumes from the library of the 
late Dr. J. B. Griswold. The books were 
a bequest to the library by Dr. Griswold in 
his will and they comprise valuable medical 
works which the doctor highly prized. Previous 
to his death he had given nearly 200 other valu- 
able books to the library. 


Vicksburg. The Ladies’ Library Associa- 
tion and other residents of the town have 
united their efforts in making the village 
library an excellent institution. There are 
over 3000 volumes on the shelves, over 1600 
of this number belonging to the Ladies’ Li- 
brary Association. This collection of books 
is due largely to the generosity of the late 
Fannie M. Bair, who donated the site and the 
funds for the erection of the library building. 


OHIO 


Toledo. The remodelled Public Library 
was reopened Oct. 16, and formal exercises 
were held the following week. Despite the 
operations under way for a year, the service 
was discontinued only ten days, when it was 
necessary to close for lack of heat. The li- 
brary has been transformed into a thoroughly 
modern institution. Where before the book 
stacks were close together and poorly lighted, 
they now are wide apart and well lighted. 
The old furniture has been replaced by the 
best to be had. All of the woodwork and fix- 
tures are finished in dark oak, a cork carpet has 
been laid, and an entirely new indirect lighting 
system installed. An addition, done in rough 
stone blocks, has been built. This contains 
the main reference room, a beautiful place, 
with an old English beamed ceiling; a special 
reference room for classes from the schools; 
directors’ room, special study rooms for 
groups, a small auditorium for clubs and 
societies, a staff room, and a stack room for 
bound volumes of magazines. The circulating 
room takes in the old reading room and has 
many innovations. The children’s department, 
on the second floor, has been refurnished and 
redecorated. The work was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1914. The annex cost $27,000, the 
fixtures and equipment $8,500, the new fur- 
niture $6,500, the lighting $1,000, rewiring 
$450, redecorating $700, carpet $1,075, heating 
plant $8,600, and other improvements several 
thousand more, bringing the total up to 
$55,000. This was supplied through two bond 
issues voted by the people. 
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INDIANA 

Gary. The Public Library has started a 
4-page monthly news sheet called Opportunity, 
for the dissemination of items of interest 
about the library’s work and books. 

Gary. The Public Library has made the 
following extensions of its work: branch in 
the post office at Griffith; deposit station in 
Neering store for the Glen Park district, and 
a branch library in Ross Township, which 
has recently levied a library tax. This public 
library serves one-fourth of Lake county, 
having branches in one city, four towns, three 
townships, and more than one hundred sta- 
tions in Gary itself. 

Indianapolis. The bids on the new public 
library building were opened in July and the 
general contract was awarded to the George 
A. Fuller Company of Cleveland, Ohio. A 
week later the bonds were sold for $4.25. The 
specifications upon which bids were submitted 
were on the plans prepared by Paul P. Cret 
of Philadelphia, who obtained the contract 
as architect after a competition of national 
interest. The building is expected to cost 
approximately $500,000. It will have a front- 
age of 430 feet on St, Clair street and a 
depth of 200 feet. 

Shoals. The new Carnegie Library build- 
ing was dedicated Oct. 1. Its cost was $10,000, 
and it is built of brick with Bedford stone 
trimmings and red tiled roof. The reading 
rooms and librarian’s office are on the first 
floor, and auditorium, two rest rooms, a jani- 
tor’s room and furnace room in the basement. 
It is the intention of the library board to make 
the library as much of a social center as 


possible. 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago. In September a gift of one thou- 
sand dollars was made to the Ryerson Library 
in the Art Institute, by Mr. Martin A. Ryer- 
son. This has made possible improvements 
in the library equipment, such as installing 
a new book lift and fitting up a room for the 
preparation of books for the bindery. 


The Northwest 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee. A _ special committee of the 
county board has approved the plan of Super- 
visor Warnimont for the establishment of 
branch libraries in seventeen schools in Mil- 
waukee county, books to be furnished by the 
public library. The city library will be given 
$1500 annually for delivery, collection and 

maintenance of the service. 
Milwaukee. The $100,000 addition to the 
Public Library has been completed. The work 
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started about two years ago, on the three- 
story structure in the court of the building 
over the stack rooms. The first floor of this 
new building contains space for stacks that 
can hold more than 15,000 books. The new 
science room occupies the entire second floor 
of the new building. Here is room for 100,000 
or more books and much space for reading 
tables. On the third floor is the reading room. 
Besides much space for reading tables, more 
than 50,000 books can be shelved. Besides 
the 16,000 square leet of floor space gained 
for library purposes there was room for a 
garage which is capable of taking care of all 
the automobiles needed should the library be ex- 
tended to cover the county, allowing the load- 
ing, under shelter, of books and other material. 
In the main building, the room formerly set 
for the use of children has been converted into 
a lecture room. This is open to the use of the 
public for various meetings. It will accommo- 
date 300 persons. The room formerly used 
for a reading room has been changed into an 
excellent children’s room. In this room in 
the winter a great number of men would 
gather whose sole purpose was to find a warm 
place to rest. To reach this room they were 
forced to pass through the main corridors 
of the building. A part of the reading room 
has been partitioned off and made into a 
reading room for men, with separate entrance. 
The space formerly used for literature now 
is a commodious art room. Space has been 
given for a collection of model books for 
children. Here parents may see the Looks 
recommended and get information as to where 
they may be obtained. The old bindery has 
been converted into a model little clubroom, 
available for women’s clubs and kindred or- 


ganizations. 
MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. The cages which have been 
in place in the main room at the Public Li- 
brary for many years, have all been removed, 
to the great improvement of its appearance. 


Minneapolis. It is the expectation of the 
library board to make a selection of a site and 
get the proposed business branch of the li- 
brary established by Jan. 1. Several sites are 
under consideration, and none but those in the 
heart of the business district will be con- 
sidered. 


Minneapolis, The new Central Avenue 
branch of the Public Library was scheduled to 
open in its own building about Nov. 10, with 
Miss Louise Lamb in charge. The branch has 
been in existence eight years and has been 
located at 2335 Central avenue. The new Sum- 
ner branch will be opened about Dec. 1 in 
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a new building at Sixth avenue north and 
Emerson. 


St. Paul. A shelf of books of especial in- 
terest to real estate men will be established 
in the new library under the auspices of the 
Real Estate board. 


St. Paul. <A recent investigation of the 
schools of St. Paul by the city librarian 
showed that among high school teachers 76% 
were cardholders and among grade school 
teachers 71%. Among high school pupils 53% 
were cardholders; among grade school pupils 
17%. Of the entire population of school age 
7% are cardholders. Of pupils within a radius 
of one mile from the library 24% are card- 
holders; within a radius of from one to three 
miles, 16%; more than three miles from the 
library, 9%. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

The work which the North Dakota Library 
Commission has been doing has been taken 
over by the State University in what is virtu- 
ally a “library extension” division under the 
direction of the regents of the state university. 
This puts the library work in the same posi- 
tion in which it has always existed in New 
York state, where the commissioner of educa- 
tion is the head of both school and library 
work. 


The Southwest 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis. Edward Louis Preetorius, the 
senior member of the St, Louis Public Li- 
brary Board in point of service, died in St. 
Louis, Nov. 1. Mr. Preetorius had been a 
member of the library board ever since its 
creation in 1893. 


KANSAS 

According to figures secured by Willis H. 
Kerr, librarian of the State Normal School at 
Emporia, 1,500,000 Kansas citizens have no 
access to public libraries. This is sixty-two 
and one-half per cent of the population of 
the state. There are but 70 tax supported 
libraries in the state, Mr. Kerr finds, and 61 
subscription or association libraries. The 
seventy public libraries reach 516,827 people, 
almost exclusively urban. This is approxi- 
mately 30%% of the population of the state. 
The private libraries serve 75,043 persons or 
414%. The Kansas Travelling Libraries Com- 
mission at Topeka serves about 40,000. Thir- 
ty-one counties of Kansas have no public 
libraries whatsoever. Five of them are in 
the eastern half of the state. The remedy, in 
Mr. Kerr’s opinion, lies in the county unit of 
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library taxation instead of the city unit, as 
has been tried with great success in Califor- 
nia, The cities of Kansas are in general tax- 
ing themselves already to the legal limit for 
library taxction. This for second-class cities 
is 4-tenths of a mill. The only way to in- 
crease library facilities is to raise more money, 
and this can best be done by the county unit 
system of library taxation, which will reach 
the rural population. 


TEXAS 
El Paso. The local doctors have purchased, 
for $35,500, a site for an eight-story profes- 
sional building, one whole floor of which is to 
be left for the El Paso Medical Society Li- 
brary. 


Belton. The board of directors of the Car- 
negie Library of this city have decided to 
run the library hereafter as a free library. 
Heretofore a small fee has been charged. 


Houston. Declaring their confidence in the 
city administration, a deed to the lot at Fred- 
erick and Robin streets has teen given to the 
City of Houston by the trustees of the Colored 
Library Association. While the city is sup- 
porting the library, the lot itself was pur- 
chased by the negroes. 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 

Tacoma. The city council of Tacoma has 
granted the Tacoma Public Library for the 
calendar year 1916 the sum of $36,466.34. This 
is produced by a levy of 59-100 mills for 
library purposes on a total assessed valuation 
of $61,807,357. Levies for several years pre- 
vious have been 50-100 mills but in the last 
two years the total assessed valuation in the 
city has been reduced ever 12 million dollars, 
and the half mill usually granted has brought 
in an insufficient income. In its report to the 
city council for the year ending December 31, 
1914, the library board recommended a levy of 
65-100 mills, but in view of present business 
conditions an increase from 50-100 to 59-100 
mills is considered a substantial gain, particu- 
larly as all other city departments were cut. 
In urging its claim for an increase upon the 
city council the public library was given defi- 
nite and effective help by the active co-opera- 
tion of the newspapers of the city, the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, and many prominent busi- 
ness men, The arguments which proved most 
effective to the council were: That in hard 
times people read more, they demand that the 
library furnish books which they might buy in 
better times; and, as prohibition takes effect 
January Ist, 1916, a still greater demand may 
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have to be met by the library’s reading rooms. 
The library was also able to show a lower per 
capita cost of operation and a higher per 
capita circulation than is usual for cities of 
a hundred thousand population. 


CALIFORNIA 
Leos Angeles. The city council has taken 
steps looking toward the establishment of a 
reference library in the council committee 
room. Secretary of the Council Lewis will 
have charge of the library. 


Redlands. A. K. Smiley P. L. Artena M. 
Chapin, Ibn. (21st ann. rpt.—yr. ending June 
30, 1915.) Accessions 1995; total number of 
volumes in library 27,759. Circulation 115,- 
423; total number of cardholders 7779. Re- 
ceipts $10,683.55, expenditures $10,255.79, in- 
cluding $1540.31 for books, $554.55 for news- 
papers and periodicals, $776.50 for binding. 

The arranging and classifying of Red- 
lands material is the most important single 
accomplishment of the year. Heretofore it 
has been preserved without any system or 
order; now it is classified and arranged in 
pamphlet cases with a card catalog. 


Richmond. To care for the rapid growth 
in the juvenile department of the Public Li- 
brary, remodeled and enlarged quarters have 
been provided for the young people in the 
basement of the building. This big room 
was formerly an assembly room and was 
used as a meeting place for various local 
organizations. The juvenile branch now has 
a registration of 1500 youngsters, which is a 
growth of 1300 in two years, 


Sacramento. Between forty and fifty archi- 
tects have already signified their willingness 
to enter the competition for plans for the 
new Carnegie Library to be erected at a cost 
of $100,000. 


San Francisco. The erection of the steel 
frame of the big City Library building in the 
civic center has been completed by the Cali- 
fornia Construction Company, and the general 
construction work commenced by the Lind- 
gren Company, which took the contract for 
$420,606. Including this sum, the contract cost 
so far is $551,514. The excavation and founda- 
tions amounted to $28,300 and the structural 
steel was manufactured in this city for $8s5,- 
433. The steel was contracted for when the 
market was low, about $20,000 less than would 
have to be paid now. The cost of the com- 
plete building furnished is estimated at $1,- 
120,000. 
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UTAH 
Salt Lake City P. L. Joanna H. Sprague, 


(Ann. rpt—1914.) Accessions 9100; 
withdrawals 1948; total 56,921. New regis- 
tration 1674. Total circulation 255,898; atten- 
dance in reading room, 176,604. Receipts $34,- 
818.55; expenditures $31,020.09, including 
$7957.50 for books, $880.94 for periodicals, 
$1878.04 for binding, and $15,149.80 for salaries 
and janitor service. The library has two 
branches, collections of 50 books each in 
eleven of the schools farthest from the library, 
and collections in the Y. W. C. A. and the 
West Side Neighborhood House. There are 
now 20 persons on the library staff. 


Canada 
ONTARIO 


Toronto. A branch of the Toronto Public 
Library will be established at the Exhibition 
Grounds for the soldiers. Contracts have 
been let for the building of two new branches 
—one at the corner of Wright and Ronces- 
valles avenues and the other in Kew Gardens. 
They will cost about $20,000 each. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 

An item in the Manchester Guardian says 
it is expected that the war economy of the 
English local authorities will take the form, 
among other things, of a cutting down of ex- 
penditure on public libraries. The recent local 
government board circular suggested the li- 
braries as one of the departments on which 
there might be a saving. “Many people are 
afraid that economy will have the effect of 
seriously injuring the educational value of 
the libraries, and this at a time when the 
importance of literature, both as an escape 
from an overmastering cbsession and as help- 
ing people to take wider and sounder views on 
the problems of the war, is greater than ever. 
The Lambeth Libraries committee has just de- 
cided not to buy any novels during the war, 
and it is probable that this example will be 
widely followed, The argument is, of course, 
that fiction in war times is a luxury. What 
are called ‘useful books’ will continue to be 
bought at Lambeth. It is likely that many 
library committees will adopt the sensible 
course of cutting down expenditures on ephem- 
eral fiction while still buying the works of 
the first rate novelists. It is improbable that 
there will be any retrenchment on books on 
the war, which are being eagerly read at the 
moment. Many committees may cease buy- 
ing the more expensive books of general lit- 
erature.” 
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Worksop. Through the efforts of Mr. T. 
Houghton in charge of the Worksop Public 
Library, the trustees of the Carnegie Library 
Fund have given £900 towards establishing a 
village library scheme. Worksop is to be 
made a library centre for a radius of 10 miles, 
and all the villages within this area may secure 
library books free of charge for a period to 
be agreed upon, at the expiration of which a 
vote will be taken as to adopting the Public 
Libraries Act. 


BELGIUM 


“The Belgian legation in London,” says an 
item in the Library World for October, “re- 
ports having received from its government in- 
formation that the restoration of the Library 
of the University of Louvain is to be carried 
out by an international committee composed of 
well-known scientists; writers, and artists of 
the different countries who are interested in 
the fate of Belgium. This committee will en- 
courage the formation of national committees 
in each country which will take a share in 
the sorting of the various gifts of books. The 
post of commissioner-general has been ac- 
cepted by M. Delannoy, the librarian of Lou- 
vain, with the approval of the authorities of 
the University, and friends abroad are re- 
quested to get into touch with the commis- 
sioner-general (8, Rue des Petits Champs, 
Paris) with a view to mutual co-operation. 
When the time comes the International Com- 
mittee will send out an appeal to the intel- 
lectual world.” 


Antwerp. The librarian of the Municipal 
Public Libraries, Mr. Lode Baekelmans, inter- 
viewed by the correspondent of the Algemeen 
Handelsblad of Amsterdam, stated that the at- 
tendance during the first six months of 1915 
shows a remarkable increase when compared 
with the corresponding months of 1914, Dur- 
ing January-July, 1914, the total number of 
books in circulation amounted to 108,200; it 
rose to 242,300 during January-July, 1915, an 
increase of more than 145 per cent. The de- 
mand for Dutch and Flemish literature ex- 
ceeded that for all others, and was twice as 
large as for French literature. The unusually 
large number of visitors prevented the assist- 
ants from compiling many statistics, and they 
could devote but little time to the guidance of 
readers in the field of literature. When nor- 
mal conditions prevail again, the present popu- 
larity of the Belgian public libraries is ex- 
pected to abate to a certain extent, but the 
authorities expect that many who now find 
their way to the libraries will continue their 
visits under more favorable circumstances. 
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HOLLAND 


Rotterdam. In the extreme southwest cor- 
ner of Holland lies the little township of 
Hoek van Holland, known all over the world 
as the landing place of numerous English and 
American steamers. At present the little town, 
isolated in spite of its extensive traffic of ocean 
steamers and express trains, forms part of the 
municipality of Rotterdam. The local educa- 
tional society has offered its services for the 
establishment of a branch library in this sub- 
urb, and preparatory measures are well under 
way for the realization of this plan. 


The Hague. The annual report of the Pub- 
lic Library begins with a statement of the eco- 
nomical measures necessitated by the general 
financial condition of the country; the refusal 
of a request for provincial subsidy and a de- 
scription of the temporary reading rooms for 
the mobilized forces. For the latter the asso- 
ciation received assistance from the com- 
mander in chief of the residence, the board of 
aldermen and the inhabitants of the city. Six 
reading-rooms were opened and traveling li- 
braries were sent to the armories. Requests 
in the daily newspapers had good results; 12,- 
000 volumes were donated by approximately 
1000 persons in answer to these advertise- 
ments. The treasurer's report shows a de- 
crease of the debit balance, but no optimistic 
conclusions should be deduced from this fact: 
the purchasing of books has been stopped en- 
tirely, and likewise all work on the catalogs. 
The number of visitors was increased by 4000, 
the number of volumes by 1750. A music 
division has been established by a donation of 
approximately 600 volumes. A special report 
about the library work in army and navy has 
been appended to this annual report. 


ITALY 


A note in the Bulletin of the Medical Li- 
brary Association (published in Baltimore) for 
October says that Italy has now joined France 
and Germany in providing an information bu- 
reau for all kinds of scientific data, even in- 
cluding bibliographic references, It is oper- 
ated in connection with the Public Library at 
Milan, via Ugo Foscolo s. 


SWEDEN 


The Association of Swedish Public Li- 
braries held its first annual meeting in Lund 
August 13 and 14. There were one hundred 
delegates present, and all reports showed a 
gratifying improvement in the public libraries 
throughout the country. The King, the Min- 
ister of Education, and various church and 
university dignitaries, sent telegrams of con- 
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gratulation. As this association is the first 
official organization representing the free pub- 
lic libraries, as distinct from Royal or Uni- 
versity libraries, its first annual meeting was 
an event of importance for the cause of popu- 
lar education throughout Sweden. 


The library organ For Folke- og Barne- 
boksamlinger announces to its readers that it 
is now the organ of the “people’s academies,” 
as the university extension free lectures 
courses are called in Sweden. There are now 
130 places where these lectures courses are 
held, with a yearly government subsidy of 
46,000 crowns. Their work is so intimately 
connected with the field of activity of the 
public libraries that the official organ of the 
latter feels it may rightly become the official 
representative of the lecture courses as well. 
The magazine, which up to the present time 
has been issued quarterly, will have six issues 
a year from now on. 


GERMANY 

Bonn. The University Library reports its 
circulation for the months from August, 
1914, to March, 1915, diminished by more than 
one half the figures of the preceding year, 
due to the war. While all German libraries 
are showing this effect of the war, it is more 
noticeable in the libraries connected with the 
big universities. The student body of these 
institutions furnish the majority of readers 
and the student bodies everywhere have been 
depleted terribly by the call to the colors. 


Kénigsberg. The Royal University Library 
reports the donation of a valuable collection 
belonging to a former chief librarian, Dr. 
Otto Schultz, an early victim of the war. The 
collection consists mainly of rare and im- 
portant works on history of art and kindred 
subjects, 


Gottingen. The Library of the Royal Uni- 
versity reports for the year 1914 accessions 
of 8883 titles, representing 10,229 bound vol- 
umes, 5033 pamphlets and 29 manuscripts. 
Of these, 3882 books and 1629 pamphlets were 
donated, 1397 books and 3471 pamphlets re- 
ceived in exchange, 486 books and 266 pam- 
phlets obligatory copies, and 4464 books and 567 
pamphlets purchased. Total number of books 
in library to date, 619,162. The sum of 66,765 
marks was expended for new books, period- 
icals (renewals and new subscriptions) rare 
books and manuscripts; for binding, 14,499 
marks; for repairs and rebinding of general 
catalog, 672 marks; and for other expenses 
(except salaries), 11,650 marks. Circulation 
for 1914 was 51,797 volumes. The reading 
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room had 23,679 visitors for the year and the 
periodical room, 5311 visitors. From the 3rd 
of August, 1914, to the end of January, 1915, 
four assistant librarians, one secretary, one 
sub-official, and one attendant were called 
to the colors. Among the donations special 
mention is made of the gifts from Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Jr., in New York. These were 
a copy of the superb catalog of the Morgan 
collections and the many-volumed set of the 
work by Curtis concerning the tribes of North 
American Indians, an edition for private cir- 
culation only. 


Leipzig. The Library for the Blind, in 
its annual report for 1915, shows a collection 
of 3800 books in the Braille system of raised 
writing. In 1902 the collection numbered only 
346 volumes, but owing to the devoted work 
of the chief librarian, Mrs. Marie Lomnitz, 
and her corps of volunteer workers, largely 
recruited from the ranks of women of posi- 
tion, the library has grown rapidly. It sup- 
plies, besides its local readers, the wants of 
over 500 regular readers throughout the coun- 
try. In 1913, 3278 books were sent out to the 
provinces. Owing to the war the circulation 
for 1914 was somewhat diminished, but more 
than 3000 volumes were in use outside the li- 
brary. The Leipzig Library and the one in 
Hamburg are the only libraries for the blind 
in Germany and both are private institutions. 
There is much discussion in library circles at 
present about the necessity for having these li- 
braries taken over by the state, that they may 
have the same status and the same financial 
assistance as do the public libraries, The great 
number of blinded men returning from the 
war fronts has brought up this question with 
renewed vigor. 

JAPAN 


Osaka. The eleventh annual report of the 
Osaka Library, for the year ending March, 
1915, shows that 6408 volumes were added 
during the year, making the total resources 
of the library 109,186 (99,968 Japanese and 
Chinese, and 9218 foreign). The total number 
of readers within the library was 167,455, and 
of borrowers for home use 1292. The library 
was open 333 days. Its heaviest use was in 
March, with 16,785 readers, and the lightest 
in October, when the number dropped to 11,- 
351. The number of children using the library 
was 10,593, and 62,677 books were issued to 
them. Students made the largest use of the 
library, 65,530 being recorded. Business men 
came second, 47,972; there were 4008 govern- 
ment officials and soldiers, 3347 women, 2190 
teachers, and 1312 writers. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shcwn ia 


General 
Education, Training, Library Schools 


LrBRARY COURSE IN EVENING SCHOOL 

The Bay Ridge Evening High School for 
Women, Brooklyn, has added to its vocational 
department a course in library training. It is 
the intention of the school to conduct the 
work according to standard library school 
ideals and methods. The Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary is co-operating with it to the substantial 
extent of suggesting a course of study, includ- 
ing practice in the libraries. This is expected to 
ensure to the night school students the regular 
course, including cataloging, classification, bib- 
liography, fiction ahd non-fiction, children’s 
literature, reference work, library history and 
economy, and library practice. 

As an experiment in vocational opportunity, 
the project will be watched with keen interest. 
Twenty-eight applicants met the entrance re- 
quirements and constitute the class. Most of 
them are employed during the day, none being 
so placed financially as to be able to give up 
day work to take the day courses offered by the 
library schools. They are attempting the 
course under difficulties but they bring to the 
task a genuine liking and an ambition to suc- 
ceed. They mean to make the most of this 
much desired opportunity afforded them by 
the Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 


LECTURES FOR STAFF 

The Chicago Public Library is conducting 
both lectures and reading courses for mem- 
bers of the staff, The technical lecture courses, 
given Tuesday mornings, began Oct. 5 and 
will end Feb, 15, while the literary courses are 
given Friday evenings, beginning Oct. 8 and 
concluding Feb. 11. 

The technical and professional lectures are 
divided into four groups: current events, 5 
lectures; departmental work, 4 lectures; pub- 
lishers and bibliographies, 4 lectures; and mis- 
cellaneous, 5 lectures. The literary courses of 
lectures comprise the foilowing: books and 
their makers, 3 lectures; libraries, old and 
new, 3 lectures; book seminars, 4 lectures; 
Chicago and Illinois history, 2 lectures; and 
literary forces, 4 lectures. 

Current events course has five monthly ses- 
sions for review of events of general inter- 
est, historical, political, literary, artistic, etc., 
as recorded in current periodicals and news- 
papers, preceded by discussion of periodicals 


current library literature 


by groups. Written reports are required each 
month from all members of this class. De- 
partmental lectures comprise a general survey, 
reference, civics and related activities, and 
newer activities of the library. Under pub- 
lishers will be taken up the book trade, its 
organization, methods, relations with libraries, 
book prices, etc., followed by consideration of 
the principal American and English publish- 
ers, their specialties, characteristics, important 
publications, series, etc. The miscellaneous 
group comprises card catalogs and finding 
lists, technique of book-making, library blanks 
and how to use them, social agencies of Chi- 
cago, and the American Library Association. 
Book seminars will include written reports 
and oral discussions of the books of the year 
by classes, with the object of compiling a list 
of “Best books of 1915.” All persons register- 
ing for these sessions are expected to take 
active part. 

The reading course covers forty-four chap- 
ters selected from fourteen books, and dupli- 
cate copies of the books are provided by the 
library according to need. 


BOOKS 
A. L. A. Manual of library economy. 
VL. Branch libraries, by Linda A. Eastman. 


XVI. Book selection, by Elva L. Bascom 
XXIII. Government documents, by J. I. Wyer, Jr. 


Bostwick, Arthur E. The American public 


library. 
q The modern library idea. 
IL. Library growth and development in U. S. 


XXIV. Training for librarianship. 


Chicago libraries: 

The John Crerar Library ~~ 1910. 

The Newberry Library handbook, 1908. 

The Chicago Public Library handbook, 191! 

= _—— Library (in “Libraries of Chicage,” 
Pp. 19-25 

The CRickeo Historical Society Library (in “Libraries 
of Chicago,” p. 27-36). 


Gooch, C. F. History of our own time. 


X. World problems, p. 229-238. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Educational problems. 
XL. Special child welfare agencies. 

XII. Preventive and constructive movements, 


195-204. (Story telling, movin tures). 
XIX. Pedagogy of vending? onde 
450-492. (What to read.) 
eee R. P. New English literature. 
Twentieth century literature. 
Stnctie Wm. On reading old books. (In 
“Plain speaker.”’) 
aoe, N. D. Great books as life teachers. 
Ruskin’s “Seven lamps of architecture.” 
lit. Eliot’s “Romola—a study of Tito.” 
Scarlet letter. 


A Les _ miserables. 
VI. Idylis of the King. 
Saul. 
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Lamb, Charles. Detached thoughts on books 
and reading. (In “Last essays of Elia.”) 
Masefield, John. William Shakespeare. 
L Life of Shakespeare. 
4 The Elizabethan theaters. 
IIL. Hamlet, p. 157-167; Merry wives of Windsor, 
p. 123-127; Twelfth night p. 138-143. 


Rawlings, Gertrude B. The story of books. 


III. Books and libraries in classical times. 
IV. Books in mediaeval times. 

Vv. Libraries in mediaeval times. 

Vill. Gutenberg. 

IX. Early printing. 

Shuman, Edw. L. How to judge a book. 
General standards. 

If. First steps in analysis 

Stoddard, F. H. Evolution of the novel. 
III. Historical novel. 

IV. Romantic novel. 

Vv Novel of purpose. 


Winchell, S. R. A civic manual of Chicago, 
Cook county and Illinois. 


PERIODICALS 


Elmendorf, Mrs. H. L. A leavened and pre- 
pared choice. 
Lrsrary yournat for 1912, p. 419. 
Putnam, Herbert. The service of books in a 
democracy. 
Liprary yournat for 1912, p. 69. 
Rathbone, Josephine A. Modern library 
movement. 
Public Libraries for 1908, p. 197. 
Vincent, Geo. E. The library and the social 
memory. 
Public Libraries for 1904, p. 479. 
Roden, C. B. About card catalogs. 
Chicago Book Bulletin, March, 1911, p. 57. 
Legler, Henry E. Package libraries. 
Chicago Book Bulletin, December, 1914, p. 169. 
Current numbers of Independent and Current 

Opinion, 

Registration had to be made for complete 
courses, and members of all forenoon classes 
were expected to use note books. One hun- 
dred and fifty-seven members of the staff 
registered for from one to seven lecture 
courses, and all but eighteen members of the 
staff registered for the reading course. As 
registration was entirely optional these figures 
are very gratifying. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

Instruction in the use of the library is given 
by the Birmingham (Ala.) Public Library 
to anyone who is willing to attend the class 
conducted by the reference librarian on each 
Wednesday morning at eleven o'clock. This 
announcement has been made through the 
newspapers and to the women’s clubs at their 
meetings. 

The first class was attended by six women, 
one of whom was not a club woman. A 
young woman who is employed down town 
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has requested the reference librarian to give 
the instruction some day at 12:30 when she 
and several of her employed friends can attend. 

This instruction at the library for all pa- 
trons was preceded by talks on “How to use 
the library,” given by members of the library 
staff and others to seventeen clubs. An out- 
line of the lecture was given to each member 
for future reference. Fortunately, it was not 
expected that these lectures would make the 
club patrons able to dispense with the services 
of the reference librarian, for no such re- 
sults have been obtained. The lectures have, 
however, created considerable interest in the 
catalog and the Reader's Guide and have made 
many women desire to do a part, at least, of 
their own reference work. During the next 
several weeks many of them will attend the 
Wednesday morning class and get some actual 
practice under supervision. 

The instruction includes practice in the use 
of the catalog, in finding books on the shelves, 
in looking up articles in the magazines, in the 
use of the pamphlet collection and the clipping, 
picture and pamphlet files. 

“The aim of the library officials in conducting 
this class,” according to the announcement, “is 
to make it possible for patrons to look up 
their own questions. Since the appropriations 
were reduced, making necessary a reduction 
in the size of the library staff, it has been im- 
possible for the assistants to serve all people 
promptly. Patrons often find it necessary to 
wait several minutes before an assistant can 
look up the books or articles they want. When 
they have had the proposed instruction they 
will be able to find their own material.” 

Mimeographed sheets outlining the informa- 
tion given in the talks are distributed to those 
in attendance. 


Scope, Usefulness, Founding 


Scope AND USEFULNESS 

Educational extension work by public li- 
braries: How the Public Libraries of Win- 
nipeg co-operate with the school teachers and 
with colleges. Bookseller and Stationer, S., 
1915. P. 33-34. 

The library opened in the Carnegie build- 
ing late in 1905 with about 7,000 books. Dur- 
ing the following year loans of books were 
made to the number of 80,000 books, At 
present there are over 100,000 volumes in the 
library and upwards of 800,000 loans will be 
made during the present year for home read- 
ing or for reference purposes. Starting with 
the one building, the library has broadened, 
until now there are two branch institutions, 
the North End branch and the Cornish branch 
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library. In addition to these, there are a 
dozen or more stations of the library scat- 
tered throughout the city. 

As a result of the changed idea regarding 
the function of the public library, the teach- 
ing of mechanics’ trades, sewing, cooking and 
a score of other useful arts to those already 
engaged in the problem of making a living, 
has become a recognized part of the educa- 
tional system of the library in Winnipeg. 

It was a year and a half after the opening 
of the present library building before it was 
possible to get enough suitable books together 
to open a reference department. During the 
first year of its operation, 10,000 books were 
consulted; for the present year the number 
will be upwards of 80,000. About the same 
time as the reference department was started 
a children’s room was opened in the central 
building. From the first this proved a signal 
success. During the first year 2,000 children 
used 30,000 books. Next the co-operation of 
teachers in the outlying schools was asked 
and given, and soon the teachers weré the ag- 
gressors in approaching the library for books. 
The teachers make their own selections, and 
there is a steadily increasing demand at these 
schools for books suitable for parents also. 

The library has similar collections in the 
All People’s Mission, the Robertson Memorial 
Institute, the Boys’ Club, the General Hos- 
pital and the Nurses’ Home, the Children’s 
Home and the county jail. With the out- 
break of the war the library at once came 
forward and suitable books for the use of 
the soldiers were supplied, and at present it 
is the keen desire of the heads of the library 
in Winnipeg that a survey of the industries 
of Winnipeg be made and the needs of the 
workmen studied. 


Library Extension Work 
Co-OPERATION WITH PLAYGROUND WORK 

In July, 1915, under the direct supervision 
of Mr. Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent of 
schools in Binghamton, N. Y., fourteen school 
plants were thrown open to the city’s chil- 
dren for playgrounds. Soon after the work 
was well under way, an inspection trip was 
made by certain of the city officials most in- 
terested in the playground movement. 

Mr. Seward of the Public Library was one 
of the party. He immediately saw the vast 
opportunity offered the library to be of service 
to the instructors during the story hour and 
constructive play period. Lists of books cov- 
ering these different subjects were accord- 
ingly made and given to the general super- 
visor. Also a list of books helpful to anyone 
desiring to take up playground work. 
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In many instances the children drew books 
themselves, and with no other instruction than 
the text, the boys of Oak Street School made 
from thirty to forty aeroplanes of every size 
and pattern, and most complex in design. 
This was greatly encouraged by all the instruc- 
tors, as it proved excellent training to carry 
out the directions step by step. 

At the end of the playground season, Mr. 
Seward offered the art gallery for an exhibi- 
tion of the handwork done by the playground 
children. The exhibit was open for three 
days and over a thousand people visited the 
art gallery during that time. The boys showed 
aeroplanes and kites, baskets, doll houses 
and furniture, while the girls made dolls, rugs, 
hammocks, aprons, quilts, and furnishings for 
the doll houses. 


EXHIBIT AT STATE FAIR 

The Texas Library and Historical Commis- 
sion this year had an exhibit at the State Fair 
at Dallas, All the activities of the commission 
were represented. The frontispiece in this 
issue shows the arrangement of the booth. 

The exhibit was arranged so that he who 
ran might read. In attracting more than pass- 
ing attention to the booth the carrying out of 
the cartoon, “Books that have helped me,”— 
a large farmer doll dressed in overalls and 
straw hat standing on a pile of books, reach- 
ing for a jar of plum jam, proved very 
effective. 

Near this was a map of the state on a tall 
tripod, showing with gold stars the location of 
the subscription libraries of the state and 
showing by small Texas flags the location of 
the public libraries of the state. The inscrip- 
tion read: “Is your home town on the map? 
The Texas flag promises freedom of thought; 
the Public Library assures it.” 

In the rear, two hundred volumes repre- 
sentative of the kind of books the commission 
lends to people over the state were displayed 
on a bookstack lent by Mr. I. C. Parker of 
the Dallas branch of the Library Bureau. Each 
group of three or four books were so labeled 
that their subjects could be read at some dis- 
tance, “Travel,” “Biography,” “Our govern- 
ment,” “For the farmer,” “To our health,” 
“Art and song,” etc. 

Book-marks, “For the farmer,” “A winter 
evening book-mark,” “Books for her,” and 
“Current issues book-mark,” containing half 
a dozen titles and the rules for lending, were 
given as souvenirs. 

Periodicals in binders were displayed with 
the sign: “Do you enjoy periodicals? If so, 
put your home town on the library map.” A 
newspaper rack with the current issues of the 
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large dailies of the state was headed with the 
inscription “Keep up with the times—start a 
public library.” Generous supplies of A. L.A. 
tracts and other library helps were on hand, 
and copies were given to interested visitors. 

Attention was called to the county library 
law partly by a series of pictures entitled 
“From chains to rural delivery.” The first 
picture in the series showed the chained 
books, the second was the “Book-worm,” la- 
beled: “Time to close. All the books are in 
the library but one. Agassiz has it, and I am 
going after it right now.” The third picture 
showed a library with closed shelves, the 
fourth, open shelves, the fifth, the Washing- 
ton county book wagon, and the sixth, a group 
of children at a country school-house, waiting 
for books from the county library. At the end 
of the series was a placard, “Ask for a copy 
of the county library law.” 

There was also the Library of Congress 
series of prints showing the “Evolution of the 
book.” 

Placards told of the various activities of the 
commission. Especially concise was the series 
describing the legislative reference division, 
“What it is,” “What it does,” and “How it 
works.” 

The Wisconsin “Library book ladder” and 
some catalog cards printed by the Library of 
Congress from copy supplied by the commis- 
sion, represented the technical work of the 
commission. 

The historical work of the commission was 
represented partly by three original treaties, 
taken for the first time from the archives of 
the state, between the Republic of Texas and 
Holland, France, and Great Britain, respect- 
ively. These rich-looking volumes, opened so 
as to show covers as well as various pages 
of the manuscript, displayed in a showcase in 
the center of the booth with the electric light 
immediately over the case, make a very pleas- 
ing effect. 

A great deal of interest in the exhibit was 
manifested by the visitors, some of whom reg- 
istered requests in the guest book. One man 
who is working on a civic exhibit in his town 
asked for our co-operation in planning some 
library feature that would arouse interest in 
securing a library for the town. In the week 
following the close of the exhibit the commis- 
sion has received from people writing to the 
commission for the first time, twelve requests 
directly traceable to the exhibit. 


PosTER EXHIBIT 

Over 9000 visitors from New Jersey, New 
York and Connecticut viewed the poster 
exhibit which opened in the public library of 
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Newark, N. J., Oct. 13, and continued through 
the month. There were over 230 posters from 
163 artists in the collection, which after the 
exhibit closed in Newark was displayed in 
the Anderson galleries in New York city, 
and was sent from there to Philadelphia, 
Trenton and New Brunswick, and to other 
cities in other states. The exhibit is described 
as “perhaps the most notable expression of the 
poster art in America during the past 20 
years.” A catalog is now being prepared in 
which the best of the posters will be repro- 
duced, the whole compilation to be a work 
of art worthy of the high tone of the exhibit. 
Copies of the catalog will be distributed in 
Newark in connection with the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary celebration in 1916. 


Library Development and Co-operation 
STATE-WIDE SERVICE 

State library service. Pub. Libs., N., 1915. 
Pp. 413. 

Editorial. Adverse comment on the transfer 
of state support for the work heretofore done 
by the Public Library Commission of North 
Dakota to the board of regents of the State 
University, and an inaccurate statement con- 
cerning the legislative library in New York 
state. 


State-wide use of the university library. 
Clarence Wesley Sumner. Quar. Jour., Univ. 
of North Dakota, O., 1915. p. 60-64. 

Librarians are coming to realize that the 
real test of a library’s value lies in its use, 
but the spirit of such development still seems 
to pertain more to the public library than to 
that of the college and university. The ten- 
dency of the latter has been to serve only their 
own immediate communities—the student 
bodies and faculties, the university authorities 
having sometimes failed to see that the library 
is an institution by itself, with great possi- 
bilities for state-wide service, and entitled 
to liberal financial support. For this the fault 
may lie partly with the tibrarians in not putting 
their libraries on a plane to command respect. 

“Granting that the first function of a uni- 
versity library is to serve the students and 
faculty, why should it not also act as a bureau 
of general information, a clearing house, as 
it were, on matters pertaining to education, 
town and city government, public health, civic 
improvement, and many other subjects of a 
distinct practical and cultural nature which 
are of public interest? Again, does not the 
state university library, co-operating with the 
extension division of the university, have a 
unique opportunity for greatly enlarged ser- 
vice, extending far beyond the campus, to 
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every corner of the state, in that it is sur- 
rounded by a body of men, highly trained in 
their professions, and experts in their respec- 
tive lines of work, whose knowledge, counsel 
and advice could be made use of in helping to 
meet specific and real needs of the people of 
the state? Such highly trained and expert 
service cannot be supplied even by the large 
public library. Nor can the Public Library 
Commission, important and far-reaching as 
its work is, meet the situation. 

“The library of the University of North 
Dakota is doing much along this line. Ir the 
two-year period from September, 1911, to Sep- 
tember, 1913, records show that a total of 471 
requests were received from 126 towns in 
the state. Further data obtained from the 
correspondence on file indicates that during 
this period 31 bankérs, 34 business men, 14 
editors, 23 lawyers, 27 librarians, 8 ministers, 
119 school superintendents, 36 school princi- 
pals, 105 teachers, 28 high school students, and 
46 unclassified individuals made use of this 
service. In response to these requests the 
university library sent out 612 books, 268 
periodicals, 547 pamphlets, and compiled 45 
bibliographies. During the past year, 1914- 
1915, the library has served directly 147 towns 
in the state; 312 requests were received in 
response to which 987 publications in the form 
of books, periodicals, and pamphlets, in addi- 
tion to many bibliographies and letters, were 
sent out by the library. It will readily be 
seen that during the past year alone our ex- 
tension work was almost as heavy as it was 
during the two-year period from September, 
1911, to September, 1913. To carry on this 
work properly requires a large part of the 
time of one member of the library staff, and 
provision must be made within the near future 
for the appointment of an additional member 
of the library staff, whose main duty it will 
be to care for the extension work. It will 
also be necessary to make provision as soon 
as possible for the duplication of books and 
other literature for which there is frequent 
demand both at the university and out in the 
State. 

“In North Dakota we thus believe that it is 
the legitimate function of the state university 
library to serve not only the university com- 
munity, but, in so far as is possible, according 
to its means and equipment, the people away 
from the university as well. The library is 
officially recognized by the university authori- 
ties as being a very definite and essential part 
of the extension organization of the institu- 
tion in that it acts as a bureau of general in- 
formation, sends out books, pamphlets, period- 
icals, and documents, compiles bibliographies, 
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and refers the inquiries it receives demanding 
expert and technical knowledge to the men 
on the faculty who, by reason of the positions 
they hold are highly qualified to render ser- 
vice in matters which pertain to their re- 
spective lines of work.” 


Founding, Developing, and Maintaining 
Interest 

Co-OPERATION WITH CITY OFFICIALS 

How the public library can aid the cit) 
American City, N., 1915. p. 391-394. 

Describes ways and means which have been 
used by various libraries in making themselves 
useful to city officials. The article also con- 
tains a brief discussion on the kind of ma- 
terial which should go to the city clerk’s office 
and the kind of material which should go to 
the library. 


ExHIBITsS 

Some impressions; three weeks at the 
A. L, A. exhibit, San Francisco. George B. 
Utley. Pub. Libs., N., 1915. p. 415-417. 

Not a description of the exhibit, but a 
sketch of some of the impressions of the 
people who visited the exhibit. 


Library Buildings 
Storage and Shelving 


Book STORAGE 

Poor storage space. Pub. Libs., N., 1915. 
Pp. 412. 

Editorial discussing the advisability of hav- 
ing book stacks in basements, and citing the 
difficulty found by the Harper Memorial Li- 
brary of the University of Chicago, in making 
its stack rooms damp proof. The plans for 
the new Philadelphia Library provide sub- 
basement rooms, 


Administration 
General. Executive 
STATISTICS 

Uniformity in library statistics. James F. 
Ballard. Bull. of the Medical L. Assn., O., 
1915. p. 21-26. 

A report made at the association’s annual 
meeting in May, from a committee of three 
appointed to consider the question of library 
statistics and their relation to the special med- 
ical library. The committee felt that both 
the A, L. A. schedule and the one drawn up 
by the A. L. A. special committee for libraries 
other than public, were too comprehensive for 
the average medical library. Consequently 
a list of nine questions was sent to various 
libraries, and consideration of the replies in- 
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fluenced the recommendations and suggested 
schedule appended to the report. 

The questions asked the method of ascer- 
taining the exact number of volumes and 
pamphlets in a library; the distinction between 
volume and pamphlet; the custom in regard 
to keeping a separate count of bound and un- 
bound periodicals; the practice with dupli- 
cate and reserve collections; what records of 
circulation and attendance were kept; the 
practice regarding the binding and counting 
of graduating theses and serial pamphlets; 
and whether, in binding pamphlets, they were 
grouped by subject or alphabetically by 
authors. 

A great lack of uniformity was shown in 
the replies, and the committee, in connection 
with its suggested special schedule, made the 
following recommendations: That the com- 
mittee’s schedule be used by all members of 
the association, and that each library send a 
copy of its report so compiled to the associa- 
tion’s secretary; that in counting volumes and 
pamphlets either the accession book or memo. 
system be used, corrected by lost and with- 
drawn books and by the inventory; that the 
A. L. A. rule for volume and pamphlet be 
adopted; that second copies be merged with 
the general count, duplicates not counted, and 
reserve collections accounted separately; that 
circulation and attendance figures be recorded 
where possible; that serials and consecutively 
numbered theses be bound and counted as vol- 
umes, but numbered serials counted sepa- 
rately; and that reprints and pamphlets to 
be bound should be confined to limited sub- 
jects, and the bound volumes counted as such. 

The schedule submitted omits certain items 
such as circulation of fiction and numbers of 
outside agencies which the A. L. A. schedule 
includes, and inserts certain other items in 
their place. In addition to the population of 
the community it provides for a record of 
the number of physicians; the total number 
of staff is included, and the total valuation 
of library property, Separate record of the 
increase of cas volumes is to be kept, 
and the total number of titles of current serials 
and periodicals. The number of restricted 
(overnight) loans is to be recorded, and also 
the number of interlibrary loans. 


Special Material 


PIcTURES FOR CIRCULATION 

In Bristol, Ct., the Public Library had sev- 
eral folios of prints and engravings which 
were of practically no value because they were 
not in shape to be of service. They have now 
been mounted separately, and frames with 
detachable backs provided, the idea being to 
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make them available for use in the school 
rooms. The teacher selects the picture she 
wishes, it is placed in « frame, and delivered 
to her at school for the term or school year. 
Several teachers have taken advantage of the 
opportunity during the past year. 


RELIEF MAP 
To facilitate the understanding of the war 


situation in Europe, the Toronto Public Li- 
brary has ordered a relief map of Europe, 
which will be displayed in the reference li- 
brary, preferably on a table under glass. It 
is quite impossible for the layman to under- 
stand military strategy from ordinary maps. 
With a relief map on a proper scale it is 
seen at a glance why armies are driven to 
the plains to fight, and why they do not go 
directly to the point they may wish to attain. 
The line of least resistance becomes at once 
apparent, and the study of the war becomes 
less of a mystery than it otherwise might be. 
The scale of the new map is 18 miles to the 
inch, and the relief 5000 feet to the inch. The 
size is five feet by three, and it will doubtless 
be an object of much attention when it is 
installed. 
Binding and Repair 

BINDING 

Book binding. Elizabeth P, Gray. Bull. of 
the Medical L. Assn., O., 1915. p. 26-32 

American binding has improved artistically, 
but few modern books have bindings that will 
long sustain the use given them in a lending 
library. Not only is the binding of novels 
cheapened to the last degree, but likewise 
books of reference of permanent value. 

The first and fundamental condition for 
good forwarding is the choice of good paper 
and this is beyond the control of the binder. 
In modern paper the fibre is drawn in one 
direction, making it stronger in one direction 
than the other. Experience in rebinding shows 
that it is better to have the fibre running up 
and down the page, as it gives greater tensile 
strength in sewing and is more pliable. 

Specifications blindly followed are quite as 
likely to result in harm as benefit, for binding 
to be successful must be adapted to the quality 
of paper, and each book is a new problem. 
The first cost of labor and material is not the 
place for economy, and the method that will 
ensure the longest service without further 
attention is the cheapest. 

Since July 1, 1912, the Public Library in 
Washington has had its own binding plant, 
and although the character of the binding ser- 
vice previously rendered had been satisfactory, 
it has been found an economy to do the bind- 

ing in the library. The binding fund amounts 
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to $4500 and under Miss Gray's supervision 
the output for the year will amount to over 
gooo volumes bound, besides reinforcing maga- 
zines for circplation, gilding call numbers on 
publishers’ bindings, repairing, etc. 

Answering the question whether it pays a 
library to own its own bindery, Miss Gray 
says: 

“There are many questions that enter into 
such a decision. The size of the library is 
an unsatisfactory guide, for a much smaller 
collection in more active use would require 
more attention. It is certainly not a practical 
proposition unless there is sufficient work to 
employ a number of skilled people, all the time. 
A binding plant in your own building has 
many advantages. No time is lost in pack- 
ing and shipment, the books are where they 
can be had if any really important need arises, 
and are often bound and returned to use in 
a few days. All parts of the work are un- 
der your own supervision and experiments are 
always going forward to overcome some diffi- 
culty that has come to light in the finished 
work. The greater flexibility in all ways is 
a decided asset. We are asked if it would 
not be practical for a library without a bind- 
ery to equip itself with tools for finishing 
so that it would be able to have a regular 
assistant assigned to gild the publishers’ bind- 
ings with call numbers instead of marking 
with ink or using labels. The expense of 
equipment for so limited a field of work we 
believe would be rather out of proportion, and 
unless the assistant had special training and 
much practice would meet with many dis- 
couragements. Different leathers and cloths 
require different degrees of heat, what would 
burn one surface would not be sufficient to 
fix the gold on another, and the condition of 
the atmosphere from day to day has to be 
taken into consideration.” 

The article closes with some comments on 
the different kinds of leather as well as the 
buckram in most common use. The Washing- 
ton Library puts its pamphlets into covers 
of red rope paper, and where possible pastes 
the original paper cover on the outside. 


HANDLING OF BOOKS FOR ASSIGNED READING 
The conservati.n of library materials. W. 
E. Henry. Pub. Libs., N., 1015. p. 395-399. 
The old problem of the old library was the 
preservation of its materials. A new problem 
of the new library, and especially the college 
and university library, is the conservation of 
materials that should and must be used. In 
these days of the lecture, the notebook, and 
the assigned reading, has come the idea that 
the student must come as near as possible 
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to making original investigations and first- 
hand researches. This makes a real problem 
of conservation when a class of from 50 to 
150 careless students are required to read an 
expensive and out-of-print book, or certain 
chapters of it. This inevitably leads to the 
mutilation, with underscorings and annota- 
tions, of the assigned pages, besides the or- 
dinary wear, and from many a bound period- 
ical the requisite fifteen or twenty pages will 
be removed. 

The chief difficulty in remedying this condi- 
tion is that it lies outside the librarian’s juris- 
diction in the modern scheme of instruction. 
Any remedy will probably come through 
changes made by the teaching force, and at 
present they do not realize that the problem 
even exists. It is safe to assume that the 
professors will not totally change nor very 
seriously modify their present plans of in- 
struction, and the librarian’s only hope is to 
devise some plan for the use of the materials 
that will make available to a large class the 
real essence of the best secondary sources, 
and yet prevent their actual handling by un- 
trained and often uninterested young students 
who do not appreciate their value. 

Mr. Henry offers two suggestions to help 
the situation. The first is that instead of 
sending a whole class to read (and pencil) a 
valuable article in an expensive periodical, the 
article be assigned to one student to read and 
digest for the class. Many students could 
thus simultaneously be working on a number 
of assignments, and the class as a whole get 
a much wider range than under present plans. 

The second plan is the duplication of the 
entire assigned article, by mimeograph or 
otherwise, so that many readers may find the 
needed material at the loan desk. This solu- 
tion is rational, but in the course of a year 
would cost considerable and in one sense 
would not increase the library’s resources. 

A third mere possibility, but far outside the 
limits of probability, is the more generous 
publication of source books for different lines 
of study. Unless courses were uniform in 
many institutions, the market for such source 
books would not justify their publication. 


Special Libraries 

FoRESTRY LIBRARIES 

Forestry and lumbering in the Northwest, 
from the librarian’s viewpoint. Mrs. Georgene 
L. Miller. Spec. Libs., S., 1915. p. 109-112. 

Mrs. Miller is librarian of the District Li- 
brary of the Forest Service in Portland. It 
is in reality a branch of the Forest Service 
Library in Washington, D. C. The library in 
Portland has twenty-eight branches scattered 
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throughout Oregon, Washington and Alaska, 
called Supervisors’ Libraries. The District 
Library must keep in touch with the needs of 
these smaller libraries and loan to them, when 
wanted, such books as are not on their shelves. 
The District Library, containing some four or 
five thousand books and pamphlets, is used by 
the fifty or more members of the Portland of- 
fice—chiefs, assistants and clerks—and by the 
general public; while the Supervisors’ Libra- 
ries, containing from 150 to 200 books each, are 
for use of the supervisor, his assistants and 
rangers. 

The forester needs books, not only upon 
forestry proper, but upon many allied sub- 
jects, such as botany, geology, climatology, 
meteorology, soils. hydrography, topography, 
etc. This is all a part of the technical educa- 
tion of the modern forester. To cater to this 
need, the Forest Service Library has not only 
a complete file of Forest Service publications, 
but all government publications, especially 
those of the Geological Survey, that have 
any bearing upon forest work, all forest 
publications of the various states, and all 
books upon forestry published in this country 
and many from abroad. 

Library service to the forester does not 
end, however, with the technical side of his 
work. The modern forester combines much 
of what is required in a botanist, a geologist, 
a surveyor and a lumberman. The practical 
side of his work may mean land classification 
on the national forests, timber cruising on 
an Indian reservation, fre prevention on state 
forests, topographic surveying on a private 
forested estate, or it may mean a lumbering 
operation on any one of them. 

The public, in response to educational work 
on the part of federal, state, and private or- 
ganizations, is beginning to demand informa- 
tion on forestry in all its phases, but the 
demand which has given the most concern and 
which has been the most difficult to meet, 
comes from the old-time lumberman himself, 
who is seeking all the information at hand 
upon the subject of forestry as applied to 
lumbering. The books upon lumbering are 
lamentably few. The chief medium at present 
through which the lumberman may gain the 
help of facts and figures is that of the lumber 
journals—some twenty in number—published 
in this country 

The Forest Service Library has on file seven 
of these journals, and 1t is the practice of the 
librarian to index all articles in them that are 
of importance to the forester in his lumber- 
ing work. This has been done for about five 
years. The past two years have shown a 
marked increase in the demand for just such 
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information as the lumber journals contain. 
The public libraries of the larger cities of 
Oregon and Washington have had similar calls 
upon them, and have appealed to the Forest 
Service Library. 

Mrs. Miller appeals, in closing, to the li- 
brarians of the country to join in a recom- 
mendation that the lumbering journals be 
included in the Jndustrial Arts Index. 


General Libraries 


For Special Classes 
FarRMERS, WoRK WITH 

The farmer and the library. E. R. Me- 
Intyre. Wis. Lib. Bull., O., 1915. p. 277-278. 

Winter time, at least, on the farm affords 
much leisure for study, and most farmers 
would be glad to have access through their 
libraries to the agricultural literature telling 
of the latest experiments and discoveries and 
how they may be applied to actual field opera- 
tions. 

Posters with space for the insertion of 
covers from new bulletins may draw attention 
to the files of the agricultural experiment 
station bulletins kept in the city library, and 
reading notices on individual bulletins may ad- 
vantageously be inserted in local papers. 

In a note appended te the article the State 
Library Commission calls attention to its 
traveling library service and to the parcel 
post delivery to individuals. 

Children 
CHILDREN, WorRK WITH 

Inspirational influence of books in the life 
of children. Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott. Pub. 
Libs., O., 1915. p. 348-351. 

“If the public librarv is to take the place 
of the ideal home where the recorded thoughts 
of those great minds who have gone before 
is part of the background of its children, then 
must we not preserve in the library as nearly 
as possible the elements which such a home 
represents ? 

“Training is to make the enthusiasm and 
love of books efficient, but back of the training 
there must be the person who really values 
books as his most treasured and familiar 
friends, who with all his learning has never 
grown away from his fondness for them as he 
was fond of them in childhood. 

“Compulsory companionship, something we 
have to read, whether in the school or the 
library, will never be a source of inspiration. 

“Only as the child can come to feeling that 
they are his books, that he may read what he 
likes, pass by what does not attract, bring 
back a book half read, like or dislike any or 
all, without even subconsciously suffering from 
a sense of disapproval or failure to meet the 
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expectations of a librarian, only then will his 
book life be a joy and so an inspiration. Our 
claim for the work with children has been 
that it is educational, but educating a taste 
for literature does not necessarily mean stand- 
ardizing taste. Absolute uniformity is not 
desirable, nor can we even say that exact con- 
formity to our own opinion is the ideal. 

“Only one who has felt for himself the in- 
spiration of books, books of many kinds, who 
thrills still at the very names of his favorites, 
who knows the joy of finding a message for 
himself and so recognizes that the message 
he receives is not the only one. only such 
a one can ever place books where they may 
be an inspirational influenee in the life of 
children.” 


Book SELECTION FOR CHILDREN 

Miss Hewins on book selection. Pub. Libs., 
N., 1915. p. 422. 

Miss Hewins divides children into two 
classes—those who come from bookless homes 
and lack concentration and real interest in 
the characters in books, and those whose 
families are interested to read to the children 
and so lay the basis for general culture. For 
the first class must be provided books with 
attractive pictures and short stories; for the 
second class, books which will have a broad- 
ening influence, and which will quicken the 
general intelligence, may be chosen. 


Reading of older boys and girls. Alice G. 
Whitbeck. Pub. Libs., O., 19015. p. 343-348. 

Back of the whole problem of securing good 
and interesting books for young people stand 
“the author without a conscience and the pub- 
lisher without scruples.” 

“In thinking over the question,” says Miss 
Whitbeck, who is librarian of the Contra 
Costa County Free Library in Martinez, 
Cal., “my first impulse was to diagram it as 
follows :—Represent the adolescent boy or girl 
by a small circle, connect this circle with seven 
others, representing the sources from which 
he reads or the conditions under which he 
reads. These circles will represent respect- 
ively the large, the small, the rural, the high 
school and the factory library, the bookstore 
or private reading exchange (sometimes called 
the underground library), and alas, the last 
circle for the boy and girl who does not read 
at all, . 

“In the first circle is a large library with a 
finely appointed children’s room under expert 
supervision. The problem is not one of ways 
and means but one of selection and the ability 
or inability to meet the onslaught of cheap 
books by cheap authors issued by cheap pub- 
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lishers and for sale in cheap stores. The in- 
termediate collection is a great benefit, its ob- 

ject being to keep the young people away from 

the adult shelves as long as they can find more 

books suited to their tastes here. ‘ 

“In the second circle is the small library in 
which the children’s room is inadequate, either 
too small or with untrained help, the funds 
are small and here we have not even more 
time than money. . . 

“In the rural library v we have all the points 

above enumerated but each in a still greater 
degree, with less money to spend and an ex- 
pert librarian out of the question. The li- 
brarian must rely on printed lists, bulletins, 
and the A. L. A. Booklist for guidance in book 
selection. The librarian usually knows each 
child, and can talk to them intimately. . 
I blush to tell you how I have overworked 
three words and killed many a poor book in 
a girl’s estimation—psychological, sociological, 
and ethical. It was usually sufficient to say of 
an undesirable book ‘Oh, it is just an ethical 
situation, or a psychological problem,’ and the 
book would be quickly dropped. 

“The high school library is on a different 
basis because it is understood to be essen- 
tially the working laboratory of the school, a 
place to study, look up references, read from 
assigned lists, possibly finding something inter- 
esting—more often not. The recommendation 
of the teacher about a book is final, . 

“We come now to the factory library, which 
will include the department store as well. A 
few factories supply their young workers with 
reading; there should be many more. Most 
of the girls buy the gaudiest and cheapest 
fiction and circulate it. They seek the same 
kind of books at the public library, become 
discouraged if they fail to find them, and 
easily drop the reading habit. The movie play, 
novelized, is fast taking the place of the cheap 
paper novel. ‘ 

“The surest solution of the problem of the 
underground library would be to eliminate 
either the publisher or the author, but which? 

. In this day of advertising, what won- 
der the young people ask for these books? 
Censoring boys’ books in the library will never 
stop the reading of thrillers so long as the 
department stores tables are kept filled. The 
more vigorously mental will survive this read- 
ing, but there will be thousands whose moral 
estimates will become lowered and who can 
never recover from the vitiated taste.” 


WAR LITERATURE AND CHILDREN 
The moral effect of war stories on children. 
Rev. Edwin W. Bishop. Pub. Libs., O., 1915. 


P. 352-354. 
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The influence of war stories on children. 
Mrs. Clark L. Brown. Pub. Libs., O., 1915. 
Pp. 354-356. 

Can we use war stories to train children for 
peace? May G. Quigley. Pub. Libs., N., 
1915. P. 402-404. 

The influence on children of war pictures. 
Mrs. Hogue Stinchcomb. Pub. Libs., N., 1915. 
p. 405. 

Four papers read at the annual children’s 
conference held at the Grand Rapids Public 
Library last spring, and devoted to the pos- 
sible effect of war literature on the minds of 
the children. 

Mr. Bishop believes the intellectual interest, 
with its stimulation of the imagination, 
aroused by the scientific accuracy of the state- 
ments in some of the best war books, is val- 
uable to the boy. Likewise the stories of per- 
sonal heroism and the whole-hearted sacrifices 
of individuals for the welfare of the state 
make for what we call patriotism, On the 
other hand war stories cultivate the ground 
for war; they cultivate hate and foster inter- 
national animosity. 

Mrs. Brown thinks our system of teach- 
ing soldier worship in the child’s early years, 
without showing also the cost of war, is 
fundamentally wrong. A wrong perspective 
of history is also frequently given, and racial 
prejudice and an unnecessary interest in war 
is stimulated. On the other hand, she states 
that good war stories enlarge the child’s 
world, setting forth the development of cour- 
age, endurance, perseverance, honesty, and 
chivalry, showing these qualities at their best, 
and increasing the patriotism that goes back 
to the idea that all must share in the world’s 
work. 

Miss Quigley’s paper is largely made up of 
quotations from letters received from Mr. 
Brett of the Cleveland Public Library; B. A. 
Dunn, the author of several war stories; Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania; Charles 
E. McLenegan, of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary; N. M. Banta, of the American Audu- 
bon Society; and Marion Ames Taggart. 
writer of girls’ books. Most of them ex- 
press, in varying forms, the opinion that it will 
never be possible to use war stories to train 
children for peace, though Mr. Dunn believes 
they can be so used. 

Mrs. Stinchcomb edits The News Junior, a 
paper by and for children. She believes the 
average child receives from a picture exactly 
what he takes to it, and that patriotism is 
seldom stimulated by war pictures, whether 
in books or on the moving picture screen. 
Music rouses the martial spirit much more 
quickly. The News Junior gives reproductions 
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of great paintings in its contests, In the two 
years of the paper’s existence over 200 pic- 
tures have been awarded as prizes, and not 
once has a war or battle picture, or the por- 
trait of a great general, been chosen. 


School 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The library as the English laboratory. Willis 
H. Kerr. Repr. from School and Society, Vol. 
II, no. 30, July 24, 1915. p. 121-124. 

The usual denotation of the a “library” 
is a collection of literary material intended for 
reading, study, and reference, but it is more 
than that. It is more, also, than a laboratory. 

“Just as there is a new spirit in English 
teaching, so is there a new ideal for the li- 
brary. Just as English is no longer a formal 
discipline, so is the library no longer a mere 
collection of reference books, Just as Eng- 
lish aims at efficient thinking and effective ex- 
pression, so the library aims at efficient culture 
and effective co-operation. 

“A laboratory is a place where things are 
worked out. There must be a product, an im- 
mediate result. A library is a place where 
things are worked in. The idea taken in to- 
day may be years in coming to expression. 

“To the English classroom, the library has 
a relation something like this: Your store- 
house of material, your source of information, 
illustration, ideals, is the well-equipped mod- 
ern library. Your classroom is the laboratory. 
You and your boys and girls work out the 
latent power of the library. In turn, your 
classroom is the source of power for clear 
thinking and of delight in effective expression 
which are to be applied by your boys and girls 
in the laboratory of life. 

“For example, suppose the class is using the 
library’s well-stocked biography section as the 
basis for a study of the principles of success 
in life. Here your boy follows his natural 
interest. The ideal of his boyish choosing be- 
comes the reasoned ideal of a man, He can 
tell you why Edison succeeded. Your girl 
tells you why she would like to be like Jane 
Addams. Moreover, a social motive is found. 
The class prepares an index of the vocations, 
and from the library shelves of university and 
technical school catalogues and vocational 
pamphlets compiles the educational require- 
ments for entering a given work. Next year, 

perhaps this class will study and debate the 
work of the world and the duties of the new 
citizenship. There we have the new spirit of 
English teaching again: The content of our 
study is history, geography, physics, the fine 
arts, domestic art, mechanics, even geometry. 
The materials of our study are drawn from 
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the library that understands—facts, pictures, 
postcards, lantern slides, illustrated editions, 
graphic charts, maps, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and the world’s best books. The aim is ade- 
quate comprehension of any problem, ability 
to come to reasoned conclusion, power to ex- 
press the conclusion in any medium, and de- 
light in the whole process.” 

Such a library is possible in any school when 
three things have come true: (1) When the 
library is definitely provided for by annual 
appropriation; (2) when adequate trained ser- 
vice in the library is regarded as fundamental ; 
(3) when the library is expected to be more 
than a collection of books. 


School libraries and mental training. Ar- 
thur E. Bostwick. School Review, Je., 1915. 
P. 395-405. : 

“Is it more important in education to im- 
part definite items of information or to train 
the mind so that it will know how to acquire 
and wish to acquire? To ask the question is 
to answer it; yet we do not always live up 
to our lights. . . . 

“There are still things that one must learn 
by heart, but since they must be retained be- 
low the threshold of consciousness, it is well 
that if possible they should also be acquired 
below that threshold. . . . What we need is 
to stimulate pupil’s desire to learn, and 
then to satisfy it. We all know of the ideal 
university whose faculty consisted of Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log. If we 
had a million Mark Hopkinses, and a million 
boys for them to educate, we should need only 
a sufficient quantity of logs; we should be 
forever absolved from planning schoolhouses 
and making out schedules, from writing text- 
books and establishing libraries. As it is, 
we must do all these things. We must adopt 
any and all devices to arouse and hold the 
pupil’s interest, and we must similarly seek 
out and use all kinds of machinery to satisfy 
that interest when once aroused. Of these 
devices and machines, the individual teacher, 
with or without his textbooks, lectures, recita- 
tions, laboratory work, and formal courses, 
is only one, and perhaps in some cases not the 
one to be preferred as the primary agent. 
Among such devices I believe that a collection 
of books, properly selected, disposed, and 
used, can be made to play a very important 
part, both in arousing interest in a subject and 
in satisfying it—in other words, in teaching it 
properly... . 

“It is indubitable that the best general pre- 
paration for mental activity of whatever kind 
is contact with the minds of others—early, 
late, and often. It tones up all one’s reactions 
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—makes him mentally stronger, quicker, and 
more accurate. Some children get this at 
home. Few get it in school, with much 
variety and it is futile to expect most of our 
children to get it directly from persons. 
This being the case, it is wonderfully fortu- 
nate that we have so many of the recorded 
souls of human beings, between the covers 
of books. With them mental contacts may 
be numerous, wide, and easy... .” 

Professor Munroe Smith says it was the 
neglect of “imponderables”—public opinion, 
national feeling, injured pride, joy, grief— 
that brought about the present European 
War. “We cannot afford to neglect the im- 
ponderables ; and it is their presence and their 
influence that are fostered by a collection of 
books. If you will add together the weight 
of leather, paper, glue, thread, and ink in a 
book you will get the whole weight of the 
volume. There is naught ponderable left; 
and yet what is left is all that makes the 
thing a book—all that has power to influence 
the lives and souls of men—the imponderable 
part, fit for the unlocking of energies.” 

In the administration of a school library, 
what Mr. Hicks calls the “composite text- 
book,” Dr. Bostwick urges the employment 
of a trained librarian, “one who has studied 
the methods of making the contents of books 
available to the reader—their shelving, physi- 
cal preparation, classification, cataloging; the 
ways in which to fit them to their users, to 
record their use, and to prevent their abuse. 
It takes two years of hard work, nowadays, 
for a college graduate to get through a li- 
brary school, and it should not be necessary to 
argue that during these two years he is work- 
ing hard on essentials and is assimilating 
material that the untrained man however able, 
cannot possibly acquire in a few months’ 
casual association with a library or from mere 
association with books, no matter how long 
or how intimate... . 

“The public library offers the opportunity 
for the fullest and freest contact with the 
minds of the world. We try to give guidance, 
also, as we can; but we have not the oppor- 
tunities of you teachers. Guidance is your busi- 
ness and your high privilege as a coun- 
selor and friend. Such guidance means intel- 
lectual freedom. Freedom means choice, and 
choice implies a collection from which to 
choose. This means a library, and the school 
library is thus an indispensable tool in the 
hands of those teachers to whom education 
signifies mental training, the arousing of 


mental energies, and a control of the impon- 
derables of life—those things without physical 
weight which yet count more in the end than 
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all the masses with which molecular physics 
has to deal.” 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Planning and equipping a high school li- 
brary. Janet H. Nunn. Pub. Libs., N., 1915. 
p. 400-409. 

The high school library should be located 
as centrally as possible with due reference to 
convenience for all departments, and also to 
light and quiet. The second floor is usually 
the best. A southern exposure is desirable, 
and after that, an eastern rather than a west- 
ern one. Windows almost to the ceiling give 
a desirable high light, and the space under- 
neath can be used for bookshelves. 

The width of the room should be at least 
one-third its length, but not less than 27 feet 
in width, to allow two rows of tables at right 
angles to the windows. 

A school with 1000 to 1400 students should 
have a reading room to seat 80 to 100 per- 
sons. This means 15 tables seating six. Tables 
should be 5 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 30 
inches high, with aisles between from 3 to 5 
feet. In choosing chairs comfort, durability, 
and general appearance should be considered, 
and a solid oak chair, with broad seat and 
proper back, will prove a good investment. 

A school of the above size will probably 
never need more than 7500 or 8000 volumes, 
as the public library will supply the additional 
material for occasional use. These 7500 books 
will need about 940 feet of shelving, and all 
wall spaces should be used before floor cases 
are installed. Shelves should be 3 feet long, 
8 inches wide, and not jess than seven-eighths 
of an inch thick. Allowing 10 inches between 
shelves, 5% inches for shelving and 4% inches 
for the base, a 7-shelf case will be 6 feet io 
inches high. A few shelves 10 and 12 inches 
deep should be provided for reference books 
and encyclopedias. Double-faced floor cases 
with the same dimensions for shelf length, 
width, and height, may be added. They should 
not be more than four sections in length, with 
aisles at both ends, and aisles of at least 3 
feet between cases. Avoid alcoves, and ar- 
range so that there will be complete super- 
vision from the librarian’s desk. Oak should 
be used, if possible, for wooden shelves. 

Maple or oak flooring is beautiful but not 
durable, and cork carpet seems the most 
generally satisfactory. The color of the wood- 
work, walls, floor, and furniture will have to 
be decided partly by the exposure of the 
room. For artificial lighting the semi-direct 
system is best. Table lights should be avoided 
as the tables in a school library must be 
movable. 
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A well-equipped delivery desk is a neces- 
sity, and a regulation catalog case should be 
provided. Probably five cards for each book 
will be a safe estimate, with shelf-list cards 
additional. A vertical file of at least four 
drawers should be provided for filing clip- 
pings, pictures, etc. There should be a case 
for displaying current magazines and another 
for storing back numbers, also simple news- 
paper files, pamphlet cases, book supports, 
shelf markers, and bulletin boards. Much of 
the furniture can be made in the manual train- 
ing shops, but chairs and the catalog case 
would better be bought. 

Arrangement should always be made for a 
librarian’s office or work room, and a library 
class room, adjoining the reading room and 
open to teachers and classes for a “library 
hour” with books and illustrative material, is 
recommended. A small room, 10 x 25 feet, for 
filing periodicals is useful. 

Equipment for the organization of the li- 
brary will consist of accession book, catalog 
cards, guide cards, book pockets, library stamp, 
dating stamp, dating slip, and dater with pad. 

This paper deals only with a school library 
restricted to students and faculty use. If it 
is a combination of public and school library, 
or a public library branch in a school build- 
ing, its location should be on the first floor 
near the main entrance or with a separate en- 
trance, rather than on the second floor. 


Bibliograpbical Wotes 


Following the usual practice in years past, 
the index to the current volume of the Lrprary 
JOURNAL will be sent out with the January, 
1916, issue. 

The bibliography on “Air-brakes,” first 
printed in the July, 1915, Bulletin of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, has been re- 
printed in separate form. 


An account of the exercises at the opening 
of the John Lambert Cadwalader addition to 
the Free Public Library of Trenton, N. J., 
has been issued by the library in an illustrated 
pamphlet. 


Miss Plummer’s paper, “Seven joys of read- 
ing,” for some time out of print, is to 
be reprinted in pamphlet form by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. and will appear shortly 
before Christmas. 


The Texas Library and Historical Commis- 
sion has just issued the new county library 
law arranged in logical form, Any individual 
may have a copy for the asking by addressing 
Miss Octavia F. Rogan, State Library, Austin. 
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The list of references on “Political parties 
in the United States, 1800-1814” compiled by 
Alta Claflin and first published in the Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library for Sep- 
tember, has been reprinted in a 74-page 
pamphlet. 


A list of the publications of the state of 
Illinois, issued between Jan. 1, 1914, and June 
30, 1915, which are specially useful to the pub- 
lic libraries and high schools of the state, 
has been compiled by Ernest J. Reece of the 
University of Illinois Library School, and 
published in one of the university's weekly 
Bulletins. 


For the next few months The Newarker 
will devote the larger part of its space to 
describing the preparations which the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred are making for a 
fitting celebration next May of the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the city. It will, however, still contain 
some record of the Newark Public Library’s 
work in each issue. 


A catalog of Norwegian and Danish books 
has been prepared by the Albert Bonnier Pub- 
lishing House of New York City, in which 
an effort has been made to include only the 
best books printed in Norwegian and Danish, 
and only those which can safely be recom- 
mended to public libraries for purchase. The 
list includes also a few books translated from 
other languages, and should be useful for 
reference purposes to libraries serving a 
Scandinavian population. 


The department of public instruction in 
Wisconsin, through C. P. Cary, state superin- 
tendent, has issued a pamphlet of 135 pages 
outlining proper “Lessons on the use of the 
school library.” The subject matter was pre- 
pared by O. S. Rice, supervisor of school 
libraries, and the lessons are intended es- 
pecially for “rural schools, state graded 
schools, village and city grades,” though some 
of them may also be used in high schools 
to supplement previous instruction. 


A vocabulary of the American-Gypsy 
language is printed in the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library for October, under the 
caption “An American Romani vocabulary.” It 
was compiled and edited by Dr. George F. 
Black, of the library staff, from manuscripts 
of the late Albert Thomas Sinclair, now in 
the library's possession. This furnishes a 
valuable supplement to the only other vocabu- 
lary of American-Romani published, that by 
Professor J. D. Prince in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society in 1907. 
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RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
Scnoots 
Supplement to the graded and annotated catalog 
of books in the Public Library of the District ot 
Columbia for use in the schools of the city. 0 p. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AGRICULTURE 
Leake, Albert H. The means and methods of 
agricultural education. Houghton Mifflin. 15 p 
$2 mn. (Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize 
esscys in economics.) 
Biste 
Kent, Charles Foster, and Jenks, Jeremiah 
Whipple. The esting of a nation’s ideals; Israel's 
history from the settlement to the Assyrian period 
Scribner. bibls. 75 c. nm. (Bible’s message to 
modern life.) 
Brete—New Testament 
Jacobus, Melancthon W. A commentary on the 
Gospel according to Mark. Macmillan. 3 p. bib! 
75 c. n. (Bible for home and school.) 
BroLocy 
Child, Charles Manning. Senescence and re 
juvenescence. Univ. of Caicene. bibls. $4 n. 
Biotocy, Marine 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Dept. of 
Marine Biology. Papers from the department. . . . 
v. 8. Washington, D. C.: The institution. bibls 
$3.50. (Publications.) 
BusINEss 
Business books of today . . . to be found at the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 24 p. 
Engelhardt, Charles Anthony. The missions and 
missioners of California. ... v. 4, Upper Califor 
nia; part 3, General history. San Francisco: J. H 
Barry Co. 3 p. bibl. $3 n. 
CuuRCH WORK 
Atkinson, Henry A. The church and the peo- 
ple’s play; with an introduction by Washington 
Gladden. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 7 p. bibl. $1.25 n 
CONGREGATIONALISM 
Yale University Library. Catalogue of an ex- 
hibition held in the Day Missions Library illus- 
trating Congregationalism before 1800 . . . ar- 
senget by Anos M. Monrad. 28 p. 
Cookery 
Cookery; a list of books toting how to make 
god things to eat. (In Bull. of the Grand Rapids 
. L., O., 1915. p. 141-143.) 
DEBATING 
Phelps, Edith M., comp. Debaters’ manual 
White Plains, N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co. 6 p. bibi. 
$: n. (Debaters’ handbook series.) 
Derense, NaTionaL 
Bacon, Corinne. Selected articles on national 
defense. H. W. Wilson Co. 11 p_ bibl. $: na. 
(Debaters’ handbook series.) 


Drama 


Cannon, Fanny. Writing and selling a play; 
ractical suggestions for the beginner. olt. § p. 
ibl. $1.50 n. 


Freeburg, Victor Oscar. Disguise plots in Eliza- 
bethan drama; a study in stage tradition. Lemcke 
& Buechner. 5 p. bibl. n. (Columbia 
Univ. studies in English and comparative literature ) 

Drama, AMERICAN 

Haskell, Daniel C., comp. List of American 
dramas in the New York Public Library. (In 
Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., O., 1915. p. 739-786.) 

Economics 

Gras, Norman Scott Brien. The evolution of the 
English corn market from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century; awarded the David A. Wells 
prize for 1912-13, and published from the David 
A. Wells Fund. Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard Univ. 
13 p. bibl. $2.50 n. (Harvard economic studies.) 

Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. Index of economic ma- 
terial in documents of the states of the United 
States: New Jersey, 1789-1904; repared for the 
Department of Economics an ociology of the 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington. Washington, 
. C.: Carnegie Institution, 1914. 795 p. $8. 
(Publications. ) 

ENGINZERING 

Engineering articles relating to the work of 
the Reskeaticn Service. [Four lists, reprinted 
from the Reclamation Record for February 1911 
September 19:2, August 1913, and May iy 
Washington, D. C.: ept. of the Interior, Ss. 
Reclamation Service. 15 p. in all. 

ErcHING 

A selected list of books on etching and engraving 
to be found in the Library of the Peabody Institute 
and in the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md 7 p. 

Evrorean Wark 

The European War; some works recently added 
to the library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., O., 
1915. Pp. 787-791.) 

The war [a special reading list to be used in 
connection with the British National Home Read- 
ing Union course on the war]. (In Cardiff Lib. 
Rev., Mr.-S., 1915. p. 20-25.) 

Foster, Steruen C. 

Whittlesey, Walter R., and Sonneck, O. G. Cat- 
alog of first editions of Stephen C. Foster (1826- 
1864). Gov. Prtg. Off. 79 p. (Library of Con- 
gress publ.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

Ridgley, Douglas C., and Eyestone, Lura M. 
Home geography; a textbook for pupils, based on 
the Illinois state course of study. Normal, IIi.: 
McKnight & McKnight. 4 p. bibl. 40 c. 

Geotocy—NortH AMERICA 

Nickles, John M. Bibliography of North Ameri- 
can geology for 1914; with subject index. Gov. 
So Off. 167 p. (Dept. of the Interior. U. S 
Geological Survey. Bull. 617.) 

Greene, Ropert 

Jordan, John Clark. Robert Greene. Lemcke 
& Buechner. ; p- bibl. $1.50 n. (Columbia Univ. 
studies in English and comparative literature.) 

Haywoop, Mrs. 

Whicher, George Frisbie. The life and romances 
of Mrs. Eliza Haywood. Lemcke & Buechner. 
29 p. bibl. $1.50 n. (Columbia Univ. studies in 
English and comparative literature.) 

HeErepity 

Morgan, Thomas Hunt, and others. The mechan- 
ism of Mendelian heredity. Holt. 20 p. bibl. $2 
oF 

Krey, August C. Bulletin for teachers of history. 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. bibls. (Current 
problems. No. 7.) 

HYGIENE 

Moore, Harry H. Keeping in condition; a hand- 
book on training for older boys; with an_in- 
troduction by Clark W. Hetherington. Macmillan. 
8 p bibl. 75 c. n. 

Rapeer, Louis Win, ed. Educational hygiene; 
from the pre-school period to the university. 
Scribner. 5 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 

INSANITY 

Holmes, Bayard Taylor. The insanity of youth; 
and other essays. Cincinnati: Lancet-Clinic Pub. 
Co., 650 Main St., 1914. bibls. $1 

Latin—TEACHING OF 

Pike, Joseph B. Bulletin for teachers of Latin. 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 14 p. (2 p. bibl.) 
(Current problems. No. 6.) 

MATHEMATICS—TEACHING OF 
Kandel, I. L. The training of elementary school 


teachers in mathematics. Gov. Prtg. . _ bibl. 
(U. S. Bur. of Educ., Bull., 1915, no. 39. Whole 
no 666.) 

METALLOGRAPH 


Campbell, William. Recent progress in metallo- 

aphy. (In Columbia University, School of Mines 
warterly, Ap., 1915. 249-279.) 

Minnesota—GgEoLocy 

Gregory, Winifred. Bibliography of Minnesota 

mining and geology. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 

157 p. (Bulletin no. 4.) 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


Conat, Mabel L. A list of periodical publications 
relating to municipal affairs. (In Spec. Libs., 
O., 1915. p. 129-139.) 


New City 
Comstock, Sarah. Old roads from the heart of 


New York; journeys today 4 ways of yesterday, 
within thirty miles around the Battery. Putnam. 


7 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 
States 
sassler, Ray S. Bibliographic index of Ameri- 
can Ordovician and Silurian fossils. In a_ vols. 
Gov. Prtg. Off. (Smithsonian Institution. U. S. 
Nat. Museum. Bull. 92.) 
Park, Rosweti 
Park, Roswell, M.D. Selected pogem, surgical 
and scientific: with a memoir by Charles G. Stock 
ton. Buffalo, N. Y.: Courier Co., 197-199 Main St. 


1914. 9 p. bibl 
Communications 
NEW BUILDING FOR THE WESTFIELD 
ATHENEUM 
Editor Library Journal: 

In the November issue of the Liprary 
JOURNAL I noticed a statement regarding a 
new library building in this town which is 
in error in several points. Milton B. Whit- 
ney, our late president, died in September 
leaving an estate of about $250,000. He has 
left $80,000 of this to the Atheneum to be 
permitted to accumulate for five years, at the 
end of which time the Atheneum comes into 
full possession of both principal and accumu- 
lated interest. Three-fourths of this sum will 
then be immediately available for a new li- 
brary building, and if in the opinion of his 
executor that amount is insufficient, any of 
the remaining fourth can be used for the same 
purpose. The remainder of this $80,000 and 
accumulations is to be known as the Milton 
B. Whitney Library Fund. After several 
minor legacies are paid the library is made 
the residuary legatee to receive at Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s death the residue of the estate. I 
thought that I had better write and correct 
this matter as the implication in your notice 
on page 828 is that no building is obtainable 
while Mrs. Whitney lives. 

Perhaps I ought to say in passing that this 
legacy is conditional on one or two small 
matters, a change in the number on the Board 
of Trustees, a charter providing that the 
Atheneum is always to be used as a free pub- 
lic library (it has been such by the contract 
with the town for twenty years past but this 
fact is not indicated in its present charter) 
and the fact that the new building is to be 
known as the Whitney Public Library (not 
the corporation). 

Very sincerely yours, 
Georce L. Lewis, 
Librarian. 


Westfield Atheneum, 
Westfield, Mass. 
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VERSITY OF CHICAGO LIBRARY 
Editor Library Journal: 

A story has appeared recently in various 
newspapers in regard to a “Lactantius” of 1472, 
found in the University of Chicago Library, 
which is so utterly false and misleading that 
it calls for a denial and a protest. 

The facts are briefly as follows: A notice 
of the book appeared first in the University 
of Chicago student paper, The Daily Maroon 
for October 14, 1915. This statement men- 
tioned the finding of the book, but said nothing 
in regard to its possible money value or the 
number of copies known. Later a notice ap- 
peared in two Chicago daily papers, which 
was unfortunately copied also into other 
papers. In some of these notices the under- 
signed is quoted as having said that the book 
was worth thousands of dollars and that only 
one other copy was known, that in the British 
Museum Library. 

These latter statements are absolutely false. 
There was no intimation whatsoever, either 
by the undersigned or by any other rep- 
resentative of the Library, that the book in 
question was worth any large sum of money. 
Neither was anything said about the number 
of copies known. Attention was called to the 
note in the British Museum Catalogue which 
states that the copy in that library is defective, 
wanting the last seven folios. The University 
of Chicago copy includes these leaves and is 
apparently complete as far as the text is 
concerned. 

It is hoped that this explanation will correct 
some of the misunderstandings caused by the 

above unwarranted statements. 

It may also serve as a warning to colleagues 
occasionally called upon for “stories” by young 
and irresponsible reporters. No detailed state- 
ment as to the proper method of procedure 
in such cases is needed here. “Sat sapienti.” 

J. C. M. Hanson, 
CHANGES OF MAGAZINE TITLES 
Editor Library Journal: 

Perhaps librarians will be interested in the 
following chart showing the various changes 
of title in the magazine formerly known as 
Popular Electricity. It would be difficult to 
find a more flagrant case of title-changing. 

This magazine apparently realizes the value 
of being long established, for since its found- 
ing in 1908, it has reached the 87th volume! 
All this, by legally appropriating the title and 
volume number of a comparatively old peri- 
odical—the Popular Science Monthly. It is 
not a real merger, however, for the latter per- 
petuates its old self in the Scientific Monthly, 
while its former shell of title and volume 
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number is occupied by Popular Electricity, 

alias Modern Mechanics, alias World’s Ad- 

vance. 

1. Popular Electricity Magazine. V. 1-6, No. 4. 
1908-Aug. 1913. 

2. Popular Electricity & World’s Advance. 
V. 6, No. 5—7, No. 2. Sept. 1913-June 1914. 

3. Popular Electricity & Modern Mechanics. 
V. 29. July-Dec. 1914. 

4. Modern Mechanics. V. 30, No. 1-3. Jan.- 
Mar. 1015. 

5. World’s Advance. V. 30, No. 4—31, No. 3. 
Apr.-Sept. 1915. 

6. Popular Science Monthly and World’s Ad- 
vance. V. 87, No. 4—date. Oct. 15—? 

The jump in volume number from 7 to 29 
is accounted for by the fact that in July, 1914, 
Modern Electrics and Mechanics was merged 
with Popular Electricity to form the third 
title, and the volume number of Modern Elec- 
trics was adopted. 

Very truly yours, 
Atrrep D. KEartor. 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

[Note.—We might add that on page 1521 of the 
Publishers’ Weekly of May 15, there appears a note 
giving other information as to the various changes 
which this publication has undergone.—Ed. 


TWO NAMES FOR BUT A SINGLE BOOK 
Editor Library Journal: 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute published 
in its Modern Business Series a book by 
Moxey on “Accounting systems.” The books 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute cannot 
be bought direct from the Institute, but can 
be picked up by libraries in the second hand 
book shops. The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute sold Moxey’s “Accounting systems” to 
the Key Publishing Co., who recently issued 
it under the title of “Practical accounting 
methods.” The Key Publishing Co. is no 
longer in existence, but this particular volume 
is now to be bought from the Ronald Press 
Co., 20 Vesey St., New York. 

Libraries owning Moxey’s “Accounting sys- 
tems” do not need “Practical accounting 
methods,” as the books are identical. 

Yours truly, 
Beatrice WINSER, 
Assistant Librarian. 
The Free Public Library of Newark, N. J. 


Library Calendar 


Jan. 10, 1916. Pennsylvania Library Club. 

Jan. 13. New York Library Club, Wanamak- 
er’s Auditorium, 3 p. m. 

Mar. 3-4. Pennsylvania Library Club and 
New Jersey Library Association. Joint an- 
nual meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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A. K. Smiley P. L., Redlands, 
Cal., rpt., 911. 

Aarhus (Denmark) City L., 
traveling Is., 157. 

Abell, Martha Wynne, 531. 
Aberdeen (Scotland) P. L., 
gift of lantern sides, 677. 
Abingdon, IIL, new bldg. dedi- 

cated, 843: 
Abraham, Effie Gale, 741. 
Accession (dept.), 76, 158, 215, 
297, 370, 
Accountancy L., Univ. of Den- 


ver, 252. 
Accounting, Columbia Univ. 
.. 369; Lynn P. L., 369; 


system in Tacoma P. L.. 74 
Adams, Dr. Arthur, 741. 
Adams, Prof. W._G. S., Rpt. 

to Carnegie United King- 

dom Trust, 730-732. 

Adams (Mass.) P L., gift to, 


905. 
Adelaide, Australia, P. L. of 
So. Aus., rpt., 446. 
Administration (dept.), 74-77, 
297, 369-374, 454-457, 
-556, 618-620, 683, 758 


59, 839, 918-920; A.L. 
om. rpt., 495; importance 
f “understudy” to chief ex- 
ecutive, 850; in Gt. Br. 
(Bond), 618; roblems of 
in univ. Is. (Hicks), 307-312; 
univ. 1. (Richardson), 621. 
Administrative problems of 
special Ibns. (Bostwick), 760. 
Advertising, blotters, Newark 
P 756; cards, Rochester 
P.L., 295; motion picture, 
Binghamton P. L., 157; meth- 
ods, Queens Bor. P. L., 74; 
methods, Louisville, Ky., 74; 
Millville (N. J.) P. L., 451. 
See also Store window ex- 
hibits. 
Aeroplane contest, Seattle P.L., 


452. 

Agricultural ls. section, A. L. 
-» 506. 

Agricultural train exhibits, 

inn., 550. 

Agriculture, Dept. of, bill for 
circ. Is., 286. 

Aiken, Gertrude E., 430. 893. 

Alaska, 1 site offered in 
Seward, 280. 

Alexander, Gladys, 142. 

Alhambra (Cal.) P. L., opened, 


443 

Allegan, Mich., Carnegie L. 
dedicated, 64. 

Allen, Abbie, 142. 

Allen, Amy, 903. 

Allen, Anita M., 428. 

Allen, Nathan H., gives musical 
1. to Hartford P. L., 61. 

Allen, Mrs. Philip L., 279 

Allentown (Pa.) P. L., plan for 
enlargement, 437. 

Amarillo, Tex., move for p.1, 

833. 


Business libraries and other libraries specially 
own names, as are national, state, university, college, and U, S. departmental libraries. 
Other libraries are entered under name of city or town in which they are located. 
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American Antiquarian Soc. L., 
Worcester, rpt., 435. 

American Assn. ot Law Ls., 
ann. mtg., 511. 

American Bankers’ Assn. L., 
subject headings, 217. 

American Book Trade Manual, 
766. 

American Baptist Hist. Soc. L., 
486. 

American Congregational Assn 
L., rpt., 672. 

American Geog. Soc. of N. Y., 
OF, 252 

American Lbns. Home Assn., 
officers elected, 543. 

American Library Annual, 81; 
announcement, 3006, 

American L. Assn. (dept.), 
116-130, 185-186, 269-271, 339- 
341, 488-524, 595, 662, 807- 
810, 877. 

A. L. A. Booklist, rpt. on, 127; 


492, 503. 
A. L. A. committees appointed, 
807. 


A. L. A. Executive Board, 807. 

A. L. A. proposed amendment 
to constitution, 81. 

L. A., exhibit at Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, 3, 340, 
770 exhibit at San Francisco 
{illus.] (Wheeler), 794-796; 
disposal of, 796; some im- 
pressions (Utley), 918. 

A. L. A., Leipzig exhibit re- 
turned, 2; transferred to 
San Francisco, 161; prize 
for, 185. 

A. L. A. publicity committee, 
rpt., 808. 

A. L. A., 1914-15 midwinter 
mtg., 116-130: Council, 116- 
124; committee on amending 
the constitution, rpt., 120- 
122; committee on uniform 
Statistics, rpt. 109-113; com. 
on uniform 1. statistics, rpt., 
discussion, 122-124; Execu- 
tive Board, 124-126; Publish- 
ing Board, 126; Booklist, 127; 
school Is. section, 341. 

L. A., 1915 conference in 
Berkeley, travel plans, 18s, 
269-271; editorial comment 
on, 305; Eastern ar- 
rival, 38s; pre-conterence 
journey, 511; post-conference 
journey, 519. 

. L. A., 1915 conference in 
Berkeley, preliminary plans, 
128-130; preliminary an- 

nouncements, 339; character- 
istics of, 465; conference rpt., 

488-s24; officers elected, 488; 
secretary’s rpt., 492; Council, 
493; Executive Board, 493; 
com. on co-operation with 
N. E. A., 404; com. on 1. 
administration, 495; com. on 
1. training, 497; com. on 
bookbinding, 499; com. on 
federal and state relations, 
$00; com. on work for blind, 
500; com. on _ bookbuying, 


A 


well-known, 


are entered under their 


502; trustees of Carnegie and 
Endowment funds, 502; Pub- 
lishing Board, 503; Booklist, 
492, 503; catalog section, 
504; college and reference 
section 505; agricultural Is 
section, 506; children’s lbns 
section, 507; school Is. sec- 
tion, ‘so8; trustees section, 
509; League of L. Comms., 
509; pub. docs. round table, 
595 

A. L. A., 1915 midwinter migs., 
announcement, 877. 

American Library Institute, 
March mtg., 258. 

American Mus. of Nat. Hist., 
l. of, 252 

American music catalogs (Kin- 
keldey), 574-578 

American Soc. of Civil Engrs. 

American Tel. and Tel. Co. L., 
name changed, 436. 
Ames, Harriet, 821 
Amesbury (Mass.) P. L., por- 
trait of J. H. Davis, 905. 
Amherst Coll. L., bequest to, 
608 

Amherst (Mass.) P. L., be 
quest to, 60 

Amherst. Mass. See also Mass. 
Agric. Coll. L 

Amsterdam (N. Y.) P. L., pro- 
posal to use bldg. for jail, 


26 
Analytical cards for serials, 
504 
Analytical cataloging (Fry), 


75 

Andover, Mass., Mem. Hall L., 
school stations, 198. 

Andrew, Mrs. Kate Deane, 
pres. Southern Tier L. Club, 
599. 

Andrews, C. W., on A. L. A 
finance com., 807 

Andrews, Gladys, 893, 903. 

Angell, Clara Louida 53: 

Angermann, Rud., and Anger- 
mann, W., Normalbuch- 
résse und Normalgeschoss- 
(Weitenkampf), 902 

Angier, Grace, 823 

Angvick, Rachel, 82: 

Ann Arbor, Mich. See Michi 
gan, Univ. of 

Annotations, in Italian books, 
Cleveland P. L., 298; sug- 
gestions for, 299 

Antioch, Cal. 1. site bought, 


750 
Antonovsky, Major M. I. 10. 
Antwerp Muni P. L, in 


creased use, 912 
Apprentices, improving, 134; 
training of, Wis., 209 See 
also Assistants; Instruction; 
Staff; Training 
Arcadia, Fla., movement to se- 
cure Carnegie L., 43 
Architecture, catalog of books 
in Boston P. L. (Tilton), 57 
Arendal (Norway) Communal 
L. moved, 678 
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Baldwin engines ring Re 


ight and Power Co. 


; Instruction; Staffs Train- 


Christian, Practic: al hints 


Clarence Walter, 


8o 
fund, 23; 4 
| contribution to, 


bidg., contract let, 


di s 
Wales Sardabhavan L. opened, 


Bailey, Louise Erminie, 


Bennett, Norma, sec. N. J, | 
Assn., 254 

Bennington (Vt.) F. 
541; bequest to, 608 

Benson, Susan T., 27¢ 

Berg, Bertha, marriage of, 19 

Bergen (Norway) 
rpt., 207; Is. in (Kildal ), 

Berkeley, Cal. See Calif 
Univ. L 

Berkeley conference. See Ar 
ican L. Assn 

Berlin, Ger., Adalbertstrasse | 
L., 291; Chamber of Cor 
merce L., 446; Municipal | 
gen. cat. continued, 291 

Berlin, Ger., Royal L., wat 
regulations, 207; va 
cleaning system, 299; 


483. 
Berlin, Ger., Univ. L., hour 


Berlin (Ont.) P. L., addit 
planned, 290. 
Berry, Ethel, sec. 

Club, 890 
Best, Charlotte, 
Bethel (Ct.) F. 

dedicated, 199; 

296. 

“Better babies.” See Bo 

Child welfare 
Beverly, Mass., movement { 

new |. at Beverly Farms 
apprn. for Beverly Farms | 

282; 1. site given in Beveri 

Farms, 356. 

Biblical Is. (Richardson), s 
Bibliographical notes (dept.), 

160, 219-223, 2 384, 

464, 557-560, 

765-768, 843-848, 925-927. 
Bibliography and its relation 

social work (Jenkins), 

Ref. books of ro14 (Mudge 

92. 

Bibliothéque Doucet, 337 
Bickham, Edith M., 144. 
Biddeford (Me.) P. L., bequest 

to, 827. 

Bigelow, Gladys M., 602 
Billings, John Shaw: a mem 

(Garrison), 6690 
Binding and repair (dept.), 

486, 556, 7590, 919 
Binding, co-operation in, from 

high school students, 
leather, care of, 456; prices 

(Holland), 328-330 
Binding. See also Music; New 

papers. 
Binghamton (N. Y.) P. I 


work with boys, 77; motior 


with foreigners, 202; elemen 
tary school instruction in ws 
of 1,447; relations with teach 
ers, 448; Saturday afternoon 
talks, 451; “See America first” 
exhibit, 550; co-operation with 
playground work, 916. 

Biographical sketches of Ibns. and 
bibliographers, v1. James Ly 
man Whitney (Swift), s4o. 

Biography, Ref. books of 1914 
(Mudge), Ro. 

Bircholdt, Harriet N., 

Rirmingham (Ala.) P. “Wood 
lawn branch alterations, 64; 
publicity by circular letter, 
552; commendation of, 611; 
budget cut, 747; rpt., 830; in- 
struction in use of 1., o15 

Birmingham (Eng.) P. L., 
Northfield branch reopened, 
155. 

Bishop, Rev. Edwin W., Mora! 
effect of war stories on chil 
dren, 922. 


930 
4 Arizona Univ. L., rpt., 36% Baker, Mary E., sec. Mo. L. 
Arkansas L. Assn., ann. mitg., Assn., 49, 883. 
423 Bakersfield (Cal.) P. L., new 
Armenians, work with, Chel- 
841. See also Foreigners 
; Army War College, portable Ballard, James F., Uniformity 
bookshelf, [illus.], 830 in |. statistics, 918. 
- Art, in the school (Weiten- Balston, Mabel E., 54. 
' kampf), 650; Art lL in Paris Baltimore Cons Gas,_ Elec. 
(Weitenkampf), 337. See also ee 1... 252. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Baltimore, municipal ret he 
i Arthur, Kathryn, 818 699 
Ashboro (N. C.) P. L., five Baltimore. See also Enoch 
rural Is. established, 200 Pratt F. L. 
} Ashburnham (Mass.) P Bancroft, Edna H., Problems 
m children’s room planned, 827. of foreign registration, 402- 
Ashenden, Constance, 192 405 
Asheville (N. C.) P. L., W Bancroft Mem. L. See Hope 
Asheville reading room dedi- dale. 
cated, 286, Bangor (Me.) P. L., bequest 
Ashley, Frederick W., 824. to, 60, 905 
i Ashmore, Edith, 821 Banking See American Bank- 
$ Askew, Sarah, sec. League of ers’ Assn.; Financial Is. 
I mms., 510 Banks, M Harvie, 533. 
f . Assistants, for a small lL. (Lu- Barker, Anna W., 824. 
ther), 213. See also Appren- Barker, Miss Tommie Dora, 606. 
roel: Barnard College, New York 
: ing. City, new 1. bidg. planned, 
Association of American  Li- 436; plans for Students’ 
brary Schools, organization Bldg. filed, 610. 
/ of, Si, 137; purpose oi organ Barnard, George Gray, brings 
ization (Rathbone), 302; June suit over N. Y. P. L. statu- 
mitg., 665 ary, 284 
Associations formed, 1914, 2 Barnes, Grace, 824. 
Associations, Ref. books of 1914 Barrie (Ont.) P. L., new bidg. 
(Mudge), 87. started, 751. 
Astronomy in p. Is., 830 Bartow (Fla.) P. L., opened, 
Athens, Ala., Westmoreland 360 
Mem. L. opened, 63 Bascom, Elva L., Book selec- 
Atlanta (Ga.) P. L., petition to tion (Hopper), 534. 
‘ start county service, 286; lot Basle, Univ. L., rpt., 679. 
purchased for branch, 360; Bason, Mrs. Virginia Cleaver, 
Carnegie grant for branch, 667. 
438 Ratcheller, Margaret E., 530 
: Atlanta L. School, notes, 532, Bateman, Margaret Louise, 
823 602, 737 
Atlantic City mtg., preliminary Bates, Grace P., 606 
; plans, 140; rpt., 254-258 Bates, Helen C., 538. 
Atlantic City & j.) P. L., tu Batman, Marie, 903. 
, mors of two branch Is., 437 Batt, Max, From bondage to 
Attleboro (Mass.) P. L., spe freedom [poem], 
cial collection on jewelry Battersea (Eng.) kn, 
manufacture, 541 677 
Auburn (Me.) P. L., rpt., 54! Ra 
Augusta, Me., Hubbard L., Bay 
gifts to, 1098 or 
‘ Austen, Willard, 538. 4506. 
Austin College L., Sherman, Bay Path L. Club, ann. mtg., 
; Tex., opened, 443. 599; Oct. mtg., 889. 
Australia, notes, 208, 446 Bayonne (N. J.) P. L., addi- 
: Austria, notes, 291, 679. tron opened, 62. 
Averill, Frank L., new supt. of Beal, Minnie M., death of, 196. 
L. of Cong. bidg., 43. Beard, Ruth, 144. ee 
Avery, Harriet King, 728. Beatty, M. Irene, 903 ! 
Aver, Beaumont, Tex., movement to 
start L, 363. 
Beginnings of Is. (Richardson). 
Beitrage Bibliotheksver- 
B waltung (Mayer), 2790 
Belden, on A A. 
; com. on fed. and state rela- 
Rabb, Hannah, 903. tions, 807; A. L. A. pub. doc 
E Babbitt, Florence, 270 
Bacon, Corinne, debates on 
imt. of help to be given Belgium, notes, 445, 548, 834, 
readers, 254; Relation of 1. o12 
school to school and college Belleville (Mo.) P. L., new 
365; on prtd. catalogs, 758. 153. 
Bailey, A. L., on A. L. A. com. Belowt (Wis 0 L., new 
; on bookbinding, 807; on A stacks, 152; alterations, 675. 
L. A. com. on 1. training, Relton (Tex.) P. L., made 
Ro7 free, 91 
Bailey, Ernest, How the muni- nq 
cipal Is. assist, 200 
Bailey, Louis J., Social fune- 
tions of p. 1, 202 Benedict, Laura E. W., 354. 
31. Ben Jehuda, Elieser, compiling 
Baillet, Mary E., t44 Hebrew dictionary, 721. 


Bishop, William W., 670; on 
\. L. A. com. on internat. re- 
ions, 807 
Irene, 432. 
hard, Alice Arabella, 278. 
William, Co-operative 
ilo ging, 216, 708-713 
for, 252; A.L.A 
music for, 562; 
music 
l 
or L cipzig, 913. 


Blar 
B 


3. 
arvie Mem. 


Carnegie 1. 
site chosen, 


‘ istein, Elizabeth 
Tenn Assn., 188. 
Thomas F., 3 

sodieian L., Oxford, Eng., 
N., on A. L. A. 
Pp. L. 


(Idaho) P. L., rpt., 444 
Marion P., 81 

Henry, Some 

recent |. practice 


618 


opened, 


features of 
in Gt. Br., 
freedom 


lage to [poem ] 


rpt., 913 
» (Kent), 488 
labels, Chicopee P. L., 
et, discussion of, 
remembrance [for 
Brett], 113; ordering, 
Columbia Univ. L., 298; _pro- 
duction, standard of (Hack 
, 272; reviews, commer- 
ethics of for Ibns., 690; 
Normalbuchgrésse und 
Normalgeschosshohe (Anger 
902; “hook wagon,” in 
190: book selection, 137, 
(Bascom), 634; (Robin 
215; belp | from teachers 
in (Jo hnston), 76; Washington 
(D. P. 619; discussed 
Wisconsin summer conf., 
some principles of 
, 788--90; for children 
Hewins), 22; for older boys 
and girls (Whitbeck), 922. 
S also Sawyer, Ethel R. 
Rookbinding, A. L. A. com. rpt., 
490; (Gray), 919. 
Bookbuying, A. L. A. com. rpt., 
502; trip to So. Amer., 717. 
Bookkeeping. See Accounting. 
Booklists, “better babies,” Wash- 
ington (D. C.) P, L., 73; co 
operative, Washington P. L., 
3773 co-operative, Pratt 
F. L., 460; for school grades, 
Providence, 447; on women’s 
work, 838. 
3ookmark lists, Wis. State Nor. 
— 78; South Bend, nd., 


Ww. H 


Books for boys and girls (Hew- 
ins), 194; questionable (Saw- 
yer), 691-690; wear of in as- 
signed reading, 920. 

Bookstacks, Borden, 

Booth, Alice E., 666. 

Edwin N., 

Lilly M. E., 820. 

Borrowers, privileges extended, 
826; rules, Cornell Univ. L., 
368; Somerville P. L., 757 

Boston Athenzrum, remodeling 
of, 146; remodeled [illus lL, 
177; in Vogue, 827. 


patented, 


marriage 
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Boston Co op 
jt. mtg., 2¢ 
(Ritchie), 397-399. 

Loyal Legion | 


Inform ation Bur., 
work of 


of Civil 


Grand Lodge ot 
bequest to 1., 146 
Mus. of Fine Arts L., 
and white vs. colored 
photos in, 2! 
Boston P. L., ¢ 
books on architecture, 
branch Is. proposed for 
new scho bldgs., 60; 1 
ul church for 
»; “cer 
Fane 
us 
“4343 Fat 
settled, 
uneuil property bought, 
Municipal location 
chosen, 434; Allen A. Brown 
music collection catalog, 577 
music in (Duncan), 
rpt., 608; portr 
A. Brown, 608; 
for 905 
niv. L., 


itaiogue 


beque 


Amer. Cong 
Theol. L.; 
Technology 


and In 


See also 

General 

Inst of 
Women’s Educ 
Union. 
Andrew 


dust. 


Linn, Some 


ot 


Arthur 
Ibns., 4 
share in the 
Relationship 
und = public 
(Mendenhall), 35 
women’s reading, 
Three kinds of 
Some tendencies 
hought, 771-777; 
Assn., 883; School 
mental training, 924 
Bosworth, Harriet M., 428, 


. and 


31 

fouillon, Belgium, Trappist 
monastery 1 looted, 445. 

Bowerman, George F., Should 
the A. L. A. establish a 
clearing house for informa 
tion on |. labor-saving de 
vices? 119; How far should 
the 1. aid the peace movement 
and similar propaganda? 477- 
on A, L Council, 
A. L. A. com. on 1. 
8o7; on A 
L. A. com. on fed. and state 
elations, 807; reviews Say 
ers’ Canons of classification, 


900. 

Rowers, Ethel, 824 

Bowker, R. R., reviews Rich- 
ardson’s Beginnings of Is 
and Biblical Is., 56; Making 
the most of the small a 173- 
17s; Function of 490; 
Music selection foe p. 
s79-582; on A. A. 

on internat. 
reviews Winship’s | 

ter Brown L.: a history, 

Rowles, Verne, 27 

Boy Scouts, “Safety 
venile book week,” plan for, 
626; A. L. A. resolution. on, 
662; plan for better reading, 
Se slso Mathiews, F. K 

Boys, work with Binghamton, 

; taking books to 

421; books for, 
842; story of a gang, 486 


first 


Boylston (Mass.) 
quest to, 609 

Brace, M iria 

Bra ck incor 


(Me.) 


Bristol, 4 “i ice 


beques 23 
British Columbi Univ., 
assembled, 
nditions 


(Mass.) P. L., peti 
Hebrew and Yiddish 


0; photo collection, 


Broken Bow (Neb.) P 
cornerstone laid, 3 

Bronson, Jane S., 538 

Brookings, S. D., Carnegie I 
dedicated, 288; summer 
course for children’s work, 


Ks. 

Brookline (Mass.) P. L., plans 
for additional branches, 541; 
music in, 554. 

Brooklyn, Girls’ H. S. L 
ference of teachers and 
417-419; exhibit of 
teaching aids, 449 

Brooklyn Inst. of 
Sciences, rpt., 5 

Brooklyn Museum 
tory, 62 
Brookiyn P. L., motion 
tures in branch, 148; 
books per reader, 1s 

co operation 


Brox ki on 


con 
Ibns., 
English 


Arts and 


42 
print labora 


co operatic n 
school in 1 


M., 432, 606. 
Rroomewell, Ellyn C., 58 
Brough, Dr. C. H., pres. Ark 
L. Assn., 424 
Br ughton, arrie, sec. N. C 
A., portrait 
00 
H., on A. L 
on bookbuying, 807; 
A. travel com., 807 


O31 
Bradf 
anch Is., in school 
BI , ann. rpt., 28 ras Ed les., Chicag 
Hloomington, Ind Brandon (Vt) 
Branford, Ct., Blac! 
L., rpt.. 74 slackstone Mem 
Brett, W. H., book of r 
Brevoort, Carsot 
to, bo ) P. L., bequest 
Bri 
B Brich , Walter B., 67 
Bont begun, 54 tah, new | 
I Asst Eng.) P. L., bor 
vers’ privileges 
, Mass., sketch « 
cu 1 t.) I L., pictures tor 
rat reu tus 
problems = Bristol 919 
Brit \ ste 
Museum I 
+ 
2 
= 
M 
opened, 542; 1! branch 
ning 
‘ was 


Q32 


Brown, Mrs. Clark L., Influ- 
ence of war stories on chil- 
dren, 923 

Brown, Demarchus C., on A. 


L. A. com. on fed. and state 
relations, 807. 

Brown, 

Brown, Ina M., marriage of, 
279. 

Brown, Reginald W., Co-opera- 
tion between Educ. Commit- 


tee and P. Ls. Committee, 


753 
Brown, 


~ 430. 
Brown Univ. L., rpt., 357. 
Brown, 1st vice- 
res. A. A., 488; on 


A. aE. com., 807. 
Ruth, 742 
Brumback, L., Van Wert, O., 
periodicals indicator, 765. 

Brunot, Eugenia, 278 

Brunsell, Alma $34 

Bryn Mawr Coll. L., rpt., 359. 

Buckfield, Me., Leng F. L., Be- 
quest to, 527. 

Bucknam, Edith P., reviews 
Cataloging fer small 

, 670 

Budington, Ethel H., 

D. C., L. as 
too 761. 

Buell, Myra, 736 

Buffalo i Soc. L., 252. 

Buffalo P reception, 
284; and school 
ation (E art, 293; 

» 542 
Bui (dept.), 158, 
s2, 552, 838, 918 

Buildings opened in 1914, 2; 
standardization of plans, 
desirable differentia, 226; Car- 
oops L, notes on erection of 
[plans), 243-247. 

Bulletin boards, Springfield 
(Mass.) P. L., 616; travel, 
New Orleans P. L., 838; out- 
door, Sunderland (Eng.) P. L., 


213, 367, 


295 
Bulletins and 1. printing (Per- 


ry), 488 
rbank, Marjorie, 8:8 
Burdick, Esther iE , death of, 


38 
Burdorf, Rebecca, 667 
Bureau of Railway Economics 
, Washington, scope of, 761. 
Burgey, Doris, 896. 
turlingame, Cal., move for p. L, 


(Iowa) F. P. L., 

rpt., 441; branch opened, 832. 
turnite, Caroline, Sequences in 
children’s reading, 375. 


833 
Burlington 


Burpee, L. J., on A. A. pub. 
doc. com., 807. 

Burrage, Champlin, 354. 

Burt, Lillian, 347. 

Rurwell, Ethel L., 144. 

Business Is., New ark, ; Gram 
mes, Allentown, pa. » 218; 
(Johnston), 683; suggestions 


for practical (Gifford), 


Business methods for Ibns. 


(Karsten), 549 


Rutte (Mont.) P. L., functions 
of, 153 

Buturlin, D. P., in Russian Im. 
peri al aw» 96-97 


Bychkof, Athanasi, 105 


Byrne, Paul R., 432, 742 
Caldwell, N. J., bequest for 
l Julia Potwin Mem 


> 
started, 610 


THE 


Caldwell (Idaho) P. L., 
444. 

Calgary, Alberta, workingmen’s 
reading room, 684. 

California Sch. L. Assn., organ- 
ized, 735. 


rpt., 


California State L., reopened, 
154; dramatic material in, 
309. 


California State L. Assn., adopts 
l. signs, 681. 

California State L. School, an- 
nouncement, 143. 

California Univ. L., summer 1. 
course, 194; enlargement of 
Doe L, 205; Christy 1. bequest, 
290; rpt., 363; vacation rules, 
309; serial purchases, 370; 
summer course, rpt., 667. 

California, Yolo county Is., mo 


tion pictures of, 72. 
Calkins, Constance S., 822. 
Calumet & — Mining Co. 
Calvert, Julia of, 530. 


Cambridge (Eng. ) Univ. L., an- 
nals printed, 547; rpt., 751- 
Cambridge (Mass.) P. L. “ann. 

rpt., 146 
Cambridge, Mass. See 
Harvard College L. 
Campbell, Eleanor, 534. 
Campbell, Estelle M., 736, 892. 
Campbell, Margaret, 192. 
Campbell, Miss, 529. 

Camps, L., Eng., 876. 
Canada, notes, 67, 155, 206, 290, 
444, 547, 677, 751, 834, O11. 

Canfield, Dr. James H., 858. 

Canton (O.) P. L., plans for 
enlargement, 439. 

Cards, advertising, Rochester, 
N. Y., 295; catalog, printed, 

Harvard Coll L., 372; chil- 
dren's, care of, 842 

Carleton, W. N. C., Recommen- 
dations, 116; on A. L. A. 
Council, 488. 

Carnegie bidgs., 
of requirements or, 225. 

Carnegie Corporation 1. gifts, 
Nov., 1914, 40; for 1014, 114; 
Jan., 1915, 180; Feb., 251; 
Mar., 330; Apr., 409; June, 
594; Sept., 790. 


also 


standardization 


Carnegie Corporation, Notes on 
erection of 1. bldgs. [plans], 
243-247. 


Carnegie, Margaret, 350. 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
rpt. on 1. provision and econ- 
omy, 730-732; rural Is. es- 
tablished, 836. 

Carpenter, — 823. 

Carpenter, George O., on A. L. 

. com. on |. training, 807. 


Carpenter Mem. L., Manchester 

N. H. (Winchell), [illus. and 
lans], 181-184. See also 
Manchester, N. H. 

arr, John Foster, Books for 


foreigners, 132 
Carson, W. 

vors, 119; on A. L. A. 

on bookbuying, 807. 
Carstensen, Mrs. Harriet L., 


Accepting fa- 
A. com. 


824. 

Carter, Albert F., pres. Colo. L. 
Assn., 47. 

Carter, Martha Rodes, 143. 

Carthage, N. Y., bequest for L., 
357; site for new bidg. sought, 


Carver, Minn., co-operative L, 

Case Mem. L. See Kenduskeag, 
Me 

Caskey, Emily Josephine, 737, 


824. 
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Cass, Elizabeth H., 347. 

Caswell, Mary H., 58. 

Catalog standard, 3; simplifying, 
76; card, limitations of, 162; 
revision of, Mass. State L.. 
455; of technical periodicals 
(Gates), 899. 

Catalog section, A. L. A., 504. 


Cataloger in his own defence 
(Martel), 33-35; reply (Pear- 
son), 35-36. 


Cataloging (dept.), 76, 216, 371 
373, 454, 758. 

Cataloging, co-operative, 142; 
and indexing—a protest (John. 
son), 73; questions in 
(Hume), 180; rules... for... 
the N. Y. State L. School 
(Fellows), 195; co-operative 
(Blease), 216; discussion of, 
in letter from E. L. Pearson, 
223; test in the Univ. of Chi- 
cago L. (Hanson), 399-400; 
for small Is. (Hitchler), 67 

co-operative (Blease), 708 zi3 

Cataloging. See also Classitic 
tion; N usic. 

Catalogs, Olenin’s plan for Rus 
sian Imperial L., 17; graded 
a suggestion for the “Libra 
rian” of the Boston Transcript 
(Pettec), 178-180; comparison 
of classified and _ dictionary 
(Lillie), 216; private, prepared 
by Grand Rapids P. L., 216; 
music (Kinkeldey), 


) 


Lecture work 
with municipal 


78. 
Albert, 
m eonnection 

ssr. 
Cedar jRanids, Ia., Bohemian 1 


Cedar. "Rapids (Ia.) P. L., spt., 
675. 

Censorship, in Russian Is., 171; 
in Boston P. L., 282; of bet 
ting news, 757. 

Census, Chillicothe, O., 367. 

Certain, C. C., Status of 1. in 
southern high schools, 632-637. 


Chaffin, Isabelle, 602 
Chamberlin, Edith J., 279. 
Chamberlin, Mrs. Harry B., 533. 
Chambersburg, Pa., Coyle be 


quest for 1., 907 
Champlin, Mabel N., $20. 
Chandler, Ada L., sec. 

Mass L. Club, 527. 
Chapman, Winnifred, 55. 
Charleston (S. C.) L. Soc., new 


West 


bldg. dedicated, 
Charlotte (N. C.) P. L., annex 

begun, 200; opened, 360. 
Chatfield (Minn.) P. L., opened, 


361. 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) P. L., rpt., 


287; traveling |. in Chat- 
tanooga, 83! 

Chautauqua L. S., amnounce- 
ment, 278; summer session, 


735. 

Chautauqua, N. Y., plans for 
p. 435. 
Chelsea (Mass.) P. L., work with 

Armenians, 293, 84! 
Chemists’ Club of N. Y., L. of, 


252. 

Cheney, Esther V., 670. 

Cheraw, S. C., Civic 
plans 1, 360 

Chicago L. Club, Oct.-Dec., 1914, 


League 


mtgs., 52; Dec., 1914, mtg., 
137; Feb. mtg., 180; Mar. 
mtg., 273; Apr. mtg., 345; 


ann. mtg., 425. 

Chicago P. L., work with for- 
eigners, 274; plan for exhibit 
of city’s magazines, 287; pic 
ture collection, 454; bill be- 


4 = 
4 
| 
| 


( 


fore legislature, 361; 1913-14 
statistics, 440; gift to dept. « t 
music, 440; pay collections in 
$53; branches in school blidgs., 
2; music in (Goldberg), 
8s; branches in $ 
680; civics 
tor 


uses, 
“Rule 
rpt., 


staff 


lectures, 


book 
staff 


720; 
sicago Sch. of Civics and Phi 
lanthropy, L. of, 252 

hicago, Univ. H ; 
helps im, 450. 

h Univ. L., 
books, 
started, 

ing test in (Hanson), 

conference of 

415-417; 

1 (Hans n), 

John ¢ 
Northwest 


icago 
Russian 
fication 288; 
$00, 

and Ibns., 
tius” foun 


foreign, and the book 
233-239; in N. Y 
welfare exhibit, 
foreign, at St. 

branch (McPike), 


(Root ), 
(erg 
with, 
lists 


work 


l. tools 
movit 
work 
chosen 


and 


s 


Pottsvi 


th, 


3; wha 

are reading (We 

inspirational influence 
of ywoks on (Scott), 921; 
and war literature, 922. 
hildren’s historical 
lection of, P 
609. See Sce 
fathiews, 
A 


5°97. 


cor 


I... 


uts; 


Haverhill 

also Boy 
Math 
hildren Ibns. section, A. L 
A., 
l in Denmark, 
169. 


Falls (Wis.) 

152. 

(Minn.) 

1 Gouffier, 
an W 


York 


ls 
Russia, 
in, 367 


& 


census 


Katharine 


! 


co-operation with Housewives’ 


212 
See Publicity 
a true gauge 

ussion of 


Circular letters. 
Circulation, not 
use, ¢ 
statistics, 
ny and Pp 
service, Ct. 
unsatisfactory to Mass 
nim., 195; 
exam. U 


47. 
218; 

674 

aflin, Helen M., 7 

riborne Co 

201 

Clark, Barrett H., 
League and the Is., 

Clark, Elizabeth K., 


Cl 42. 
Cla oo rt Gibson, 
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S31, 735 


M., 42% 


43! 

May M., 3 

Clarke, Archibald |! 
a librarian, 69 
Edith E., 432; 


State docu 


Isabelle, 


Clark, 
Clark, 


Leibnitz 


reviews 


Classification 
f R 
Olenin’s plan 

perial L., 153, system for 

Is 2605 engineering 


lf, mn 


504 
(Ma 


n 
Mas 


be« 
} 


Ir 


classifiers; Music 
Clatworthy, Linda M., 
Clausen, Malvina C., 893 
Clay, Margaret Jean, 6¢ 
Cleaning books, Yale 


<8 


354 


ia U1 
ann 


Col 
il 
dering, 
368; bookh 
delinquent 

art loging 1m, 

p in, 37° 
Clerg; York Columbus, G 
City, 829. organized, 
Cleveland, Frances, Ohio Columbus 4 


sn., 4 
(O.) Med 


pres 


of 


ls 


ted 
brat 
entert 
anniversary 
University 
ymmercial 
from, On 


Compton, ¢ 


of reference work, 


Commission 

( 

new, 135; 

feated, 2¢ 

it, 

erts 


nograf 


Clippings, 
tania case prepared, 673. 
Clizbee, Azalea 19 
Clovis (Cz 
progress 
Louis 


work with, 


154. 
Clubs, 
P 


reading (Bost 
3-414. 


Clubwomen’s 
wick), 4! 

ali 
Fort 
rage 


Sche 
ap 


oast 
Monroe st 
Coates, Margaret S., 539 
Coatesville, Ind., to have 
negie L., 612 
Cobb, Mary E 
Cochrane, Ada, 
Cochrum, Mrs 
“Code for classifiers,” 
sion of, 504. 
Coe, Mrs. Frances Rathbone, 
58, 144 
Colcord, Miriam, 144. 
Cole, George Watson, 903 
Cole, Myrtle M., pres. N 


col 


Car 


instructi 
Coolidge, 
Mass. I 
Cooper, Ag 
( oof 
Co 


discus 


with 


wit! 


M 


mmiussions, 


M at 


oh ; Piat 


321 


conterence, 


AC epte 
Townshig 


juest to, 


ist 


course 
highway 
I summer 
winter | 


on 
8; 


cou 


234; 


reorga! 
book 
served b 
system, 
369, cata 


ot del 


rpt., 

ing 

readers, 
value 


) 


cee] ; 


3715 


“Library Forur 


fem Pan-Amer 


committe 


Miss., | 


move 


See Ohio Stat 
Club, 
aha, 3¢ 


co-operat 
‘Co-ordinati 
govt cad the 
suggested aids f 
Wash. state bill de 


L., 532, 535 
Lectures; Musi 


10-player; \ 


, ann 


of 
Welles 


goo. 


ne 

lection, 
720. 
Co 

Elementary 

the h 447 


ym in 


Randolph, Jr., pres 


Club, 
nes B., 50 


597 


Alexander S., 59 

operation, among German ls., 

English, 
f 


of 


/ 


teachers 


» schools, ro 


for p. 


c 


mity., 


autograp! 
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College Ibn. and his community 
(Dickerson), 313-3 
winter mtyg., 136. 
College and reference section, 
nts for A. L. A., 
_ 37 ( lege women nd 1 work 
Clarkson, Sally, 144 (Smith), 263 
Classification (dept), 455, 5 College 1s., dept. Is. in, Col 
bia Univ t 
i irk, sa. 
ecial ( ege View, Neb., new bide 
hit delay on, 204; cornerstot 
literature (Cutter), 419; negie grant 
( r ing it to needs of s hool opened, 674, 908 ’ Te ee 
work (Davis), 455; and the Colorado Assn., 1914 ann 
ern Univ. L.; Kyet i | public (Pepper), Dewey 
icopec ass.) L., book decimal, modifications ot, Col raxton B. Little 
abels, $243 Edmands, 554; Dewey I és 
(Pora uniform, for all ! (Law I of. 2 
City, rence), 705; canons (Say Columbia Univ ir 
Seattl er Code for 148; Davis | 
Wit Queens Borough P. L. 
fnes, Cleveland P. L., | 
703 registration of, Los 
Angeles 3; rules for, Gal 
Clevelan 
to, 747: 
I sought, 65; — 
in, 71; goth 
e 
W H. Bre 
( tions in Italia 
“other good t els 
( 209; land transfer case im 
courts, 439; plans for E. Cleve- a : 
3 
land branch, 430; hig h 
Ch scl Is., instruction in use 
fire 757; fines for « ildren, 763; eee 
Chisl training class notes, 623, 
Chois 897; short story index, 843 
Chris ire. L Clinton (S. C.) P. L., moved P : ae 
Christiania. See Deichman L Conkling, Portia M., 529, 892 a 
Cariateee, James, Factors con Connecticut College for Women, oe 
‘ ing to the success of a 1 courses in, 828 aaa 
rch, wt 193 o&: Oct. mtg., 
Cincinnati P. I gift of Theol 
and Keiig I Assn. 1., 64; —y f 
service in, 1473 governor’ 
nt reception in, 283; rpf.. 
is: filing probat records, 
»: destr 
registers, 
paper 
Convicts ¥ a 
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teachers in book selecti 
between Is. and publishers, 
133; with Drama r° ague in 
N. ¥Y. P. I 148; from school 
, 158; with min- 
isters, 138; with schools, Brook- 
lyn P. L., 211; with House 
wives’ League, Cincinnati, 212; 
with schools, Montana, 212 

limits of, 258; with 
Buffalo, 203; with schools, 
Gloversvill« N Y , 293: from 
commercial ch ibs, Omaha, 367; 
with publishers, Washington, 
D. C., 367; with schools, Gary, 
Ind., 376; with publishers, 
Washington P. L., 377; be- 
tween teachers and 1., Provi- 


children, 


dence, 447; with N. E. A., 
A. L. A. rpt., 494; from 
manual training classes, $533 


from young people's societic 

Leominster L., 681; 
teacher, Mass., 682; with 
school Is., 682; with schools— 
teaching English (Johnston), 
682; between Educ. Commit 
tee and P. Ls. Committee 
(Brown), 753; with continua- 


tion school, Racine, Wis. 
(Graham), 754; in Madison, 
Wis. (Smith), 754; between 


Eng. 1s., 826; with playground 
work, Binghamton P. L., 016; 
with city officials, 918 See 
also Boston Co-op. Informa- 
tion Bur 

Co-operative bookbuying trip to 
So. Amer., 717 


Co-operative booklists, Enoch 
Pratt F. L., 460 
Co-operative cataloging, 162; 
(Blease), 216, 708 713. 
Minn., 


Co-operative 1., urver, 
ec also Wycte 
Cooperstown, & 
Hartwick Sem., 200 
Co-ordination of 1, professional 
and business interests, 260-262. 
Copenhagen, spec. |. course 
given, 678 
Copyright law, 
ment affecting 
importations, 82; 
proposed, 109 
Cordele (Ga.) P. L., county ex- 
tension recommended, 286 


bidg. for 


proposed amend 
foreign book 
amendment 


Cornell Univ. L., rpt., 358; bor- 
rowers’ rules, 368 

Correlation of municipal infor- 
mation (Woodruff), 393-396. 

Cossitt L., Memphis, enn., 
opera talks in, $71. 

Cottrell, Florence, 738, ese 

Council Bluffs (la.) ‘Dan. 
ish collection, 204; historical 


collection offered to, 749; rpt., 
749 

Countryman, Gratia A., on A. 

A pub doc com., 807. 

County Is., Proposed legislation, 
in Ind., 202; in Mo., 289; in 
Texas, pro bill passed in 
Mont., 280; usefulness of, 
406; spread of, 836. 

Coutts, ears T., L. jokes and 
jottings (Pearson), 195. 

Covington (Ga.) P. L., new 
bidg., contract awarded, 286; 
cornerstone laid, 438. 

Covington (Ind.) P. L., new 
bldg. opened, 152 

Cowley, Amy, 903. 

Cox Coll. L., College Park, Ga., 
plans for improvement of, 544. 

Cox, Mary Frances, 666. 

Craig, Helen M., 

Craigie, Mrs 


742 
Charles O'Hara, 


luncheon for, 543 
Crain, 


Luev B., so 
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Crandall, Francis A., 539; death 
of, 606. 

Craver, H. W., on A. L. A. 
finance com., Roz. 

Crenshaw, May V., 8:8. 

Crete, Neb., Carnegie L. 


442. 

Crosby (Minn.) P. L., 
203 

Cross, Marian F., 428. 

Crous, Ernst, Co - operation 
among German Is, by mutual 
loans a the information 


bur 
““(Eng.) P. Ls., 25th 
anniversary, 445; changes in 
staff, 548; public lectures, 
551; rpt., 752; borrowers’ 
privileges extended, 836. 
Cruice, Mary Z., 824. 


opened, 


opened, 


Crumley, Susie Lee, 606. 
Cubberiey, E. P.,” State and 
county educational reorgani- 


zation, 663. 

Culver, Miss E. M., 144. 

Cunningham, Jesse, pres. Mo. L. 
Assn., 49; sec. Spec. Ls. Assn., 
810. 

Curran, Margaret Grier, What 
shall I read next?, 375. 

Curtis, Florence Rising, Collec- 
tion of social survey material, 
76; sec. Assn. of Amer. L. 
Schools, 137. 

Curtis, Mary, 602. 

Curtis Pub. Co. L., 252. 


Cutter, W. P., Classification of 
technical literature, 419; on 
L. A. com. on fed. and 


state relations, 807. 
D 
Dallas (Tex.) P. L., 


branch opened, 66; 
service p fanned, 833. 
Dallas, Tex. See also Southern 
Methodist Univ. 
Dana, John Cotton, The Ilegiti- 
mate field of munic. p. L., 292; 


Oak Cliff 
extension 


824. 
Daniells, William N., + 903 
Danville, Ky., Sayre burned, 


64. 

Darlington, Ind., contract for p 
l. awarded, 545; bldg. started, 
675. 

Darrow, Edna, 431. 

Dart, Izella M., 903. 

Davenport (Ta.) P. L., rpt., 613. 

Davies, John F., on 1. functions, 


Davis, Esther daptio the 
classification to the nels of 
school work, 45 

Davis, Frederick all 275. 

Davis, Mary H., 432, 829. 

Davis, Whitman, 824. 

Davis, William Harper, 742 

Dawson, Mary A., ror. 

Dayton (O.) P. L., branch open 
ed in North Dayton, 201 

Deaf. See Columbia Inst. L.; 
Volta Bur. L. 

Dean, Hazel, 276. 


Dean, Mildred, 824. 
Debates, Ref. books of tor 
(Mudge), Ses selection of ma- 


terial for, 3 


Decorah, Ia., — appointed, 


832 
Deichman L., Christiania, 


Swe- 
den, 548. 
Delano. 821. 
Delaware College L., Newark, 


Del., gift to, 674. 
Delaware State L. Comm., rpt., 
$43. 
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Delfino, 
A. L. 
blind, 807. 

Delianof, Ivan Davydovich, 104. 

Delinquent readers, Cok umbia 
Univ. L., 369. See also Fines. 

Delivery, by messenger, New 
Rochelle, 214; by trolley, 
Reading, Eng., 373. 

De Moss, Rose E., 822. 

Denio, Herbert W., 903. 

Denmark, traveling Is. in, 157, 
678, 680. See also Scandi 
navia. 

Denver (Colo.) P. L., branch re 
opened at Valverde, 442; work 
with Greeks, 621; rpt., 676. 

Denver Univ., Accountancy L., 


Mrs. Emma N., on 
A. com. on work with 


252. 
colls. in univ. 


Deposit station in hotel, Los 

ngeles, 836. 

De Smet, S. D., p. 1. started, 
288. 

Des Moines. See Iowa Law L 

Detroit P. L., new bldg., bids 
advertised for, 64; duplicate 
pay collection installed, 64; 
new bidg., excavation begun, 
t5t; mew branch planned, 
439; indexing Burton L, 612; 
ualifications for Ibns. 617; 
urton house remodeled, 831 
civics division, 908. 

Deutsche Bicherei, Leipzig, rpt., 


291. 

Development of p. 1. president's 
address (Wellman), 467-471. 

Dewey classification, for engi- 
neering lit., 304; adapting it 
to school needs (Davis), 455; 
modifications of, 554; expan 
sion of (Wright and Hamer), 
555; in Norway, 555. See 
also Classification. 

Dewey, Melvil, 855. 

Dexter, Elizabeth Hoard, 602 

Dexter, Lydia A., 59. 

Dice, J. Howard, 606. 

Dick, Margaret S., 196. 

Dickerson, Agnes, sec. Mont. L. 
Assn., 48. 

Dickerson, L. L., pres. Towa L. 
Assn., 50; College Ibn. and 
his community, 313-321. 

Dickinson, Asa Don, 671. 

Diescher, Irma Endres, 817. 

Dictionaries, Ref. books of ror4 
(Mudge), 84; comparison of 
(Lee and Granger), 387-392; 
comparison of (Merriam Co.) 

24. 

Dime novels, 685. 

Dimmitt, Le Noir, 671. 

Dinsmoor, Kate E., 903. 

Dinuba, C me Carnegie 
promised, 

Directories, Ret. 
(Mudge), 86. 

Discounts, 370. 

Dissertations, Ref. 
1914 (Mudge), 84. 

District of Columbia L. Assn., 
Dec. 1914 mtg., 139; tri- 
state assn. proposed, 878. 

District of Columbia. See 


also Washin 
Dixon, Gladys 530. 
Doane, Stella Tabor, 666. 
Docents in literature urged by 


grant 


books of 1914, 


books of 


Benj. Ives Gilman, 412; 
Docent service in 1. (Gil- 
man), 68s. 

Documents, Ref. books 
of 1914 (Mudge), 92; U. 
supt of, rpt., 421; state, for 
Is. (Reece), 535-537; govt. 


(Wyer), 603. See also 
American Library Assn. 


J 
q 


D’Ogar, Chevalier, i2. 

Doll collections, Passaic (N. J.) 
P. L., 149, 454- 

Donald, fr. Piercie, 

Doran, Jennie E., 742. 

Dordrecht (Holland) L., his- 
tory of, 68. 

Dorset (Vt.) = L., moved, 905. 

Doucet L., 

Dougherty. T., pres. 

Assn., 597. 

—- R. W., Fine books in 

Madalene, 73° 

Downey, Mary Ke» 432; ON 
duties of lL organizer, 156; 
Pioneering in Utah, 491; 
Teaching use of 1, 637-640. 

Drake, Jeanette M., pres. Ia. 
L. Assn., 888. 

Drama and opera, modern: 
reading lists, vol. 2 (Rath- 
bone 899. 

Drama and p. (Johnston), 758. 

Drama Lez 14. co-operation 
with, in N. Y. P. L., 148; 
and the Is. (Clark), 758. | 

Dramatic material, preservation 
of, Cal. State L., 369. 

Drammen, Norway, L. pro- 
jected, 678. 

Draper, Mrs. Mary Anna 
Palmer, bequest to 
146; bequest to N. Y. P. L., 


148. 

Drexel Inst. L. School Assn., 
notes, 55, 192, 350, 532, Sar, 
896. 

Du Bois, Isabel, A. 1. game 
[instruction to children], 3606. 

Peter Petrovitch, 


Dubu ue, Carnegie-Stout 
L.., 441. 

mR M. S., on A. L. A. 
Executive Board, 488; Ex- 
tensive extension and inten- 
sive extension, 754; on L 
A. pub. doc. com., 807. 

Duggan, Eileen, 821. 

Duluth P.L., move for Car- 
negie branch, 545 

Duluth, State Normal Sch. L. 
moved, 203 

Duncan, ro Music in the 
Boston P. L., 592-594 

Dundee (Scot.) F. L., rpt., 752. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., Po ish 1. 
opened, 62. 

Dunlap, Margaret, pres. Tenn. 
L. Assn., 188. 

Dunlay, Fanny, 671. 

Dunnack, Rev. Henry E., 279. 
Dunston, Isabel, &9s. 

Duplicates, disposal of by li- 
braries, 3; for distribution 
(Jenkins), 36, 262; and their 
distribution (Johnston), 303; 

oks needed in univ. Is., 

309, 323 

Duquesne (Pa.) P. L., incor- 
porated, 610. 

Durning, Mary Elizabeth, 903. 

Dutch Is. and ‘the war, 65 

Dutch univs. open 1. courses, 
658. 

Dutcher, Harriet S., 602, 736 


E 


Eagle Rock (Cal) P. L. 
opened, 364, 443. 

Earl, Mrs. E. C., on A. LA. 
Council, 488. 

East Douglas, Mass., bequest 
to Fairfield L., 356 

East Greenwich (R. I.) P. L.. 
new bldg. occupied, 609. 

East Longmeadow (Mass.) P. 
L. opened, 827. 
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Eastern College Lbns., ann. 
conference, 37-39; ann. mtg., 
811. 

Easthampton (Mass.) P. L., be- 
quest to, 198 

Eastman, Edith L., 737. 

Eastman, William R., L. legis- 
lation in 1914, 27-28; First 
ten years of the N. Y. L. 
Assn., 855-860. 

Easton, Valeria, 820. 

Eaton, Alice * See Fay, L. E. 

Eatun, Ruth M., 602. 

Edgerton, Frederick W 742. 

Edgewater (N. J.) P. & mo- 
tion pictures in, 72; Car- 
negie |. grant, 358. 

Edgewood, Pa., C. C. Mellor 
Mem. L., ground broken for, 


359 
Edmands, John, 5 classifi- 
cation scheme, 554; death of, 


824. 

Edmunds, Albert J., Eonomy 
ot space and ready access, 
8 


848. 
Educational function of p. L, 


292. 
Educative work of 1, succese- 
ful methods, om. 
Edwards, Annie $31 
Edwards, Edith, 606. 
Edwards, "4 M., sec. Ct. 
L. Assn., 27 
Edwards, Leita * Elizabeth, $31. 
Edwards, Rowena, 602. 
Elder, Mary E., 433. 
Elementary schools, relations 
with p. L, 625; Is. rpt. to 
N. E. A., 


Elicabeth 
vt, 437; picture collection, 


Ellis’ “Cornelia H., $3. 

Ellison, Harry M., Newspapers 
and periodicals: methods of 
public display, filing, preser- 
vation, 213 

Elmendorf, Mrs. H. L., Buf- 
falo system of p. |. and 
school co-operation, 293. 

El Paso (Tex.) Med. Soc. L., 
new home for, 

Else, Ethel E., 

Ely, Dorothy B., 430, 820. 

Ely, Margaret E., 534. 

Emerson, Ralf P., 606. 

Emigh, Edith, marriage of, 279. 
Emporia (Kan.) P. L., ‘social 
work in, 71. 

Encyclopedias, Ref. books of 
1914 (Mudge), 84 
Endicott, Edith, ror2. 
Endicott, Louise, 666. 


End-papers, Forbes L. [illus.], 


759. 
lL, Baldwin, 217; 
ec lamation Service, 763 


See also Highway engineer- 


in 


Engnewing lit., need of new 


assific 304. 
England, Grace, 532, $38. 
England. See Great Britain. 


Englewood (N. J.} P. L., new 


bidg. opened, 28s. 
English, Elizabeth, 349. 


English teachers and Ibns., con- 
ference of, preliminary no- 


tice, 


3 
English teaching, 1. aids in, ex- 


hibit, 449. 


Enoch Pratt F. L., Baltimore, 
new branches refused, 63; 
rpt., 438; inventory taking, 
457; “ladders” of books, 459; 
co-operative booklists, 460; 
plans for new branch, 544; 
three new depts. wanted, 611; 
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plans for new branch, 674; 


extension of branches 


planned, 907. 


— (Utah) P. L., opened, 


Hazel, 825 
Esperanto collection in District 


of Columbia 


Estabrook, Mrs. 


P. L., 359. 
Winifred, 667, 


Estey, Helen Grace, s9 


Ethics, 1, discu 
commercial book 


ssion of, 116- 


criticisms, 690. 


Eureka, IIl., 


co 
Evans, Helen, 
Evans, Henry 


440. 
War 
ection (Fuller), 860-865 


free 1. started, 
literature, Yale 


671. 
R., L. instruc- 


tion in universities, colleges 


and normal 


schools, 350 


Evans, Margaret J., 196 


Evanston, IIl. 
lical Inst. 


See Garrett Bib- 


Evanston (Ind.) P. L., music 


in, 568 


Evansville (Ind.) P. L., branch 


for negroes 


opened, 65. 


Eveleth (Minn.) P. L., rpt., 


49. 
Evening school, 
in Til., U.S. 


647. 
Examination, 


relation to p. L, 


Civil Service, 649, 67 
Excelsior Springs, Mo, Car- 
negie L., site chosen, 362. 


Exeter (Cal.) 


chosen, 83 


3. 
Exhibit, A. L. 


plans 


A. at Panama 


Pacific Exposition, 3, 340, 
918; at San Francisco [illus.] 


(Wheeler), 
of, 799. 


794-796; disposal 


Exhibit, legislative, 211; out- 


door 


L., 284; 


211; 
aids in 


Eng. teaching, 449; in child 
welfare exhibit, Seattle P. L., 
451; of books on special sub- 


jects, Bristol, Eng. 
America Binghamton 
> 


(N. 


460; “See 


L., $50; agricul- 


tural train, Minn., sso; handi 
craft, St. Cloud (Minn.) P. 


§50; 


(Mass.) P. 
house, Fort 
i in India, 874; at 
Tex. L. and Hist. 


616; 
State fair, 


Latin, Worcester 
L., $550; doll 
Wayne P. L., 


Comm. [fillus.], 916; poster, 


917; cases, 


use of, Pough- 


keepsie, 367. 
Extension work, Rochester 
Theol. Sem., 158; (dept), 


2to; at M. 
Is., 468; extensive 


331; in p. 


A. C. (Green), 


and intensive 


754; lectures, Swec 


en, 913 


Factors contributing to the suc- 


cess of a 
209. 


p. lL. (Christison), 


Fairhaven, Mass., Millicent L., 


branch in 


Oxford, 434 


Fall River (Mass.) P. L., in- 
terior alterations, 146 
Fanning, Clara E., 825 

Fargo, Mattie, so 


Farmer and |! 


(McIntyre), 921. 


Farr, Mary Parry, ss 
Fashion L., 159 
Favors, accepting (Carson), 


Fay, L. E., 
Instruction 
books and 
604. 


and Eaton, 


in the use of 


libraries (Ward), 


4 
a 
4 
aig 
119. 
jan 
f 


xon, F. W., on A, L. A. 
travel com., 807 

Federal and state relations, A. 
com, rpt., 500. 

Fellsmere (Fla.) P. L., moved 
to new bidg., 360. 

Fellows, Jennie D., Cataloging 
rules for the N. Y. State L 
School, 1914 (Hitchler), 195 

Fennell, Annie R. C., 530 

Ferguson, Ida May, Children 
and movies, 210 

Ferguson, Susan Becker, death 
of, 671. 


Fernald, Louise, pres. Mont. L. 


ques- 
Assn., 
Maine Comm., 


landers, Marjorie, 428 

letcher, W. L., letter, 524. 

loyd, Florence, 431 

‘iction selection (Me Intosh), 

207; Shall it be eliminated? 
also Novel. 

Field, Pauline, 818. 

Fiek Pear! L., Ls. in business, 

680 


Fidelity Mut. Life Ins. Co. L., 


Fieldstad, Nina, 534. 

Filing, rules for, in Carnegie L. 
of Pittsburgh (Webb), 538; 
pamphlets, colored band meth- 
od, Newark P. L. 556; tech 
nical literature, 653-655; pro 
bate records, Ct. State L., 

9 

Fifi Is., public, needed, 656. 

Films. See also Motion pictures, 

Financial 1., Princeton Univ., 
S40. 

Finding lists, printed, Princeton, 
372 

Findley, Sarah M., 6o2. 

Fine arts, Ref. books of tot4 
(Mudge), 87. 

Fines for children, Cleveland 
P. L.. 763 See also Delin 
quent readers 

nd, p. Is. in, 44 

Fire, danger from, 385 

Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck, Index to 
short stories (Vitz), 605 

Fisher, Zada Grace, 903. 

Fitch, Eva L., 56 

Foglesong, Hortense, death « 
S22 

Foland, Grace, 429 

Foley, Mary, 903 

Foote, W. W., 903 

Forbes L., Ni thampton, Mass., 

rpt., 744; end 

Foreign book importations, pro 
posed changes in law, 82; ar- 
rangements for, 8490, 8690 

Foreign books, publishers’ im 
prints, 356 

Fore ign child and the book 
(Poray), 233-239. 

Foreign child at a St. Louis 
branch (McPike), 851-855. 

Foreign magazines, inclusion in 
Readers’ Guide S69. 

oreign Missions L 

Foreigners, books AY *(Carr), 
132; registration problems 
(Bancroft), 402-405; holiday 
receptions for, 450; work with, 
in Chicago, 274; in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., 292; in Minn., 
621; in Mass., 621, 684 See 
also Armenians; Greeks. 

Forestry Is. in the Northwest 
(Miller), o20. 

For Folke og Barneboksamlin 
oer, O12 

Margaret, ss 


lorgeus, 
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Fornwalt, Ruth Mabon, 531. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) P. L., doll 
house exhibit, 616 

Fort Worth. See Texas Chris- 
tian Univ. L. 

Fortuna (Cal.) P. L., opened, 


Foster, Lilian, sec. Southern 
Tier L. Cl ib, 599 

Fowler, Ethel kK., 428. 

France, M. Oger’s work for p. 
l. system, 161; his plans for 
Is., 414; war literature, 61 
women as Ibns. in, 657. 

Frankfurt-am-Main P. L., travel- 
ing ls. for soldiers, 207. 

Franklin Marsh:z all Coll. 


rpt., 3 

Freakin, "bed. allow- 
ance increased, ¢ 

Franklinville, N. Y., Blount L., 
dedi« ited, 435 

Fraser Inst., Montreal, rpt., 5 . 

Frederick (Md.) P. & county 
traveling Is., 149; ends first 
year, Ott. 

Freer, Beatrice, 277. 

Fremont, O., Birchard L., county 
service proposed, 439. 

French, Elizabeth, 823. 

French Nat. League, San Fran- 
cisco, 547. 

French, Olive, marriage of, 142. 

Frick, Eleanor H., sec. N. ~ & 


Fricker, F., L. of chemical la- 
boratories of the B. F. Good 
rich Co., 762. 

Friedel, Esther, 666, 820. 

Frost, Celia, 895. 

Frost, Elizabeth R., 59. 

Frost, Jennie, 89s. 

Fry, W. George, Subject analyt- 
ical cataloging, 758. 

Fuller, Mildred, Some books in 
the Yale collection of Euro- 
pean war literature, 860-865. 

Fulton, Edith, 55. 

Fumigating room, plan for, 838. 

Funds, hoarding, $6; raising 

in West Va schools, 63; in 

Bethel, Ct., 206; in Kansas 

Is., 296; by 1. edition of paper, 

Royersford, Pa., 452; in To- 

ledo, O., 552; in Wisconsin, 

617; raising, 205, 213. See 

also Income 

Furbeck, Mary E., 903. 

Furnas, Marcia M., 539. 

Furniture for reading rooms, 
213. 

G 

Gadd, James D., 538. 

Gage, Laura J., 534. 

Gainesville, Fla., move for Car 
negie L., 747; support voted 
for L, 830 

Gainesville, Ga., movement for 
Carnegie L., 544. 

Galbreath, Charles B.,  reap- 
— state Ibn. in Ohio, 


22 
Gale, ‘rs Mary E. Miller, death 


of, 42 

Galva P. L., rpt., 675. 

Galveston, Tex., Rosenberg L., 
history, 66; children’s dept. 
opened, 442; Tpt., 750; public 
lectures, rules for chil- 
dren, 763 

Game, 1. [instruction to chil- 
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Lewiston (Idaho Lichter tion of, 
144 buy tion, o12 
Lewiston (Me.) I L., rpt., Lien, Love, Gladys E., 55. 
41 Law Lowe, Harriet Louise, marriag« 
Lexington, Mass., Cary Mem Lillie, f, 106. 
bequest to, 827. lassi Lowe, John Adams, 196 
I eyden (Holland) Univ. L., logues, 2 Lowell (Mass.) P. L., fire in, 
7 ; sses, 678 Lilly, Eli, & Co. L., om. 283; reopened, 2356. 
Libby, Fanny M., 193 Line 
Liberty (Ind.) I L., new 673 Loyal Legion, Boston, Civil 
bidg., cornerstone laid, 612; Lincoln, War library, 146 
fedx ated, B31 Coll Lucerne, Canton Hel 
= ibrari an in reply [to Mar Lincol — vetiania bought, 679. 
tel’s ‘ t fullness in > Lucht, Julius, 742; sec. Kan 
7 ca See I L. Assn., 884 
j tater, W.. Ae 
roll of honor, 201. ttrell, Laura E., 430 
é Librarians, necrology of, 2; as L Lydenberg, H M., Preserva 
authors, 55, 613; 7 her tion of modern newspaper 
Goose (Stern), 155; higher PT files, 240-242. 
education of (Richardson), I Lynn, Mass., Chamber of 
333; three kinds of (Bost- Commerce 1. opened, 108; 
wick), 453; as unifher 1 Lincoln Sch branch, 283 
(Keogh), 756 4 two Carnegie branches prom 
Librarians’ Home. See Ameri- Litth fe. ££... Car- ised, 356; accounting system, 
ean Lbns. Home Assn i, 750 3690; books for blind, 6a; 
4 +» 744. 
«Lyon, Dorothy D., sec, Ark 
Libraries, L. "Assn., 424. 
ardson), 56; Biblical (Rich- Lyons, France, war literature 
ardson), 56; scholarly, Livingston, collection, 615. 
‘ growth of (Root), 80; in Loan desk [I 
business (Field), 680; and Loans, \ 
industries (Parsons), 755; in N. J M 
the Netherlands [review], I 
70 See also Public Is 
Library Art Club organized, I 
Indiana, 612 
; Library, functions of (Davies), 
3; 465; jokes and jottings I 
(Coutts), 195; training 
{ irses, in Russia, 172; I 
; board, functions of, 229; as 
educator, 292; and_ public I Ss 
schools, relationship between l 
(Bostwick), 351; as an effici- 8 
ency tool (Buell), 761; as Long 
‘ the Eng laboratory f Kerr), Cart McGill Univ. L., rpt., 354: in 
923 See also Pubh Los ternat. catalog of scientific 
library Assn., Gt. Br., ann hav literature, 371. 
mtg., notice of, 47; pre br McGown, Helen C., 255. 
; liminary plans, 615; rpt., Los McGregor, Della, 820 
875-877; L. A. Club proposed, coll McIntosh, 
library day,” Tenn., 8&3 use 
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Manila, Philippine L. m 


C,eorgiana, 
Bertha E., 738 
of 1. economy 


M i¢s, 
Marinette 


1. and public 
Menominee, 
Carnegie gr int 


Mich 


, Spies P 
plans for new 


delivery 

1gto (Del.) 
District of Columb: 

hodist literature, f Minnesota 

ods, modern, it ] | M 

urris), 7 

Metropolitan Life Ins. ( 

Phyllis 


for new 


ill pr posed 
of Art 
ever H. H. B,, pres. Dist ; 
Assn 


Assn., 
» 139 
v rpt., 


Metropolitan Mus 
Dr 


1914 ann 
; ann mtg notice 
f, 735; ann. mtg., &53 
’ 


4 
M n, Agnes, 277 ( oe Contes Some M gan L. Assn., memorial t 
\l-Kinlev Birthplace Mew egislature on fire risk at 5 
low 4 n (Ia.) I L., grtt nt Si2 
tract let, 831 Moreton, Maud Wilding, 66¢ Michigan State Teachers’ Asst a ae 
McL¢ subscription | rpt., lichigan Univ. L., bequest t 
MeN fassachusetts, legisiation exter School, notes, 43 
2 privileges, 28; legis!.. Michigan— r Penins 
cM s A., 5 ros; legisl. ret. bur t 
» 34 ret , 282 Acsn., ant 
Bar Lib. Assn. I Midland, Pa., Car 
ng done by high school stu t spe s.J, 232; extens : eee oe 
at a St. I s br Massa wetts m. Miersch, Ella F., pres Bay Path 
Williams, Edith, 73 k \ foreig 621. Milam, Carl H., on A. I 
McVety, Margaret A., pres peration from t r, 68 ( i}. 488 
N. J. L. Assn., 254 g room, 53° Milan (Italy) P. I new bure 
Madden, Pauline, sec N. M husetts Inst T established, 9 
Teachers’ Assn.—Lbns. Baldw engineering . Military Is.. &4 
Madison (Wis.) P. L.. per ssachusetts Club, Jar grant mad 4 
tion with continuation § 1. mitg., 187; jt. Miller, Mrs. Georgene be. 
mtg., 879 st nd lumt ; 
son, Wis See ‘ Wis- on g.. west, from Ibn’s wiew 
_consin State Hist. S fass. State L., Hunnewell ! 2 
Magazines, exchange, Topeka, classificati of catalog, Miller, Mabel, 80 
Ran. 76; collected by Utah 454; classification of, 4 Mills. Gertrude, & i 
children, 158; binders, 487; list, 45 Milwaukee P. L., addition 
titles changed (Keator), 92> Clara, S2¢ 202: Is. in park 
Mame, travenng legislation lather, Margaret, posal t pet to 
gisiation, Mather. R M n ! 
{ ne Assn., ann. mtg., So iathnews, Mrs Helen mstruction to ret 
M e I mm., rpt., 905 at county service approve 1, gat 
Maine Univ. L., Orot rpt fathiews, Franklin K., Blowing county extensi nnstnoned 
Making the most of the small | Satety rst juv kw 240 
(Bowker), 173-175 high school branc! Rae 
shdes, idition planned, Mattern, Johannes, Shelf class remodeled, 909 eee =i a 
rnegie bldg., e, Nathalie A., 54, 74? Miller, Zana K., se ppe 
ter, N. H., Carpenter Mawtucket” of Pawt ket (Pe Penin. L. Assn., 525; Tent 
Mer L. opene i, 60; bequest ck), 792-794 tive plan for vocatiot 1 
to, - description of (Wirt Maxwell, Katherine, 52 unce, 835 
chell) r, Dr A.. and (N. J.) P. L., adver 
184; 1 tising, 45! 
Mantle, ft of depts 
M al nty servic 
27- w-book shelf 
Manuscripts. See Imperial P Medical ls., statistic ache esearch dept., 
L., St. Petersburg suggested 918 tax levy imerease, 832 
st rage of, Coast Artillery N. Y. Acad. of Med L ns in interior, 909 
ool, 75 Mendenhall Id isiness branch planned, 9 : 
elief, T  Relationsh t Central Avenue branch ope 
hoo!s, Minneapolis. See also National 
Mar on, Guy Minnesota, material on history 
Marion, IIl., in, 376; 1. exhibit n agri 
cepted, 361; trains, 550; work with foreign fe ee 
-ed pari ers or: | 
Dist. I Minnesota L. Assn., ann. mtg 
ig P. L. Comm., rpt.. 
Martel, 
St ate Hist. Soc., plat 
Martin, 
Martin, 
Martin 
eath of 
ra 
Mig? 


O42 


student assistants, 367; new 
bidg. [illus. and plans] (Sev- 
erance), 405-408. 

Missouri Valley L. Club, Dec. 
1914 mtg. 138; Jan. mtg., 
189; Feb. mtg., 274; Apr. 
mtg., 425. 

Montana, co-operation of Is. 
with schools, 212; county 1. 
law passed, 289. 

Montana Hist. and Mise. L., 
as2 

Montana L. Assn., 1914 ann. 
mtg., 47. 

Montgomery, T. L., on A.L. 
A. com. on fed. and state re- 
lations, 807. 

Montreal, court house 1 
burned, 290 

Montreal P. L., bequest to, 
08; bids for new branch, 206; 
of new bDidg. 
eared, 290 

Montreal, St Sulpice 
opened, 751 See also Fra- 
ser Inst.; McGill Univ. L. 

Moon, Edith Collins, 671. 

Mooney, James M., so. ~ 

Moore, Edna G., 540 

Moore, Mrs. Jenmie Coe, 145. 

Moose Jaw (Sask.) P. L., rpt., 
677 

Moran, Mina, 197. 

Morgan, Grace, 736. 

Morgan, Helen, 529. 
organ, Jeannette C., 607. 

Morison, C. K., 

Morrisson-Reeves L , Richmond, 
Ind., music in, 570. 

Morristown (N, P. L., old 
1. site sold, 437 

Morton, Frederick N., pres. 
Pa. L. Club, 424. 

Morton, Mary E., 826. 

Moser, Olga F., 276. 

Mother Goose, Ibn’s (Stern), 


Mothers, How to interest in 
children’s reading (Quigley), 
366 

Motion pictures, in Edgewater 
(N, J.) P. L.. 7a; of Cal 
county Is., 72; in Brooklyn 
branch, 148; South Side 
branch, Milwaukee, 366; edu- 
cational films, Philadelphia 
Museum, 369; of |. aeroplane 
contest, Seattle, 451; of Cal 
Is. at Panama Exposition, 
547; books and plays in (Mac- 
Donald), 620. See also Films; 
Moving pictures 

Mould Richard W., weekly 
readings in Southwark (Eng.) 
P. I $49 


Moult on, John G., sec. Mass L. 


Club, 507 
Mount Hope, Ill. See McLean. 
Mountain Iron (Minn.) P. L., 
dedication, 675. 
Moving pictures (Hurlbert), 


210 

Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Some 
reterence books of 1914, 83- 
) Reference books of 1914, 
correction, 304, 384 

Muir, Harriet G., 534. 

Mulford, Katherine, 738 

Mullins, Mary Reger, death of, 
197 


Mult era ph, use of, Newberry 
I 


Mum Rosalie, 538 

h-Petersen, Dr. Valfrid 

mgren, p. l. movement in 
Sweden, 43 

Mundy, Dr. Ezekiel W., retire- 
ment of, 826 

Municipal information, corre 
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of (Woodruff), 257, 
393-39 

Municipal Ownership Pub. Co. 

Municipal Is., how they assist 
(Bailey), 209. 

or p. L, legitimate field 

(Dana), 292. 

Municipal reference Is., Provi- 
dence, R. I., 620; function 
of, 689; Municipal ref. Is. 
(Hasse), 699-703. 

Municipal Ref. L., N. Y., 252; 
work of (Williamson), 714; 
Phi ladelphia, 252 

ipa! Ret Lib. Notes, 

Murray (Utah) P. L., contract 
awarded, 547. 

Music, in Is., ce mment, 

62; symposiu 563-574 
selec tion for p 
579-852; in Chicago P 
treatment of (Goldberg), 582- 
s8s; in the Boston P 
(Duncan), 592-594; embossed, 
tor the blind (Rambler), 58s- 


Music catalogs, America un (Kin- 
keldey), 574-5 

Music collections, “Hartford (Ct.) 
Pp 773 Springfield (Mass.) 
P 840 

Music divisi yn, Library of Con- 
rress (Sonneck), 587-5890; 
592. 

Music rolls, Kansas City P. L., 

Music. See also Concerts. 

Myers, Louise B., 822. 


N 


loches (Tex.) P. L., open- 


Name, lending one’s (Hadley), 


Nantucket (Mass.) Atheneum 
ann. rpt., 198 

Nashville Tenn., N. ¢ & St. 
I Railway Ln ved, 674 

Nashville (Tenn.) P. L., North 
branch opened, 287 

Nashville. See also Vanderbilt 
Univ. L 

Nashwauk (Minn.) P. L., p. Is. 
in school bidgs., 452. 

National Assn. of State Ls., 
ann. mtg., 662 

National Council of Teachers 
of English, ann. mtg., 39 

National Educ. Assn., plans for 
nat conference, 3 sec- 
tion, elementary sch. Is. rpt., 

akland mtg., 733 

Na Home Ecc 
Minn. branch, 


Minneapolis, 


National Mus. L., Washington, 
ann. rpt., 200 

New Bedford (Mass.) P. L., 
rpt., 672 

New Brunswick, N. J. See Rut- 


New England Assn. of Teach 


New England College Lbns., 
historical sketch (Wilson), 


334 

New Haven (Ct.) P. L., exam 
mation 253; rpt.,. 745; 
Congress branch, 906, 

New Haven See also Yale 
Univ 


New lersey, legislation on school 
Is., 28; position cf legislative 

adviser created, 23 


New Jersey L. Assn., ann. mtg., 
254-258. 

New Jersey L. Comm., summer 
school, 278, 603. 

New Jersey School Lbns. Assn., 
organization of, 272. 

New London. See Ct. College 
for Women. 
New Mexico State Teachers’ 
Assn. — Lbns. section, 

ann. mtg., so. 

New Orleans P. L., administra 
tion of negro branch, 6 
travel bulletin board, 
Dryades branct 

New Orleans. S 
L.; Tulane U ai v 

New Rochelle (N. Y.) P. I 
delivery by messenger, 214. 

New York City, Acad. of Med 
«» 252; Botanical Garden L., 
2s2; City College L. plans, 
editorial comment, 306; 
Genealogi and Bi graph cal 

;_N. Hist Sox 
Institute 
673, 84 


See also Amer Geog. Soc.; 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist.; 
Amer. Soc. of Civil Engrs.; 
Amer. Tel. and Tel. C ».; Bar 
nard College; c hemists’ Club; 
Christian Workers Circ. L.; 
Clergy Club L.; Columbia 
Univ. L.; Foreign Missions 
L.; Gen. S 7 
and Tradesmet 
Sem. L.; Grolier Ch 
Guaranty Trust Co.; 
yolitan Museum of Art 
Municipal Ownership 
Co. L.; Queens Boro 
Russell Sage Found. L. 

New York L Assn., ann. mtg. 
plans for, 600; “library wee) 
rpt., 800-807; first ten ye 
(Eastman), 855-860 

New York L. Club, Jan. mtg., 
186; — mtg., 273; ann 


mtg., 424; Oct. m 

New "York P. L., eco 1 
p lic docs div ! 
62; Mus 


Notes, 62; Draper bequ 
148; co-operation with Drama 
eague, 148; ynor 
coll., 158 Muni 
branch, help for civ 
exams 
249; Munici ipal Ref 
manuscript div., 28 
on gardening, 284; 
marbles unsatisfactory 
exhibit on Amer. navy, 4! 
George Bruce branch opens, 
543; music lists, 578; 


673; unicipal 


Municipal Ref. L. (Wil. 


liamson) us.J, 714; pro 
posal to eliminate fiction, 707 
collections in ci prisons, 


841; proposal to cut appropri 
ations, 849; bequest to, oo 

New York P. I L. School 
notes, 54, 141, 190, 276, 248, 
430, $29, 737, 817, 8o 3-895 

N. Y. L. Assn., ann. mtg., no 
tice of, l for, 425; 
rpt., 

New Yor™ State, le gislation on 
27; pictures tor 
loaning, ; lL progress in 


4 
I Serv. ( 48; 
recomended qualific ations for 
high school Ibns 43 
| 


(Wynkoop), 263-267; legisl., 
542; “legi 1,” 906. 

New York Toate L., gift to, 672. 

New York State f School, 
notes, 53, 140, 190, 274, 346, 
426, 814-816, 891; summer 
course, 141, 601 

New York State Teachers’ Assn. 
—L. Nov., 1914, 
mtg., 137 

New Vork Univ. L., gift of Gil- 
lett 1, 62; rpt., 358; bequest 
to, 610. 

Nebraska, 


proposed legislation, 


Nebraska L. Assn., ann. mtg., 


813. 
Nebraska State L. Comm., rpt., 
362. 
Negro 


Univ 


Americana, Howard 
L., 300. 
Negroes, work with, 
P. L. (Harris), 683; 
— P. 


Louisville 
branches 
{illus.], 


Enarles 355. 
Zoe E., 

i.) ‘L., gift to, 
quarters, 748 
670; 


Nelson, 
Nelson, 
Neponset 

675; new 
Netherlands, Is. in, govt. 

aid to Is., 722. See also Hol 


Delaware 


Newark (N. J.) business 
branch (Dana), picture 
collection in, summer 
closing hours, 553; method of 
filing pamphlets, munici- 
yal branch, summer 
ranches in schools, 746; rpt., 

advertising blotters, 756; 

exhibit planned, 906; 

also Pru- 

,on A. LL A 

com co-operation with 
N. E. A., 807 

Newberry L., staff directory 1s 
iy 361; use of multigraph, 


L., be- 


wryport (Mass.) P. 
600. 


Ind., 1. 


quest to, 
Newcastle, 

152 
Newman, Cal., 


site chosen, 


prospects for 


» 07. 

Redwood L., 
of, 109; rpt., 
Newspaper publicity, 7: 

periodicals: methods of 
play, filing . . (Ellison), 
33 preservation of 
wwdenberg), 240-242; edi- 
n of, Royersford, Pa., 4523 
edition of college weekly, 
73 censorship, 757 See 
also Publicity 
Newton, N. J., 1 opened, 437. 
Next steps (Legler), 777-783. 
Nichols, Gladys, 743, R19 
Niles, O., plans for McKinley 
Birthplace Mem., 152; con 
tract let, 831. 
Nixon, Elizabeth, 
Noel, Jacqueline, 


files, 


( 


&17 
1907. 
open- 


Assn., ann 


“omm., rpt., 

S51; push 

North Chatham (N. Y.) P 
opened, 672 

North Dako Univ. L., 
wide use (Sumner), 

North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Assn., Oct. mtge., 


state 
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Norfolk (Va.) P. L., plans for 
Carnegie branch, 360 

Normal schools, |. training in, 
69; relations to 1. 342; 1. 
work in, standardization 
of 1. training in (Hosic), 640 
instruction in (Ovitz), 


Bella. death of, 

Northey, Je 
County L., 401-402; 

Northampton, M: Clarke L.. 
rpt., 609; rpt., 744- 

See also 

mtg., 520 

Northport ¥.) 
bldg. opened, 829. 

Univ. rpt., 
61. 

Margaret 

Norway, ls. in, ; 
classification in, 
207, 548, 678; 
(Kildal), 901. 
Norwich (Eng.) P. 
to, 

Nottingham (Eng.) P. L., four 
Carnegie branches awarded, 
68; 1. newspaper, 552 

Notz, Cornelia 

Novel, plea for, 877 

Noyes, Charlotte, 142. 

Nunn, Dorothy, 8905 

Nunn, Janet H., Some _ prob 
lems of a high school Ibn., 
376; planning and equipping 
a high school L, 925. 

Nutley (N. J.) P.L., new bidg. 
opened, 149. 


625; 


607. 


Forbes 
Club, May 


new 


Bergen 


L., bequest 


250 


Oakdale, secured for 
l., 444 


Oakland 


Cal., site 


four 
arded, 


(Cal.) P. L., 
Carnegie branches aw 
67; branch sites chosen, 

Oakland, Kan., 
or 1, 289 


Oaklev, Minnie M., death of, 


raising unds 


O’Connor, 
0k, 375 
O'Flynn, Josephine, 193 
Ogden (Utah) P. L., rpt 
Oger, Henri, 161; Plans 
in France, 414 
legislation 


propose 


administration 
ditions in, 250 
Ohio State Univ., ‘olumbus, cle 
scription of 1. bldg., ¢ 
Oil City (Pa.) P. L., rpt., 673 
Oklahoma City, Okla., school 1 
fund, 
Olenin, 
23; administration of 
iperial 
Oliver, Thom 
Olympia (Wash.) 


bidg., 


20 
Alexei Nicolai vict 3 


Neb ) 


nn 
Ontario (N , oper 
148 


Open shelves 


943 


Opera talks. See Music sym 
posium 

Oregon State L., rpt., 614 

Organizer, 1., duties of, 156 

Organizing the lL. [outline], 420. 

Orono, Me. See Maine, Univ. 
of 

Ortonville (Minn P. Bes 
bldg dedi ated, 545 

Osaka (Japan) P ao, ann 
08; rrpt., 913 

Osborn, Amy, 

Osborne, Hattie, 
Assn., 884 

Otlet, Paul, letter 
Internat. Inst. of 

Ottawa, Ind., 


613. 
Owen, Thomas M., on A L. A 
com. on fed. and state rela- 
+} 


tions, 807; on A. L. A. J 


new 
rpt., 


marriage of, 
pres Kan. L 


doc. com., S07 
Oxford, Eng See 
Oxford (Gibson), 

Oxford 
crafts exh 
flower show 
Oxford, Ohio. See 


Bodleian L 


Miami Univ 
Ovitz, Delia instruction 
in normal 


Assn., 


onferer 


Palmer, 
Paltsits, 
Pamphlet 
Pan-A 


Parrish, death of, 
004 

Parsons, Res Frederick, 904. 

Parsons, Robert W., Ls. and 


vement, 
the 


he 
AS 
= 
plans for ann, 
Page, Sally Scollay, pres 
Va. L. Assn., 51, 879 
Paine, Paul M., S2f 
Painter, Bessie May, 66¢ 
Paleography, course in, 333 
|_| Paletz, Nettie, 89 
Palmer, Ada L., death of, 355 
Palmer, Mary B., pres. N. ¢ 
L. Assn., 341 
rican Union See ( 
lumbus Mem. I 
Parcel post lelivery of books, 
126; t. Louis Re 
Oaks, Catharine S., 671 (Weitenkampf), 337- 
next Par Rut 
7 
for Is 
Pasad 
af asadena (Cal.) P. L., rpt., 751; 
Ohio L. A 19 nn. mtg., gift to, &34 
+4-4 nn. mt 83 Pas (N. J.) P._L., ann. rpt., 
ball, 358; doll collections, [ee 
434; publs. restore RQ vg 
Paste, recipe for, 4 
Patton, Carrie Cade, 7423 
Pawtucket, R. I., Deborah C k <a ah 
Sayles P. L., rpt.. 2 
Pay collections, Chicago P. L., 7s 
$53 
Peace m etc., how far 
should id it? (Bower ae 
North Carolina, man), 
ed in Raleigh, 43 Peace See also War ae the, 
North Carolina L. Peacocl losent L.. “Maw 
Omaha | P. L., co-opera tucket” Pawtucket, 792 
tion from commercial clubs ) 
267: takes over High Schoo! Pearsor Edmund Lester, “The fe > 
i.. 7s0; So. Omaha P. L. an Librarian” in reply [to Mar ee ieee 
nexed tel’ efence of fullness in 
mtg.. catalog entries], re 
M43 views Coutts’ jokes and 
ned, jattings, 108; replies to Martel 
loging, 223; on clips 


Pearson, Harriet, s¢ P. L., 214; Newark P. L., 
Pe 370; Chicago P. L., 454; Eliz- 


Peck, . abeth (N. J.) P. L., 454; work 
: Peckham, Mary C., marriage of, for the small 1. (Seward), 
142 715-717; for circulation, Bris- 
: Pedagogical !s., 374 See also tol (Ct.) P. L., oro. 
leachers. Pidgeon, Marie K., 107, 743. 
: i Pelidie, R. A., Some British Is.: Pine Island (Minn.) P. L., plans 
there need of administra drawn, 749. 
tive reform?, 365 Pinkham, wi A., 428 


Pegan, Ruby Patienc ¢, Piper, Cecil , Index to period- 
Pendleton, Ore See 1 la icals (Rie ier), $37, 548. 
: Co. L Pitcher, Ethel, 823. 
Pennsylvania, 1. bill vetoed, Pitt, Septimus A., 548. 
‘ennsylv ania F. L. Comm., - Pittsburgh, Pa., |. promised for 
} er school announcement, Swissvale, 200 
; income cut, 74 Pittsburgh P. L., rules for filing 
) Pennsylvania L. Club, Jan. mtg., cards, 538; rpt., 543; rpt., 746; 
130; bi-state mtg., 254-258; death of W. N. Frew, 907 
May mtg, 424; Nov mtg., Pittsburgh, Carnegie L Tr: ain- 
888. ing School for Children’s 
Pennsvivania Univ. I » erection Lbns,. notes, 56, 142, 192, 278, 
f new wing, 438 A 349, 430, 532, 602, 666, 737, 
Pennsylvania See also Key 816, 895. 
; , Stone State L. Assn Pit tsb irgh See also Western 
: Penrose, Alma M., 431, 671 Pa. Inst. for Blind. 


Pensacola, Fla., agitation for J., Plainfield (N. J.) P. L., endowed 
lepts. in, 437; inter-library 
’ loans, 456 


$39 
Pension, bill proposed in Ohi 


H mor, 56. 
People’s share in the p. 1. (Bost Mary W., Obligations 
wick), 227-232. librarians, 117; pres. 
Pepper, I W C., Classification A., 488; on A. L. / 
ind the public, 5523. program com., 807. 
“Per contra (Putnam), 471 Plunkett, Sir Horace, McCarthy 
‘7 of Wisconsin, 616 
Periodicals, Ref. books of rors Pocatello (Idaho) P. L., rpt., 
( M ), &3; foreign, deliv 444 
ery war, 225; Poetry, 2oth century, Amer. 
ex to 373 [list], 333. 
ren f oluvnes, 5 Pok Myra, Hannah Packard 
$s of » Rochester L James, 1835-1903, 365. 
l., 504 g house for, Political science, Ret. books of, 
Minn. § tes 20; indi 1914 (Mudge), 8 
eator, Brumback L., 765 Pomeroy, Phebe, 34 
Perry, Everett R., Bulletins Poole, F. O., on A ¥ A. finance 
ind 1. printing, 488 


Alice e, 89s. 


Perth Amboy (N. J 
) larizing p. Is. (Jenn), 212 


dition begun, 20¢ 


4 ; lin. M., 540 Aniela, The foreign child 
ec, ulia ir catalogs 1 the be 233-239 
A suggestion the “Libra P Gibson, Miss., 1. organized, 
rian of the toston Tran 201 
script, 178-180; Projected in Portland (Me.) P. L., rpt., 744. 
formation bureau of Crom Portland (Ore.) P. L., rpt., 290; 
wells time, 660-662 ectures and meetings i 943 
Petrograd. See St. Petersburg icipal 1, 701 
Phelan, J. F., on A. L. A, Porto Rico, note, 444. 
travel com., 807 ds Portsmouth (Va.) EP L., opened, 
Philadelphia, Academy of Natu 63 
ral Sciences, by-laws amended, Positions, change of, obligations 
Electric Co 252; to fellow librarians (Plum- 
Municipal Ref. Eng 29 359; mer), 117 
Rapid Tr: ansit Co. L., 252. Potts, Marion E., 820. 
Philadelphia F. L., South Phila. Pottsville (Pa.) P. L., work with 
branch opened, 63; plans for children, 459; gift to, 746; 
t branches, 149; challville rpt., 907. 
branch opened, 438; announce- Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) P. L., in 
ment of start of main bidg., struction in a of 1., 366; use 
674; municipal ref. dept., 701; of exhibit cases, 367. 
rpt., 830. en Pratt, Ada M., 534 
Philadelphia. See also Curtis Pratt Institute School of Li- 
ub. Co. L.; Fidelity Mut. brary Science, social life in, 
Life Ins. Co. L.; Pa. Univ 690; L. park to be extended, 
L.; William B. Stephens Mem. 609; notes, 54, 141, 191, 275, 
I 347, 427, 529, 601, 735, 816, 
Philippine Islands, notes, s47 Rez. 
Phipps, Gertrude E., 197 Preston, Idaho, Carnegie L., 
Phonograph, re ords in St. Paul plans for, 67; work begun, 
certs; Music symposium; Vic Preston, Nina K., 821. 
trola Pretlow, Mary Denson, 826. 
Photestat, use of, Ct. State L., Price, Christine, 531. 
Price, Miles O., 56. 
Piano-player. See also Concerts; Price, Ruth, 532. 
Music symposium Princeton Univ. L., ye as8; 
Pictures, lent by Univ. of State student assistants, 368; print 


} Y., 61; Bost om Mus of ed finding lists, 372: anon 
Fine Arts L., 214; Louis gift to, 437; some business 
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aspects of (Richardson), 622 
gitt to, 840. 
Printed cards, Harvard Coll. L 
372. See also Cataloging 
Printed catalogs (Bacon), 758 
Printed finding lists, Princeton, 


372. 

Printing, fine art of (Cleland 
489 

Printing, at the Berkeley confer- 
ence, 465; of pub. docs., 59: 

Prison Is., rpt. on, 131; New 
York City, 841. 

Probation work, Somerville, 157, 
204. 

Professional conduct (Sayers), 


214 

Prouty, Mrs. Martha Munroe, 

death of, 540 

Prowse, S. 

Providence (R. P. L., co 
operative book list s for school 
grades, 447; rpt., 542; chil 
dren’s branch opened, 609; 
municipal reference dept., ¢ 

resumed, 745. 

See also Brow 


Univ. L 

Prudential Ins. Assn. L., 2¢2 

Public Affairs Information Ser 
vice 770. 

Public Is., in Russia, 169, 171; 
in the school—town service 
and school service (tulruth), 
452; movement, development 
of (Wellman), 467-471; func 
tion of (Bowker), 490; and 
the evening school, 647-649; 
and citizenship, 647; oom 
(Underwood), 721; and the 
drama (Johnston), 758. Se: 
also Libraries. 

Public documents. See Docu 


y, newspaper, 73; for ! 
commission work, 132; by 
A. L. A., 492; by circular let- 
ter, 552; by Il. newspaper, 55 

ed. of college weekly, 61 
by circular letter, Utica P. L., 
681; discussed at Wisconsin 
summer conf., 727; 
committee, rpt., 808-809; for 
village ls. (Sohn), 866-869; 
and co-operation (Johnston), 
RRs 

Publishers, co-operation with, 
W: sshington, D. C., 367, 377 
See also Co operation. 

Pugsley, Maud M., 826. 

Pulling, Arthur C., Law 1. of 
the future, 704-707. 

Purdum, C lara $32 540. 

Putnam, Elizabeth, 821 

Putnam, Herbert, “‘Per contra,” 
471-476; on A. L. A. com. on 
co-ordination, 807; on A. L. A 
com, on internat. relations, 807 

Pyle, Mary Helen, 646. 

Pyne, M. Taylor, trustee of 
A. L. A. endowment fund, 


488. 
Q 


Qualifications, demanded in Pratt 
L. Sch. graduates, 191, 55 
of Ibn. (Bostwick), 453: 
high school Ibns., New York 
City, 643; of Ibn. (Keogh), 
756; for lbns., Detroit, 617. 

Queens Bor. P. L., advertising 
methods, 74; rpt., 436; work 
with children, 458. 

Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Ont., 
gift of 1. bldg., 83.4. 
Quincy, ass., Thomas 

. L., fire in, 199; rpt 

Quigley, May G., How t 

terest mothers in children’s 


( 
O44 
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reading, 366; Can we use war ot, Mr . 

stories to train children for g. 373 and 1. tools, 24-2 

yeace?, 923 | 1 ions Se Frnestine, 
movement 


Carnegie L., 63 
> 368. 
R Retvedt, Ragnhild, 826 : Louisville P 
Rabe, Cora, 142 Reynaud, Annette M., 818 a» 8; ilmingt (Del) 
Racine (Wis.) P. L., co-opera Reynolds, Florence Evitt, death 
tion with continuation school of, 251. 
(Graham), 754 Rhode Island, traveling Is., 283 
Rackett, Maud Baker, 666 Rhode Island L. Assn., De 
Railroad Is., 761; special collec 1914, mtg., 47; jt._ mtg. with 
tions in general Is., 762 Ct. and Mass. at Jamestown, 
Rainey, Eugenie Marshall, 803 plans for, 426; Jamestown 
Raleigh, N. C., legisl. 1. opened, mtg., 596-598 
438 Rice, Edna D., sec. 
Rambler, Leonard C., En e Assn., 597 
music for the blind, 5-58 Richards, Alice M., 819 
Ramsburg, Alice I 5 Richardson, Ernest Cu 
Ranck, S. H., on A. L. / é n of 1 
utive board, 488; 
pub. doc. com., ! ! Princeton, 333; 
Randall, Marie, 821. A. L. A. com. on internat 
Rankin, Ina, 191. lations, 807 
Rankin, Lois, 821. Richardson, Louise, 736 issia, notes, 679, 752; 1. 
Ranson, Helen M., 738 Richardson, Ma ( a 
Rathbene, Georgia W., 59 Richmond (Cal.) nae 
Rathbone, Josephine Adan dren’s room remodeled, BOO*E7S- 
ssn. of Amer. L. Schs., 302; Rider, Fremont, reviews Piper’ Asse! : Found I dis- 
reviews Modern drama and Index to periodicals, I - 
opera: reading lists, 899. Rider, Mrs. Gertrude . » 145, 
Raton (N. M.) P. L., ann. rpt., A. L. A. com. on work wit Ru ar . b., git , 


sanatorium 


i in, 798 
sil ussi libraries (Haffkin-Ham- 


ites, 


ie ores | opened, 61 

Ray, Mary K., sec. Neb. L 
Assn., 814. 

Readers, assistance for, 254; ‘ of loss in p. 1, Grand 
interests of, card record, 838; pi ; 
rules for (dept.), 158, 214, Ritchie, John, jr., Ament t 

Boston Co-operative Informa 


Mildred, 197. Ryder, Olive M., 529, 743. 

Ryerson L., Chicago, gift to, 
909 


ds, 1-653 


368, 453, 553, 683, 7 


57. 
Readers’ Guide, on enlarging, tion Bureau, 397-399. 
860 Riverbank, Cal., Santa Fé Rail Sachs, Inez, <9 
Reading and aids (dept.), 298, road opened reading room, * o P. L. new bide, 


377, 460, 685, 765 67. ubmitted, 614; 
Reading—is it on the wane’, Riverside (Cal.) P. L. ‘ r plans, o11 
722; ef older boys and girls notes, 547; summer sch . Sacramen See also 
(Whitbeck), o22. 432; summer school 
Reading circles for teachers and winter school note 7. Safety 
pupils (Williams), 298 orge H (Mathiews), 7 
Reading room for working men, Roanoke f a Saginaw (Mich.) P. L., re 
Calgary, Alberta, 684 uilds ; 1, 5 eled, 831 
Southwark ‘ , Emily, ; air, Mich., movement for 
L., 549 
Reading (Mass.) P. L., appli com, : 
tion for Carnegie grant, 73 Roberts, Flora B., 82: ; Min handi 
lans for Carnegie bldg., 327 Roberts, | 
L., book dx Roberts, ouise, 
Roberts, Margaret, 
umation Servi “ash- Empire Teachers’ 
ington, scope, 763. Dept., 343 
Recommendations (Carleton), Robinson, Julia 
for stretching : 1a ouis, lifferd Ric! 
books, loose-leaf, 214. fund, 215; on A. L. A : “1 Art Mus, 
, talk of 1, 820 on work with blind, 807 1 u teachers’ 
A. K. Sm Rochdale (Eng.) P «* 
P. Rochester Dist. L St. Lou , lantern 
Ernest J., 1 Rochester I lub, : res for circul 
for Is. (Clarke), 535 mtg., 51; li [ 
4 wanted, 594 
Reed, Adelia, 540. Rochester (N. Y.) 
Reese, Rosette, 534. vertising cards, 
Reference books of 1914 branch opened, 
(Mudge), 83-03; correction Rochester Theol P 
for, 304, 384; co-ordination wide service, 158; rpt., 358 
of (Compton), 555. Rockport, Ind., township 1 m 
Reference books as public utili voted, 831. 86; 
ties I, Some smaller dic- Rockville, movement for ich, oreign « 
tionaries compared (Lee and p. L, 286. 
Granger), 387-392 . A. com 
Registration, foreign, problems on bookbuying, 
of (Bancroft), 402-4 of Rogers, Elizabeth, 145 Training ¢ 2 
children, Los Angeles P. L., ion. Oe - ul P. L., information set 
76 pres hl ied phono 


Regina (Sask.) P. L., rpt., 444. Assn., 46; Growth of schola a é icf; new lines 
Ree. Ref. books of 1914 ly Is., 80; on A. L. A. c& rk in 13; bldg. burned, 
(Mudge), 85 on |, training, 807 4 441; receptions 


E S., Children 
; 
N E A- ; 
q 
Ls 
Wa 


94 


for foreigners planned, 450; 
restoration of 1. service, 545; 
music in, phonograph 
records given, 613; business 
branch, 749; real estate col- 
lection, 910; school use of 1, 
gto. 

St. Paul, 
l. for sale, 153. 


Symphony Orchestra 
See also Min- 


nesota State Hist. Soc. 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Carnegie 
L., cornerstone laid, 151. 


St. Petersburg, Russia, Imperial 
Koch) (ill us I, 
Foundation, 5-23; II, Story 
of a hundred years, 93-108. 

Salaries, average, 191; of spec. 
Ibns., 528; of appointees from 
Riverside Summer School, 
667. 

Salem (Cct.) P. L., 435. 

Salt Lake City P. rpt., 911. 

San Antonio (Tex.) ann. 
rpt., 66. 

Sanborn, Alice, on A. L. A. 
com. on co-ordination, 807 
Sanders, Mrs. Minerva A., 
of Pawtucket, 

792 

San These Co. L., rpt., 677. 

Sandusky (O.) P. L., branch 
opened, 65. 

San Francisco, French Nat. 
League offers |. fund to 
France, 547. 

San Francisco P. L., Richmond 
branch dedicated, 67; Mission 


branch, plans for, 206; new 
main bl g-, bids on founda. 
tion, 206; contract for foun- 


dation let, 290; steel contract 
awarded, 444; frame erected, 
git. 

Sanger, Cal., offer- 
ed, 67. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, plans for 
erectin 444. 

Sankee, Ruth, 

San 
start p. L, 615. 

Sano, T., 540. 

Santa Fe Railroad, opens read- 
ing pom in Riverbank, Cal., 
67; L in Calwa City, Cal., 614. 

Can., plans for 
establishing traveling Is., 67. 


Carnegie L. 


movement to 


Saskatchewan L. Assn., ann. 
mtg., 344 

Saugerties, N. Y., to have Car- 
negie L., 

Saunders, Holderman, 
59 

Savage, E. A., 548. 

Savage, M. Augusta Sewell, 
817 


Savannah (Ga.) P. L. .» plans for 


bldg. approved, 200; children’s 
branch opened, 286; new 
bldg., contract signed, 747. 
Savory, Mrs. Clara, 607, 743. 
Sawyer, Ethel R., Questionable 
books, 691-609; on A. 


com. on work with blind, 807. 
Sawyer F. L. See Gloucester. 
Sawyer, Laura M., on A. L. 

com. on work with the blind, 

807. 

Saxony, pensions in, 291. 
Sayers, W. C. Berwick, Profes- 
sional conduct?, 214; appoint- 

ment to Wallasey P. L., 548; 

Canons of classification (Bow- 

erman), 900. 
Sayre L., Central 

See Danville, Ky. 
Scandinavia, notes, 548; correc- 

tion, 615. See also Denmark; 

Norway; Sweden 


University. 


Schilder, Nicolai Karlovich, to7. 
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Schilling, Julia, 533, 

Schmitter, Elizabeth, 

Schoenleber, Louise A., 893. 

School Ibn.: training and status 
(Johnston), 459. 

School Is., legislation in N. Y., 
27; in N. J., 28; raising funds 
in| West Va., 63; in Cal, 
154; in Iowa, 203; in Kansas, 
204; proposed legislation in 
Neb., 204; Oklahoma City, 
205; reading circles, 298; 
needs small communities, 

Texas, statistics, 362; 
hich school, 376; A. L.A. 
section, Berkeley mtg., 508; 
co-operation with (Stockett), 


823. 


682; development in future 
[Legler], 777-783; problems 
discussed, 805; and history 
teaching (Johnston), 842; as 
Eng. laboratory (Kerr), 923; 
and mental training (Bost- 
wick 924. See also A. L. 


A.; Elementary schools; High 


schools. Normal _ schools; 
eachers and Ibns. confer- 
ence. 


Schools, and Is.: educ. co-opera- 
tion (Kerr), 70; co-operation 
with, Buffalo, 293; Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., 293; relations to 
Is., 351; Gary, Ind., 376; re- 
lations with Is. as shown by 
educ. publs. (Warren), 447; 
work with, Providence, 447; 
branch Is. in (Gilruth), 452; 
relations with ls., 625; co- 
operation with in Eng. teach- 
ing, 682; and Is., discussed at 
Wisconsin summer conf., 728; 
co-operation with, Gt. Br., 
753; continuation, co- 
with, Racine (Wis.) L. 
(Graham), 754; Madison 
(Wis.) = L. (Smith), 754. 

Schuette, S 534. 

Schwab, J. C., q i A. com. 
on co- 5 807. 

Schwind, Dora, 540. 


Science, Ref. ‘books of 1914 
(Mudge), 8 

Scientific literature, internat. 
catalog, 371. 

Scott, Mrs. Edna Lyman, The 
listening child, 341; Inspira- 
tional influence of ‘books on 


children, 921. 

Scranton (Pa.) P. L., rpt., 674. 

Sea Cliff, N. Y., Stenson Mem. 
L., 149; opened, 28s. 

Searle, Alice, death of, 355. 

Sears, Kathryn, 738. 

Seattle, Wash., project for Jew- 
ish P. L., 66 

Seattle P. L., ‘plan to establish 
more reading rooms, 290; rpt., 
443; motion pictures of aero 
plane contest, 451; child wel- 
fare exhibit, aeroplane 
contest, 452. 

See, Alice, 607. 

Seip, Karen, 5 

Seneca Falls, v Y., plans for 
new bidg., 906. 

Serials, purchase of, Univ. of 
Cal. L., 370. 

Severance, Henry O., corrects 
Mudge on Reference books, 
304; New — bidg., Univ. 
of Mo., 405-408 


Sewall, Willis F., salary ver- 
dict, 386, 452, 

Seward, Alaska, 1. site offered 
in, 289. 

Sew: ard, Leila H., Picture work 


for the small 


n 1§-717. 
Seymour (Ct.) P. 


.» plans for 


new blidg., 283; contract let, 
435; progress on, 672. 
Shadall, Clara E., 821. 
Sharp, Henry A., "548. 
Sharon, Mass., sketch of p. |, 


oun Caroline C., 534. 

Shaw, Maude Imogene, 896. 

Shearer, Dr. Augustus H., sec. 
Chicago L. Club, 425. 

Shedlock, Marie, course of lec- 
tures on story-telling, qs 

Shelburne Cam) F. be 
quest to, 61. 

Shelbyville (Ind.) branch 
opened in school, 

Sheldon, 2-mill voted, 


440. 
Sheldon, Philena R., 145. 


Shelf (dept.), 374, 456, 556, 
683, 759; classification in 
German Is. (Mattern), 409- 
413; portable [illus.], 839; 
economy of space on (Ed- 
munds), 848. 

Shelf-list, Gary (Ind.) P. L., 
77; Mass. State L., 456. 
Shelly, Adah, pres. Upper 

Penin. L. 

Shepard, Alice, pringfield’s 
apprentice system, 799. 

Sherman (Tex.) P. L., new 
bldg., opened, 614, 676. 

Sherman, Tex. See also Aus- 
tin College 

Sherrard, C., 540 ; 

Sherwood, Mrs. ‘Almeda_ V., 
826. 

Shields, Ethel A., see. 

Shier, Mrs. Ada, 

Shoals (Ind.) P. 

Short story index (Firkins), 
605; Cleveland P. L., 843. 

Maude, 276. 
ms, for |, bidgs., 158, 68r. 
Nellie Grace, 531. 

EL... College L. School 
notes, 55, 142, 192, 277, 348, 
428, 530, 821, 895; summer 
session, 602. 

Simmons, Nellie, 904. 


Simon, Hermione, sec. Ohio L. 
Assn., 882. 

Singleton, J. W., —_ phases 
of librarianship 

City (Ia.) » gift to, 

Sipher, Gertrude H., 531. 

Sistersville (W. Va.) 
moved, 611. 


Skinner, Anna B., hap? 

Skinner, Charles 433; 

D. Cham- 
ber of | 762. 


Skowhegan (Me.) P. L., his- 
torical room planned, 60. 
Slagle, Virginia, 666, 826. 
Slater, Florence L., 738. 
Sloan, Luella M., eath of, 


433. 
Slomann, Vilhelm, 145. 
Slosson, Edwin E., How the 
p. L looks to a journalist, 
786-790. 
Small, A. J., pres. Nat. Assn. 
of State Ls., 664; on A.L. 
. pub. doc. com., 807. 
Smalley, Marie F., 530. 
Smith, Anna DuPré, 429. 
Smith, Daisy Mary, 821. 
Smith, Dey B., 743. 
Smith, Edith Louise, 349. 
Smith, Elizabeth M., sec. 
Assn. of State Ls., 664. 
Smith, Ethel, 281. 
Smith, F. E., Interesting col- 
lege women in |. work, 263. 
Smith, Fannie M., 145. 


Nat. 


: j 
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Smith, Gretta, 193. ical Is.; Military 1s.; Muni- Stevenson, Burton E., 355, 
Smith, Helen P., 145. cipal ref. Is.; Music ls.; Ped- 904. 
Smith, Irene E., 818. Is.;_ Prison Is.; Rail- Stiebel, Vera, 
Smith, Laura, pres. Ohio L. road ls.; Technological Is.; Stiles, Gertrude, on A. L. A. 
Assn., 882. Theological Is.; Vocational ls. _ com. on bookbinding, 807. ; 
Smith, Mary A., 743; One Specialization: its acvessagte Stillwell, Margaret B., 145 I 3 
trial at co-operation between and _ disadvantages (John- on 
1. and continuation school, ston), 759 . ; uence on childre 
754- Specialties, apportionment of _ pictures, 923 : 
Smith, Nathalie, 141, 736, 743. (Lee), 783-785. Stockbridge (Mass.) P. L., his- ; 
Snyder, Mary B., 145. Spence, Helen B., 743. : torical and music depts. 
Sneed, Mrs. Percival, 607. Spencer, Florence, sec. Spec. started, 434; Interlaken 
Sneek, Holland, opens p. Ls. Assn.—Manhattan  dis- 
615. tric’, 528 Stock 1a ® 
Social functions of p. 1. (Bail- Spencer, Lois A., 820. | of school and p. Is., 682; 
ey), 292. Sperry, Helen, pres. Ct. L reading room, 
Social work, in Emporia, Kan., Assn., 272. _ 054. ; . 
71; in Minnesota, 616. Spofford, Walter R., 818. Stockholm, First Gen Conven- ry . 
Social science, Ref. books of Spokane (Wash.), P. L., rpt., $48; 
1914 (Mudge), 8s. _ 750. ‘oya Acad. of Sci 
Social survey material, collec- Sponsors for knowledge, editor- , 078: tie tieabeth 
tion of (Curtis), 76. ial comment on, 769. See Stocking, Alice Eliza eth, $31 
Sohn, Howard B., Publicity for also Specialties. Stockton (Cal.) P.L., Cal hist. 
village ls., 866-869. Spooner (Wis.) P. L., opened, _ material wanted, 155. 
Soldiers, Is. needed for, 458. 152. Stoeltzing, 
See also Camps L. Sprague, Mrs. Beatrice P., pres. Stone, Charles H., 276. 
Somerville, Evelyn, 55. So. Worcester L. Club, 889. Stone, William C., pres. West. 
Somerville (Mass.) L., Springfield, Ky., 1. site bought, L. 
work probation. center, 831. ? Storage space, poor, | 
294; trustees’ meetings, 453; Springfield sere exhibits, Waco, 
co-operation with probation to, 199; bulletin boards, 616; 
officer, 626; rpt., 744; bor- apprentice system (Shepard), ee as he telling, 250. 
rowers’ rules, 757; stait rules, 799; bequest to, 828; —_ eS ee of, Bing 
collection, 840; care of chil- i’ 
Sonneck, O, G., ed. of Musicas dren’s cards, 842. amton (N. ¥.) F. Ley 45%. 
Quarteriy, publishes Springfield, Tenn., movement listening child 
book, 355; Music division of for |. started, 361. Scott), . ‘ : 
the Library of Congress, Staff, grading of in European 
587-589. 4 Clad.) P. L. book Is., 279; 
Sout en nd. ok- P. L., 683; rules for, Somer- : 
marks, 377. ville P. L., 757; ‘lectures, 429, 820. 
Dakota L. Bull., started, Hours; Qualifi- 368 397, srinceto iv. 
258. cations; Salaries; raining; 
Mass., Tilton Vacations. study Seis outlines, Chi- 7 
Southbridge, Mass., Jacob Ed- Stamping books, St. Louis P. mw. 450. i 
wards L. opened, 434. L., 686. Subject headings, 217. i 
Southern conference tor educa- Standardization of 1. training in 667. 
tion and industry—l. conf., normal schools (Hosic), 640- the South, I. 
525; committee on high 643. 664. w ' 
school Is., 635-637. Starr, Augusta, M., 818. i arence es bar. ag 
Univ., State and county educational re- e-wide use of univ. L, 
ex., 1. plans, 154; branc organization (Cubberley), 663. 
“ p. 1. wanted, 676; gift to State Is. See Nat. Assn. of x a schools, discussion ot 
Southern Tier L. Club, ann State Ibns. and affiliated assns., Summer. sch. for teachers, eo 
mtg.» 598. jt. committee, 466. S. D., courses in, 
I State-wide of univ. 1. Summer schools. See also Cali- 
880. (Sumner), 917. fornia Univ.; Chautauqua I 
Southwark (Eng.) P. L., week- L. A. committee, with form, 
Mat 109-113; discussion, 122-124; Coll.;' Michigan Univ.; New 
li rpt. on A. L. A. form, 492, Jersey Comm. ; New York 
om clips, 495; om. om, State” “School; "Riverside 
Spec i immons Coll. L 
Special cards, St. Louis P. L., 
918. School 
Special material, treatment of Stearns, Helen J., 822. (Eng.) P. L., out 
Special Libs. Assn., program (Wis.) State Normal 
for Berkeley mtg. 422; on Sch. L, burned, 203. 
; Stebbins, Stella, 540. Ss Fund 
Berkeley mtg., 510; ann. Steel, Edwina Mildred. 666 Support. See Funds ; 
mtg., 810, Eastern Dist., jt. Steck: M e Council 33d Degree 
mie.» Manhattan dis- Steiner “Bernard Foreign by 
trict, May mtg., 422; organ- Surveys, social, by Is. ohn- 
ization of branch, 527; Sept. seApeeRte, Pa my A. L. 2. ston), 120; questions for, 835. 
mtg., 734. com. a" and state rela- Swampscott, Mass., movement 
Special Is. [table of 57 1s.], , tions, 507. . for new 1. bldg., 199; 1. ap- 
(Johnston), p. 251-253. Stelle, Helen V., 54. propriation voted, 357. r 
Special Is. section, Pa, Club, (Vt. P. L., raising 
256. Stereopticon to loan, lowa L. unds, 282; new bidg., con- i 
Special ls. See also Administra- Comm., 749; 1. on public tract awarded, 541. es) 
tion; Agricultural Is.; Archi- heaith, 83s. Swart, Ida, 823. 
tectural Is.; Business Is.; En- Sterling, Alice M., 540, 743. Sweden, p. |. movement. in 
gineering ls.; Fashion Is.; Fi- Stern, Renée B. Lbn’s Mother (Munch-Petersen), 43; notes, 
nance Is.; Highway engineer- Goose, 155, 208; 532. _ 548, 678, 913. 
ing Is.; Insurance Is.; Law Sterns, Mae I., 429. Swedish P. L. Assn., ann. mtg., “Ee 
Is.; Legislative ref. Is.; Med- Stevens, Carolyn Duncan, 817. giz 
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Swift, Julia A., 197. 

Swift, Lindsay, biog. sketch of 
James Lyman Whitney, 549. 

Swiss Nat. L., Berne, rpt., 752. 


Swissvale, Pa, to have Car 
negie L., 63. 

Switzerland, notes, 679, 752. 

Sydney, Australia, P. L. of 


New South Wales, rpt., 44° 
Syracuse (N. Y.) P. L., 
437; work with Greeks, 621. 
Syracuse Univ. L. S., notes, 
277, 738, 822, 896. 
Svendborg (Denmark) P. L., 
rpt., 679. 


T 


Tacoma (Wash.) P. L., facts 
about, 66; ge sy stem, 
745 course, 205; 


rpt., 443; figures, 54 
ls. rec lessihed. 


833; cooperation with So« 
Serv. Board, 833; 1916 bud 
get, 

Tac oma See also Whitworth 
College 

Tampa (Fla.) P. L., béard of 


trustees organized, 747. 
Tariff on foreign books, 38 


L., opened, 543 

Rose, 19%. 

Taylor, Susie, 196. 

Teachers, work with, 70; Is. for, 
174; co-operate with L, Provi 
dence, 447; conference with 


Ibns. at Univ. of Chicago, 415- 
4173 —— e with Ibns. in 
srooklyn, 419; relations 
with, Bingh N. ¥.. 448; 


l. for, St. Louis Educ. Mus., 
457; 1 = for, Minn., 
649 See lso Instruction; 
Pec lagogical Is. ; Summer 
ols; Training 


Teaching use of |. (Downey), 


_ 037-040 

Iechnical literature, classifica 
tion of (Cutter), 4:90; hand 
ling, ¢ 5 


3 
Technical periodicals, catalog of 
(Gates), Soo 
Technological Is., B. F. Good- 
rich Co., 762. 
Technology, Ref. 
(Mudge), 8&7 
Tedder, Henry R., testimonial 
presentation of por 
mnet to, 481 


books of 1914 


Tekam ah "(Neb.) P. L., plans 
drawn, 750 
Telephone, renewals by, Winni- 


t Charlotte, on A. L. 
A. com. on 1. training, 807 
Tendencies of mer. thought 
(Bostwick), 771 277 
Tennessee L. Assn., 

1&3, 


ann. mtg., 

Tennessee, “library day,” 837. 

Tenure of office, Sewall ws. City 
Toledo, 386, 452 

Terrien, Mary, 82 

Test, Marjorie, 19 

Texas, county 1. bill 
289; statistics of 
362 

Texas Christian Univ. L., lL ed. 
of college weekly, 617. 

Texas L. and Hist. Comm., ex- 
hibit at State fair [illirs 1, 916. 


“wh 


proposed, 
school Is., 


—_ is State L., service for rural 
Theol. L 
(Minn.) P 


plans, 362; 
dedicated, 441 


ders, 153 
Gen 
Boston, 457. 
Thief River Falls 
I dedication 
Carnegie L 
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Helen A., 433. 
Josephine, 278, 602. 
Seymour, on A. 
administra- 


Thissell, 
Thomas, 
Thompson, 
A. com. on L 

807. 

Thompson 
Thompson, 

ans 


Louise, 


192. 
Mrs. Mary Marr, 

Thompson, 


Thomson, O. R. 


Ruth E., 743, 826. 
Howard, 355. 


Thorne, Elizabeth, pres. |. sec 
tion, N. Y. State Teachers’ 
Assn., 138. 

Thorntown, Ind., new  bidg., 


152 


T burston, Elizabeth, 895. 


Tilley, Gladys Holmes, 145. 
Tillinghast, William Hopkins, 58. 
Tilton, Edward L., reviews 


books on archi- 

cneture in Boston P. L., 57. 

nerman, Gladys, 738. 

Titles, two, for same book (Win- 


Catalog of 


ser), 
Tobey, Ray W., 743 


Tobitt, Edith, on A. L. A. com. 
on |. administration, 807. 

Tedd, Cora, so 

Tokio (Japan) P. L., ann. rpt., 


Toledo (O.) P. L., four Carne 
gie branches promised, 287; 
Wm. F. Sewall wins suit for 


salary, bldg. _re- 
modeled, ¢ 8 


Toledo, O., Scott H. S. raises 1. 


452; 


und, 55 
Tonsberg P. L., ept., 
678 


Tompkins, 

Topeka, Kan 
change in, 76 

Topeka (K: in.) P L., branch 
planned for No. Topeka, 66. 

Toronto P. L., new branch bidg 
planned, 290; war ambulance 
equipped, 834; branch for sol- 
diers, o1t; relief map of 
Europe, 919 

Torrance, Mary A., 

Towner, Leta E., 


Tessie Edna, 817. 
magazine ex- 


355, 433. 
marriage of, 


Lenore, 667 

Towsley, Lena G. , 602. 

Training, urses in Russia, 
172; lor school and college Is 
(Bacon), 365; school Ibn 
(Johnston), 459; A.L.A. com 
rpt. on, 497; for teachers, 
Minn., 649; courses in Dutch 
univs., 658; in Copenhagen, 
special course, 678; course in 


Townsend, 


evening school, 835, 914. 
Training schools See Cleve- 
land P. L.; Kansas City 
(Mo.) P. L.; Los Angeles P. 
L.; Leuisville P L St 


Spr ingfie! Id 


Washington 


Louis P “> 
(Mass.) C. L.; 
Travel bulletin board, 
leans P. L., &38 
Travel exhibit, Binghamton 
(N. P 


550. 


New Or 


Traveling Is., establishment, Sas 
katchewan, 67; Denmark, 157, 


680; in a 283; “split,” in 
Vise: msin, 204; legisl. in 
Me., 434; North Carolina, 


551; Kansas, 616. 

walader addition, plans for 
dedication, 28s; extension 
dedicated, 350 

Trow, Madge, 821. 

Troy, Cecelia M., 534. 

Troy, Zeliaette, 431. 

True, Mabel C., sec 
Assn., 813 


Mich, L. 


relation to (Ten 
meetings, 


Trustees, Ibn’s. 
nings), 116; 


erville (Mass.) P. L., 4 

section, A. L. A., 509. S$ 

also Library board 
Tucker, E P 


Tufts Coll. 


ulane Univ. Law L., New © 
leans, gift to, 908. 
Tulsa, Okla. 1. site secured, 
66; plans for, 205; contr: 


let, 614; cornerstone laid, & 
Turner, Ethel, 821. 
Turner, Fanny, 823 
Turner, Isabel McC! 
Twin City L. 
mtg., $2; Ma 
ann. mig., 
Falls (laaho) ept., 


Alice S., on A. L. A 
training, 807 


U 


(Ore.) 


atchey, 
1914 
mitg., 


Tyler, 
com. on |, 


Umatilla Co. L. plans 
[plans], 718, 720. 

Underhill, Ether P., $32. 
Inderwood, Marjorie 


Tilto: 


Union (N. J.) opene 
62. 
United Engineering Socs. L., 
bibls., 148. 
United States Army Engr. Sch 
52. 


United States Army War Col! 


States Bur. of I 
L., 252; Bull., L. instruction 
in universities, colleges a: 
norms schools (Keogh), 35 
United States Bur. of Ethn 


United States Bur. of Fisheries 


252 
United States Bur. of For. ar 


Dom. Commerce L., 252. 
United States Bur. of Labor 
Statistics L., 252. 
United States Bur. of Mir 
ates Bur. of Rolls « 


, ate Dept.), 252. 
U nited. Bur. of Stand 


United States ( hamber of ¢ 
merce L., 252; descriptior 
(Skinner), 762. 


United States civil service ex 
amination, 259, 649, 674. 

United States Coast and G 
detic Survey L., 

U nited States De pt. of Justice 

United ‘States Forest Service 
252 

United States Interstate C: 
merce Comm. L., 252. 

United States Geol. Survey ! 

United States Nat. Mus. I 
252. 

United States Naval Dept. | 


252. 
United 


States Naval Observ 

tory L., 252 

United States Pat. Of. L., . 

United States Pub. Docs. |! 

United States Public Healt! 
Service, stereopticon loan 1., 
35. 

United States, statistics of Is 
in, 659. 

United States supt. of 4d 
ments, rpt., 421. 


United States Surgeon-General’s 


4 


United States Treas. Dept. L., 
2. 
United States Weather Bur. L., 


252. 
University Club L. [illus.], 336. 
University L., Berlin, hours, 

207 
University _ characteristics 

and needs of (Johnston), 255. 
University 1. (Koch), 322-3253 

Some business aspects of 

(Richardson), 621. 

University Is., American, prob- 
lems resulting recent 

developments in (Hicks), 307- 

12 
University Ils., editorial com- 

ment on position of, 305-306. 
University Place, Neb., vote 

for p. L, 204; purchase of 

site authorized, 362. 

Urbana, Ill. See Illinois Univ. 

I 


Utah, recent | 
269; pioneering in 


progress in, 267- 
(Downey), 


Utica P. L., publicity by circu- 


lar 681 
George B., on A. A 


Utley, 
program com., 807; Some im- 
pressions: three weeks the 
A. L. A. exhibit, San Fran 
cisco, 918. 

Utley, Henry M., 197. 

\ 

Vacation rules, Univ. of Cal. 
L., 369. 

Vacations and holidays (Koop- 
man), 408 

Vacaville (Cal.) P. L., new 
bldg. opened, 677. 

Vacuum cleaning, Royal L. of 
Berlin, 299. 

Valley Forge, Washington Mem. 
Chapel L., gift to, 63. : 
——— (Chile) P. L., gift 
(Ind.) P.L., prog- 


ress on new bidg., 831. 
Valuation of books, Grand Rap- 


ids L., 618. 

Vancouver. See British Colum- 
bia Univ. 

Van Cleef, Antoinette, 736. 


Vanderbilt Univ. L., resources, 


3600. 

Van Eman, Edith K., 736. 

Van Valkenburgh, Agnes, de- 
bates on amt. of help to be 
given readers, 254. 

Van Wijk, Dr. N., 752. 

Vasbinder, Lida C., 355 


Vermont F. P. L. Comm , work 


of, 252. 


Vermont’s oldest 1., 594. 

Tex., application filed 
for Carne grant, 363. 

Ver Nooy, Winifred,” 540. 

Vicksburg (Mich.) P. L., re- 
sources, 908 

Victoria (Australia) P. L., ann. 
rpt., 208. 

Victoria, B. C., Connaught L 
opened, 834. 

Victoria, Tex., efforts to open 

Victrola concerts, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., 610. See also Concerts; 
Phonographs 

Vienna, Viennese Univ. L., 
rpt., 679; Workingmen’s Ls., 
rpt., 291. 

Vincennes, Ind., 1. site offered, 
545. 


Virginia (Minn.) P. L., recrea- 
tion room, 822. 
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reviews Fir- 
stories, 


Vitz, Carl P. P., 
kins’ Index to short 
605. 

Vitz, Elise M., 281. 

Vocational guidance, 
(Wis.) P. L., 680; 
plan for (Miller), 835. 

Vocational 1. on women’s work 
(Johnson), 218. 

Voight, Clara Louise, 

Volta Bur. L., 252. 2 

4 


> 


(Tex.) P. L., store win- 
296; rpt., 443- 


607. 


Marinette 
tentative 


193. 


Waco 
dow exhibits, 
Wagner, Sula, 


Walker, Irma M., 534. 

Walkley, Raymond L., sec. 
Cwin City Club, 53; 281; 
pres., Twin City L. Club, 
Roo. 

Wallace, Ethel A., 826 

Wallace, Marian K., 826. 

Ruth, 28: 

Walsh, James J., What our Is. 
should supply, 297. 

Walter, Frank K., reviews Gar- 
rison’s John Shaw Billings, 
669 

Waltham (Mass.) P. L., rpt., 
435; encouraging use of na- 


ture books, 68s; date set for 


dedication, 905. 


Walton, Ind., Carnegie grant 
received, 748. 

War, maps, 214; and German 
Is., 482-483; Is. [English], 
732; economies [Eng.], 756; 
news from German ls., 834; 
literature and children, 922. 


See also Peace. 
Ward, Mrs. Bertha B., 743. 
Ward, G. O., reviews Fay and 
Eaton’s Instruction in use of 
books and libraries, 604. 


Warner, Mrs. Cassandra U., 
826 

Warner, John, 548 

Warren, Althea, 429. 

Warren, Irene, Teaching the use 


of books in libraries, 69; Re- 
lation between ls. and schools 


as shown by current ca 
447; pres. N. 
section, 734; on A. 
com, on co-operation with x 
E. A., 807; resignation, 904. 
Warren, Katherine, 60 
Warren (Pa.) P. L., mem. bldg. 
assured, 200; contract let, 
359. 
Warren, R. L, George Hail P. 
reopened, 435. 
Warrensburg, Mo., bidgs. 


burned at Normal School, 289. 
Warrensburg, N. ., Richards 
L., rebuilding of, 285; gift to, 


745 
Warsaw, 


l., 752. 
Warwick, Mass., 

new bidg., 61. 
Washington Co. F 

town, Md., Belgian relief 


fund, 23. 

Washington (D. C.) P. L., 
“better babies” booklists, 73; 
bequest to, 149; ann. rpt., 
150, gift to, 200; branch 
in Tenleytown, 286; guide to 
readers’ interests, 295; Es 
peranto coll. im, 359; co- 
operation with publishers, 
co-operative booklists, 

messenger service, 373; 

hook selection, 619; Training 

Class, 897; rpt., 907; binding 

plant in, 919. 


secret 
of 


Univ. 679; 
question 


L., Hagers- 


949 


See also Army 
Blind, Nat. L. 

Bureau of Railway Eco- 

Columbia Inst. for 

Columbus Mem 

National Mus. L.; Reclama- 
tion Service; Supreme Coun- 
cil, 33d Degree L.; United 
States, bureaus and depts.; 
Volta Bur 

Washington 
mission 


Washington. 
War College; 
for; 


com- 
205; 
Board, 


(state), ] 
bill defeated, 
State Advisory 

appts. to, 676. 
Waterbury (Vt.) P. L., bequest 
to, 608 
Waterloo (Ia.) P. L., rpt., 442 


Watertown, Mass., Perkins 
Inst. for Blind a rpt., 90s. 

Watertown, N. Y., Roswell P. 
Flower L., county extension 
proposed, 285. 

Watkins, Mary, 197, 

Watkinson L., Hartlord, 
gift of books to, 542 

Watson, Cecile A., 736, 826 

Wauseon (0.) P. publicity 
work (Sohn), 866- 859 

Waxahachie, Tex., N. P. Sims 
L., rpt., 363 

Wayne, Mabel A 34 

West Allis (Wis.) P. _ ‘opened, 
153; new bidg dedicated, 


J... provision 
437. 


288 

West Caldwell, N. 
for Potwin Mem. L., 

West Hartford, Ct., ground 
broken for Noah Webster 
Mem. L., 54 

West (Eng.) P.L., 
collection of photos of bom: 


bardment, 615 
West Lebanon, Ind., Carnegie 
grant made, 545; site given 


for Carnegie L., 612. 
West Point, Miss... Carnegie 


assured, 287. 

West Springfield, Mass., sub- 
scription for 1. site, 542; bldg 
contract let, 

West Virginia, school |. cam- 
= in 1914, 63; 1. bills in 

gislature, 150. 

West Virginia Assn. of Lbns. 
organized, 51; ann. mt 879. 

Wead, Katherine H., What the 


children of to-day 
764 
Weaver, 
tion 
Assn., 138. 
Webb City, Mo., 
opened, 153. 
Webb, Doris, reviews Rules for 
filing cards in... Pitsburgh, 


3 
Webb, William, 540, 611. 
Webber, Lorena N., death of, 


433 

Weitenkampf, Frank. Extraor- 
dinary art 1. in Paris, 337. 
Art in the school, 650; reviews 


sec. |. sec- 


Margaret, 
S Teachers’ 


tate 


Carnegie L. 


Normalbuchgroésse ..., 902 
Welles, Jessie, 347. 
Wellesley (Mass.) F. L., altera- 


tions in, 828 
Welling, Beatrice, 822. 


Wellington, Kan., Carnegie L 
promised, 442. 

Wellman, Hiller C., pres. ad 
dress on development of p.l., 
467-47 

Welles, Elsie K., 145 

Wendell, Winifred 538 

West, Fdith M., 

West, Elizabeth 281. 

Western Mass. L. ‘Club, ann. 


mtg., 52% 
Western Pa. Inst. for Blind, be- 
quest to, 907. 


= 


95° 


Western Reserve L. S., notes, 
143, 192, 278, 349, $31, 737, 
822, 896. 

Westfield (Mass.) Atheneum, 
bequest to, 828; new bidg. for 
(Lewis), 927 

Westmoreland Mem, L See 
Athens, Ala 

West Ind.) P. L. new 


de ated, 748. 
Wharton, Miriam, sec. Ia. L 
Ass RRR 
Wharton (Tex.) P. I plans 
r Carnegie bldg., 
Wheeler, Florence E., sec. Bay 
Path L. Club, seg 
Wheeler, Joseph L., work on 
A. I exhi 770; L. ex 
hibit at San Francisco [illus.], 
794-7906; on A » & om. on 
bookbinding, 8o7; appt., 904 


9 


Whitlock, Alice G.,’ Reading of 
Whit omb, Alice J 7 281, 355. 


White, Elizabeth, pres. N. J 
ms. Assn., 273 

White, Mabel Gordon,  Sa6 

Whiteman, Edna, 340 

Whitemore, Mildred, 822 

Whitney, James Lyman, biog. 
sketch (Swift), s4o 

Whitworth College, moved to 
Spokane, 67. 

Wichita (Kan.) P. L., war 
maps, 214; new bidg. opened, 
362 

Widdemer, Margaret, 433. 

Widener Mem. L., progress on, 
282; of Harvard College 
(Lane) [illus. ], 325-328; 
dedicated, 48s. See ‘also 
Harvard University. 

Wieder, Callie, 820. 

Wilcox, Mary, 277. 

Wilkes-Barré (Pa.) 
Sunday victrola concerts, 610. 

Wiley, Stella, 743. 

Wilkinson, Mabel, 433. 

Willard, Elisa M., on A. L. A. 
com. on internat. relations, 
807. 

Willcox, Erastus Swift, death 


of, 330. 

Wiliiam B. Stephens Mem. L., 
252 

Williams, Alice, 531, 738. 

Williams, Carrie L., 145. 

Williams Coll. L., rpt., 357; 
addition begun, 542, 609. 

Wilhams, David, pres. Ontario 
L. Assn., 344. 

Williams, Olive, 355. 

Williams, Sherman, High schoo’ 
1. problems, 138, 764; Read- 
ing circles for teachers and 
pupils, 298. 

Williams, Mabel, 145. 

Williams, Margaret, 431. 

Williams, Ora, 429. 

Williamson, Dr. C. C., 62; pres. 
New York Spec. Ls. Assn., 
528; reviews Wyer’s Govt. 
documents, 603; Some aspects 
of the work of the New York 
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Municipal Ref.  [illus.], 


714. 
Williamsport, Pa., James V. 
Brown L., rpt., 674. 
Wilmington (Del.) F. L., mes- 
senger service stopped, 158; 
funds for new bldg. needed, 
830; and Rotary Ciub, 837; 
notices of new books, 838. 
Wilmington, Vt., oldest 1. in 
state, 594 
Wilson, Albert S., death of, 


Bulletin, 7§ 
Wilson, Dorothy, 8906. 


Wilson, Essie, ; 

Wilson, Glaucé Mari 193. 
Wilson, I ‘ew Eng 
nd Colles 334. 

Wilson, Mabel 


Winchell, F. Mabel, Carpenter 
Men Man heste N. Hi 

Winchester (Eng.) ve 
opened, 548 

Winchester, Ind., Carnegie L 
pre mised, 257 

Wing, Alice L., 743, 904. 

Winn, Edna, 142 

Winnipeg P. L., ann. rpt., 155; 
renewals by telephone, 373; 
work of, 

Winser, Beatrice, Two names 
for but a single book, 928. 

Winship, George Parker, 197; 
The John Carter Brown L. 
(Bowker), 808. 

Winslow, M. Amy, 743. 

Wisecnsin, State Norma! Sch. 
L., bookmark lists, 78; State 
L., proposal to abolish legis. 
ref. section, 82; split travel- 
ing Is., 294; legisl._ ref. 
saved, 441; State Hist. Soc., 
rpt., 832. 

Wisconsin L. Comm., 2nd sum- 
mer conference, annownce- 
ment, 528; rpt. of, 724-730; 
ann. rpt., 748. 

Wisconsin L. School, sugges- 
tions for training apprentices, 
209; notes, 428, 533, 819, 802; 
Alumni Assn., reumion, 735. 

Witker, Mrs. Elloise, 826. 

Woburn P. L., Baldwin en- 
gineering 1., 217. 

Wolleson, A. M., 607. 

Women, right of to hold office, 
232; as lbns.—a French view- 
point, 657. 

Women’s clubs, work with, St. 
Louis P. L., 293. 

Women’s Educ. and Indus. 
Union, vocational 1. of, 218; 
booklists, 838. 

Wood, Harriet A., on A. & A. 
com. on co-operation with N. 

E. A., 807. 

Woodard, Gertrude E., sec. 
Amer. Assn. Law Ls., 511. 
Woodland (Cal.) P. L., exten- 
sion for county work, 677. 

See also Yolo Co. L. 

Woodmere, N. Y., school 1. 
made circulating, 358. 

Woodruff, Clinton Rogers, Cor- 


relation of municipal infor- 
mation, 257, 393-396. 
Woodward, Dr. Anthony, death 
of, 251 
Wootten, Katherine, 743 
Worcester County Law L., rpt 


435 

Worcester (Mass.) P. L., color 
prints bought, 435; Latin ex 
hibit, 550. 

Worcester. See also Ameri 
Antiquarian Soc. L 

Worden, Ruth, 534. 

Workingmen, Is. for in Ger 
many, 42; reading room 
(Stockett), 684 

Worksop (Eng.) P. L., exter 
sion service planned, 912 

Worthington (Mass. ) 
dedicated, 744; delicit 1 


Wright, Norma S., 8:6. 

Wright, T. Warburton, and H 
Hamer, Expansion of Dewey 
classification 790-79¢ 


ley, death of, 677 

Wyandotte (Mich.) P. L., new 
bide dedicated, 545. 

Wyche, Benjamin, Lend 
volume L, 40-42 

Wye-. Malcolm G., pres. Neb 
L. Assn., 814. 

Wyer, J. L, jr., pres. Assn. of 
Amer. L. Schools, 137; rx 
views Hewins’ Books for boys 
and girls, 194; Goverr 
ment documents (state and 
city) (Williamson), 603; on 
A.L A. com. on co-ordina 
tion, 807. 

Wynkoop, Asa, L. progress in 

N. Y. State, 263-267 

Wyoming, Ill., new Carnegie L 
opened, 441; completed, 675 


Y 


Yager, Pauline, 602. 
Yale collection of European 
War literature (Fuller), 860- 


865. 
Yale Univ., gift of music bldg., 


828. 

Yale Univ. L., new _bidg. 
needed, 61; collection of data 
on European War, 61; rpt., 
357; cleaning books in, 374. 

Yates, Mary, 533. 

Yates, Mary Selden, 823. 

Yearbooks, Ref. books of 1914 
(Mudge), 86. 

Yeomans, Francis A., pres. In- 
land Empire Teachers’ Assn. 
—L. Dept., 343. 

York (Pa.) P. L., bequest to, 


830. 

Young, Gladys, 89s. 

Young, Sara L., 55. 

Yust, William F., pres. Roches- 
ter Dist, L. Club, 52; 892. 


Z 


Zaluski, Josef, and his 1. 6-10 
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THE NEWLY COMPLETED 
Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University 


IS EQUIPPED WITH 


Snead Standard Stack and Snead Standard Steel Shelving 


VIEW IN MAIN STACK ROOM IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Distinctive Features Main Stack 

Ten tiers high, capacity over 2,200,000 volumes. Forms structural element of 
building, carrying main third floor above and bracing walls. 

Wide fixed bottom shelves extend over and protect ventilating desk slits, also 
accommodate oversize books where they will not encroach on most valuable portion 
of aisle space. Interchangeable regular and “Oversize” adjustable shelves permit 
direct classification, irrespective of size. 

Alcoves along windows provide study space for over 300 students. 30 private 
offices for professors are built into stack. 


Miscellaneous Rooms 

Snead Standard Steel Shelving used in thirty-six reading rooms, work rooms, 
a rooms and seminar rooms forms an attractive and harmonious architectural 
eature. 

Front edges of shelf supports are flat and square, not rounded, shelf adjusting ar- 
rangements inconspicuous; marble base; steel cornice; plate glass doors for valuable 
collections; dark brown enamel finish, harmonizing with the oak trim. 

Our Special Facilities and Technical Experience are at your Service 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, INC. 
Jersey City, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) Toronto, Ontario 
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‘OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all deiail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


2.6 west steet = G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS stran 


Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college ‘ibraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


“Barco” Book Varnish 


(ANTISEPTIC) 
Prices Keeps Library and School Book covers 
Quart Cans. . $1.00 “a like new. 
exible. 
Gallon Cans. . 3.00 Dries hard in a few minutes. 
5-Gallon Cans 14,25 Will not spot, scratch, peel off or turn white. 


Superior to Zanzibar, or shellac. 
Only one application is required, 
Does not need to be coated with wax or par- 


Except on Pacific Coast 


Transportation prepaid in rafine, like shellac, to make it waterproof. 
U. S. within 500 miles Ideal for protecting shelf numbers, paper 

of Boston. labels, and stickers. 
Covers more surface than Shellac, or other 


Sample free 
Prepaid anywhere 


Varnish. 


F. J. BARNARD & CO., 105 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Pacific Library poy by Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Agents for the Pacific Coast 
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A Book disinfecting Machine 
Sa fe ety F irst e Something New for Libraries, Schools, etc. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, the well known Library Binder of Newark, N. J., has for 
many years noted that Libraries and Schools need to safeguard employees, pupils and 
borrowers of Books. He has invented and patented a book disinfecting machine which 
enables him to disinfect, without the slightest injury, every page of a Book, after it is 
rebound. 

Books carry disease germs. Libraries and Schools can now have their books 
rebound, and at the same time disinfected, without extra cost. 

Thirty years of experience in all branches of Bookbinding has taught me what 
binding is most suitable for hard use in Libraries and Schools. 

I supervise all my work, my Bindery is always open to visitors. Send me two 
works of Fiction, prepaid, and I will rebind same, one in cloth and one in half leather, 
and send them to you that you may see samples of my work. 

I return all work four weeks after receiving it. Ask for price list. Give me a trial. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton St. NEWARK, N. J. 


CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


(DURO-FLEXILE) 
ONE-TWO-THREE 


All with Chivers’ Sewing and Methods Used in More than 1500 Public Libraries. 
Grade No, 1—Leather back (Niger or Pigskin) stout waterproof cloth sides; For 
new books and books of good paper and ascertained popularity. 


Grade No. 2—Full Library Buckram: For partially used books, books of small size, 
poor paper, or doubtful popularity. 


Grade No. 3—Reinforced Publishers’ Bindings: These books are supplied sewed and 
rebound in the publishers’ covers, and give an average loan issue of three times 
that of the original binding. Books treated in this way often serve all the loans 
demanded of them. 


Should rebinding be advisible, a saving of 15c. is effected because the Chivers’ 
sewing is permanent. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lists and Prices to Public Libraries on Application 
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BAHRENBURG & COMPANY 


401 LAFAYETTE STREET 33 $3 NEW YORK 


CARD BOARD PAPER 
CUT CARDS ENVELOPES 


Cover Paper in Various Colors Suitable for MAGAZINES and PAMPHLETS 
BOOK CARDS Ruled Index Cards for Cataloguing POSTER PAPER 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


THE SYSTEM BINDERY 
Makers of Ironclad Binding for Library Use 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


The “SYSTEM ” Binding has met with the approval of many Librarians, not only 
for its durability, but . also for its very pleasing looks and reasonable prices. 


May we ask you to send us two books, which we will bind and return 
to you in two weeks, free of charge ? 


A TRIAL IS ALL WE ASK. Our Pamphlet and Price List on application. 


LOWCOST MAGAZINE BINDER 


for reading rooms and magazines that are circulated. 


Without strings, without rods, without springs, with- 
out gummed strips. Holds securely, does not muti- 


late, automatically locks, weighs less than 8 oz. and 
requires only a few seconds for inserting and removing magazines 


Send us THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 10 CENTS, 
and we will mail you one pressboard LOWCOST 
BINDER to hold 7x10 magazine. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., : Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made ia all sizes and styles of binding 
Wm. G. JoHNsTON & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SiR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the © Maguzine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely 
General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST 
THE WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 
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Bindery Co. 


BINDINGS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Premier Library Binders—have no rivals in Library Rebinding for 


Quality, Workmanship, Economy and Service 
PRICE LISTS ESTIMATES FREE SAMPLES 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its ot mas cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinforce 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


H. SOTHERAN & CoO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in A menica. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Esttblished 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature”) ost free. 


140 Strand, W. Cc. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 


possible prices. 
Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at !ess than publishers’ prices 


Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER new york 
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on special topics. 


LEIPZIG 
LONDON 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 
Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 


Lists for Quotations are Solicited 


PARIS 
ROME 


“‘Heartily recommended to all historical 
and genealogical libraries.” 
~N. Y. Genealogical and Biographical Record. 


A WALLOON FAMILY 
IN AMERICA 


LOCKWOOD DE FOREST AND HIS FOR- 
BEARS, 1500-1848 


By Mrs. Robert W. DeForest 
TOGETHER WITH “A VOYAGE TO GUI- 
ANA,” BEING THE JOURNAL OF — 

DE FOREST AND HIS COLONISTS, 
1623-1625. 


“A valuable contribution to American an- 
nals and the history of the colonization of the 
West by the Huguenots. Not only to 
the family’s many present day representatives, 
but to all who are interested in the human 
side of American history will this book ap- 
peal. The two volumes are rich in maps, 
facsimiles and illustrations, often from unique 
or rare sources, and they are beautifully 
printed and bound.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“A monument to the strength not only of 
one clan but of an entire pioneer race and 
spirit.”"— Independent. 

“A very human story, full of intimate 
glimpses into the lives of active, energetic, 
capable, representative men and women who 
through the space of three centuries did their 

part, each in the work of his own day.”— 

Be. we New York Times. 


Profusely illustrated. Limited edition. 
2 vols. $5.00 net, postpaid. 


4 Park Street HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Boston 


THE BROWNIE 
POSTER 


Printed on heavy tan paper, with Miss 
Dousman’s charming verse about the 
Brownies and their books. 
Hand colored in appropriate tints, suit- 
able for framing. Size: 14x 22 inches 
Price: Uncolored, 50 cents. 
Tinted, 75 cents. 

Also made into an attractive book-mark, at 


25 cents a hundred. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


The PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Photographic Copying Machine for Lipraries 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Exclusively for the 


COMMERCIALCAMERA COMPANY 
343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalog sent free on request 


Should be in every Library. The 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburg 
bought fifteen copies. The latest 


Tokens, Encased Postage Stamps, 
Paper Money, etc., giving Prices 
ill 
collecting and Coins. The only 
work listing Foreign Premium 
coins. Circular free. Sent to Li- 
braries on approval Prices: so 
I buy and sell Coins, Medals, Pa 
Money, Curios, Weapons, Gem, 
Monthly Public Sales of same. Catalogs 


THE and most reliable Coin Premium 
Paid. Also special illustrated ar- 
cents and $1; cloth $1.50, with as 

BOOK 

an ancient coin, 5 cents. Thomas L. 


Book. Contents: 160 pages, a8 
pistes, lining U. S., Canadian and 
Foreign Premium Coins, Medals, 
ticles by noted authorities on Coin 
per cent discount. .. . 

free. 50-page retail list and 

Elder, Dept. P., 32 E. 23rd St., New York City. 
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HE two supports of a magazine are 

its subscribers and its advertisers. 

It is the purpose of THE LIBRARY 

JOURNAL to pnnt in its pages only 

such advertisements as will warrant the con- 

fidence of its readers, and be of positive 

service in supplying their various wants. 

It would thus perform a sound function 

and serve both the librarian and the 
advertiser. 

In view of this purpose it bespeaks 

for its advertising pages the close attention 


of its readers. 
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“QUALITY FIRST”’ 


BOOK BINDING 


Eighteen years’ experience for 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(All through the country) 


The Bookshop Bindery 


314-322 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 


WILLIAM R. CRAWFORD 


Satisfies both librarian and reader 
All books promptly returned 
=> Thousands in circulation 
g Is never bound again 
Sewing lasis unt. the book is discarded 
: Front pages cannot come loose 
All torn leaves neatly mended 
& Cannot break out of the covers 
Tight back gives greatest strength 
& Opens easily for reading 
Reasonable in price 
Your next bindsng order solicited 


y 


inding 


Iq [ey 
The Satisfactor 
Library B 


MULBERRY AND HAMILTON STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LIBRARIANS: 
lf you are in need of substitutes or assist- 

ants for either temporary or permanent posi- 

tions, let us know. We are ready to fill 

library positions of all kinds. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 

522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD 


OOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us 

We can get you any book ever published 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


ELSINORE INDEX CARDS_ 


“*The Kind That Geod Libraries Use’’ 
Index Cards, Guides, Folders, Printed Systems 
and Ferms. Send for “ Encyclopedia of Filing 
Forms" 
ELSINORE PAPER COMPANY 
27-29 Beekman Street F New York City 


RIVERSIDE 
County Free Library 


AND 


RIVERSIDE 


Public Library 


WINTER SCHOOL 


Eight weeks, beginning January 10, 1916 


Announcement bulletin now ready 


Address : 


RIVERSIDE, California 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
De tment. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your Book Wants We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 


New Catalogues just issued 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
New York, N. Y. 


132 East 23rd Street F 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—Position as librarian of small library or 
iS assistant in large library by a young woman 
llege graduate with library training Full infor 
mation and references given on req Address 
Miss Eugenie Jackson, 1812, Patterson Street, Nast 
Vv lle, Tennessee 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


USED BOOKS 
Post, 


BOOHS FOR SALE 


Jan. 


Catalogue Higene’s, 
(Books Bought.) 


Big Bargains 
San Francisco 


ig1o-July, 


A. L_ A. Bulletin, vols. 4-8, no, 4, 


ten num- 


1ol4 
Public Libraries, vols. 14-20, 1909-15, with 
bers lacking 
Address, Laura R. Gibbs, 435 W 


tigth St., 
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Just Published 


American 


Book Trade Manual 
1915 


Octavo, Buckram binding Price $5.00 net 
CONTENTS: 


Tue YEAR IN Books. PAGE 


The Books of 1914 ‘ . 3-10 
The American Book Production, 1914 : ‘ ‘ 10-II 
International Statistics of Book and Periodical Production . . II-I9 
Report of the Register of Copyrights, 1913-14 . : ‘ , 19-24 
Copyright Events and Leading American Cases in 1914. ‘ 24-25 
The A. L. A. Selection of Books of 1914 26-27 
The Best Selling Books of 1914. 28-30 


BooK TRADE AND KINDRED . ‘ 33-43 
ORGANIZATIONS—LIBRARY, BooK TRADE AND KINDRED .. 45-61 


*PrivaTE Book CoLiectors: (1920 Addresses) 


Arranged Alphabetically : ‘ 101-127 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS ISSUING NEW BOOKS DURING IQI4 , . 195-240 
(2500 Addresses) 


Directory OF BooKseLLers: (3500 Addresses) 


In the United States . ‘ 243-327 


*The best list of private book-buyers ever printed. 


Tue American Book Trape Manvat, of which this is the initial issue, is to be pub- 
lished from time to time, or, if demand requires, annually, as a trade tool for the book trade 
and as a help to all concerned in book publishing, buying, selling and collecting. It is first 
of all a series of up-to-date directories, covering private collectors, publishers and book- 
sellers combined in one volume; but includes also important information regarding book 
matters, in part reprinted from the Annual Summary Number of The Publishers’ Weekly. 

It is hoped that this manual may be useful not only to the book trade but to libraries and 
to book collectors generally and that it may obtain the support which it will do its best 


to deserve. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 241 West 37th Street, New York 
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A LIBRARY SUGGESTION for 1916 : 
A Subscription to the new Continuous Cyclopedia ‘ a ee: 
of Current Events! 
INFORMATION 


Quarterly Numbers have a Blue Cover 


Monthly Numbers have a Red Cover 


WR For the thoughtful readers of your 
library we suggest a subscription to this 
magazine for 1916. It will cost but $4 for 
both editions. It provides an up-to-date 
supplement to the very latest cyclopedia. 
It is designed primarily for library use. 


R. R. BOWKER CoO., Publishers, 241 West 37th Street, New York 


De 19 
WEST 37" STREET, NEW YORK 24. WEST 37" STREET, NEW York 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOT 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERAL 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N_ Y. 


BINDING 


*F. J. Barnard & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 
ass 

*The Book phep Bindery, 3:4 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, 

Brabandt & Valters Book Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Burgmeier Boo Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 

*Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, We 

*William R. Crawford, Newark, N. J. 

*W_ G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Olaf Lokke Book Bindery, Bloomington, Ind. 

*New England Library Bindery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, q 

*Wm. H. 

Ruzika, 

George H. Sand, 


Rademackers, Newark, N. J. 

106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bookbindery, Springport, Mich. 

Sullivan, Island View lace, New Rochelle, 

N. Y. Old books rebound. 

*The System Bindery, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 
New York. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
A 


“Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. > “wane Mass. 
Mich. 


*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsbur 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*The System Bindery, Elizabeth, N. 14 
Universal Sales Agency, s East r4th St. 
ew York 
BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


14th St., 


Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 
many. 

*Baker’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 

*Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 

*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 

*F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig 

*Noble and Noble. New York (Educational Books). 

*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass 

*Henry Malkan, New York 

*A C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., New York 

P. Putnam’s Sons, New_York. 

*Rernard London, Eng. 

*T. E. Schulte, New Yor 

*Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

*H Sotheran & Co., London 

*F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., New York. 

*G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 

BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY hm ETC. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

*Macey Co., The, Grand Rapids, Mich 

*Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 

“The, _ Photo stat, Commercial Camera Co., Rochester, 
Y 


Vic ‘Animatograph Co., Davenport, Towa. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
the Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*L ee Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

(. .McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Til. 
* Elsinore Paper Co., Inc., 27-29 Beekman St., New 


ork. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


DUSTERS. 
Howard Dustless-Duster Co., 200 Summer St., 
Mass. 


FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 


ork. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Betzler & Wilson Fountain Pen Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling 


INDEX CARDS. 
*Bahrenburg & Co., 401 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pe Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ane Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
eClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


we. & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
“Gaylord Bros, Syracuse, N. Y. 

*C. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St. : “om 
G. Johnston & & Co., Pittsburgh, 


Boston, 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 
Yawman K Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Feldmann System Mfg. Co., 1938 North Ave., 
MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 

Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 

and back numbers. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Paul C. Patterson, 4043 Powelton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 

*Breitkopf & Hartel, 22-24 West 38th St., N. Y. C. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PAMPHLET CASES. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 
*Hammond Typewriting Co., 69th to zoth Sts., East 
River, N. Y C. 


Remington Typewriting Co., 
where. 


Chicago. 


New York and Every- 


*See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


Secondhand and New. 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St.,N. Y.City. Wire for for 


“INFORMATION” (monthly) is an up-to-date reference tool that should be on file in 
every public library. Have you placed YOUR order for 19167 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of literary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 
& Co. Wholesale Booksellers, 354 Fourth 


Ma, 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Eoreign Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., New 

or’ 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of 

‘eriodical Sets in the World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 43: E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chivers Book Bindin Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Old Medical. 

Gerhardt. & &, Co Restagpee Book Shop), 120 East 
soth New York 

Good pants “Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union “i Providence, R. I. 

Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hudson Book Co., 25 W. 42d St., New York City, 
(Americana. ) 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., + yo Mass. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 38 St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 

Liebeck, C. F., 8«7 E_ 63d St., Chicago, In. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. ‘Retail oat Wabash Ave.; ; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St. Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Supscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, ecology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St, New York. 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, b 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St.,N. Y. Americana. 

Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West «sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St, Strand, London. 
Putnam’s (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 2 West 45th St., New York; 

24 Bedford St., Strand, Leatee. 

Robinson, E. R., 4:0 River ‘St., Troy, 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana, General | Theology.) 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 

& Co., Inc., 29-35 West gad St., 

or! 

Stechert, G. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. (Books in various wenguages.) 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar apids, Iowa. 
(Books about Iowa and the catty West 

Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 

Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New ‘ork. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


“a a 97 Sunderland Rd, Forest Hill, London, 
(Catalogu talogues, including "Americana, post free.) 
hie” ok & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker’s Great Pochshep, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
Blackwell, ss and st Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
lassical and General.) 
Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico.) 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
ork. ‘Scandinavian books. 


Brill Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 

Brown, Wm. r3 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Bumpus, J. &. E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng. 
( ree, Fine and beneral.) 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natural 
History and ‘Scientific. ) 

Edwards, Francis, 83a High St,, Marylebone, London, 
W., England. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karlstf 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 

(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 
aay oan, 31 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 
and. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office and Book 
tore, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., Eng. (Family histories, Pedigrees, Ameri- 
cana, Researches made.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29. Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a, Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 

Lome N Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
ork. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France, 

Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
in ~~ Books, Library Editions, Prints and Auto- 
graphs. 

Morton, J. M., 1 Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 
hand catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


Olschki, Leo §., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare. books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaqiech, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St.. 

nd wy England. 

Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, France. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
14, Munich, Germany. (American ks and 
Prints, Incunables, ss., Rare Books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is- 
sued. 

Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 

Sotheran, Henry a! Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert. G. E., Co., 151-155 W. asth St., New 
York; also ubipsie London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana aid Economics.) 

Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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ins Library Sets 


SPOFFORD (A. R.) Library of Choice Literature. Illustrated. 10 vols., Quarto, 
% leather, gilt edges, Phila. (1890), rubbed. Royal Edition................... $7.50 
MOTLEY (JOHN L.) Complete Works of. 17 vols., 8vo., buckram, paper labels, 
gilt tops, uncut, New York (1900), Edition de Luxe. .............0.--ceeeeeeees $9.00 
HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL) Works. Illustrated with Steel portraits and 
Photogravures. 15 vols., 8vo., cloth, leather labels, gilt tops, Boston and New 
} TURGENIEFF (IVAN) Works of. Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hap- 
7_ vols., 8vo., buckram, paper labels, gilt tops, Boston and New York 


KINGSLEY (CHARLES) Works of. 13 vols., 12mo., cloth, London, 1881......... $10.50 
LIBRARY OF VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE. 25 vols., 12mo., % leather, New 

SPENCER (HERBERT) Works of. 15 vols., 8vo., 4 morocco, gilt tops, uncut, 

MONTAIGNE (MICHEL DE) Works of. 10 vols., 8vo., % cloth, blue boards, gilt 
tops, paper labels, New York, 1910, Emerson Edition. ..............eseeeeeeee $10.50 

| STODDARD (JOHN L.) Lectures. 15 vols., Illustrated, 8vo., full black morocco, 
gilt edges, gilt borders, Boston, 1909. $32.50 

RIDPATH (JOHN CLARK) History of the World. Illustrated, 9 vols., Quarto, 


SUCCESS LIBRARY. Editor-in-Chief, Dr. Orison S. Marden; Meneging Editor, 
George R. Devitt. 10 vols., Quarto, 34 black leather, gilt tops, New York, 1901..$8.50 


NEW NATURE LIBRARY. Introduction by John Burroughs. Illustrated 16 vols., 
in 8, square 8vo., green buckram, thin paper, New York, 1914. ...............- 


1 DICKENS (CHARLES) Works of. Illustrated. 15 vols., 8vo., 4 red leather, gilt 
tops, Boston and New York, n. d., Edition de Luxe. ...........0..icceeesscues $15.00 
} RIDPATH (JOHN CLARE) Library of Universal Literature. 25 vols., 8vo., % black 

leather, gilt tops, N. Y., n. d., Edition de Luxe. ............ccccecsevccsscceess $7.50 


CLASSIC TALES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. Edited by F. B. de Berard, with an 
introduction by Rossiter Johnson. 20 vols., 8vo., 34 red leather, gilt tops, N. Y., 

HARPER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. Based upon 
the plan of Benson J. Bossing and other Famous Men, Illustrated. 10 vols., 

8vo., 44 red morocco, gilt tops, New York and London, 1902. ................: 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York's Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
New York City 
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